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O write about Siberia 
and not speak of the 
convict system would 
be to present a very 
incomplete picture, es- 
pecially to the mind of 
the American reader, 
which has been per- 
haps unduly occupied 

ra fa of late with the sin- 

fi Ge | ister side of Siberian 
be ia on life. Yet the convict 
system, as in operation 
to-day, is doomed to 
disappear — fortunate- 
ly, I think—and I be- 
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lieve that within five years the traveller 
by the Trans-Siberian across Asia will pass 
from the Ural Mountains to the Pacific 
without seeing a convict station or meet- 


ing with a convoy of exiles. Whatever 
its uses may have been, or its abuses, 
public opinion, both in Russia and in 
Siberia, demands that the system be abol- 
ished in the near future, at least as far 
as the mainland of Siberia is concerned, 
and even now there awaits the pleasure 
of the Czar and his action a memorial 
from the Governor-General of Eastern 
Siberia, which, if approved, will change 
the system materially, and banish the 
convict settlements from the mainland 
to the island of Sakhalin. The reasons 
which Count Duhofskoi adduces in sup- 
port of his proposal are not strictly hu- 
manitarian; he views the question as an 
administrator, and condemns the system 
asa policy. The history of the movement 
for the abolition of the penal colonies in 
Australia is repeating itself in this dis- 
tant part of the world, where, however, 
almost identical conditions prevail. The 
Siberians are wellnigh unanimously of 
the opinion that, however advantageous 
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the steady influx of convicts may have 
been to the development of the country 
and its resources in the past, its continu- 
ance as a system is fast becoming a dan- 
ger, and a serious menace to that further 
development on a grander scale to which 
they aspire, and upon which the Sibe- 
rians build their dreams of empire and 
permanent dominion in the Far East. 

Before relating the facts or entering 
upon the details of the scenes of con- 
vict life which came under my imme- 
diate observation, it will not be amiss, 
for the better preparation of the mind 
of the reader, to point out again some of 
the popular errors which prevail upon the 
subject—errors begotten of ignorance and 
of prejudice—which have laid such strong 
hold upon the public mind as to make 
it most difficult to extirpate them alto- 
gether. 

‘**But is it not a horrible and an in- 
human institution? Think of those men 
and women, cut off, year in and year out, 
from the blessed sunlight, down in the 
gold-mines of Kara!” more than a dozen 
people have said to me since my return 
from the land in which they claimed to 
be interested; and when I told them that 
the mining for gold in Kara was all sur- 
face work, and in the sunlight whenever 
the sun chose to shine, I have generally 
noticed an expression of incredulity, and 
not seldom one of disappointment, come 
over the face of my listener. It seems to 
me that a plain statement of the truth in 
regard to the transportation of those who 
have been adjudged as owing a debt to 
society, across Asia or around the world 
to a new land, is terrible enough, and 
must always remain. so as long as this 
medizval system of punishment survives 
in Russia or in any other country, with- 
out seeking to invest it with the horrors 
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which we owe originally to the imagina- 
tive genius of Dostoievsky and Gogol; 
but there are others who have thought 
differently — others who have borrowed 
the fine feathers of fiction to cover the 
baldness of their narrative. 

‘But the quicksilver- mines? Those 
horrible underground shafts, where, per- 
meated by the poisonous exhalations, the 
bones of the convicts rot and the flesh 
wastes away in atrophy! What about 
this?” Well, to this there is a simple an- 
swer; and yet, possibly because of its very 
simplicity, I have found it not seldom an 
unsatisfactory one. There are simply 
no quicksilver-mines in Siberia, and the 
scenes with which in this connection we 
have been made familiar by both pen 
and pencil to a nauseating degree, are 
simply products of the imagination. 
Those who for years have suffered sym- 
pathetically with the exiles in Siberia 
may, I think, be reassured. Whatever 
the system may have been in the past, it 
is certainly not to-day the terrible, un- 
speakable thing it is generally believed 
to be, and particularly in America. To 
some men, of course, exile to Siberia 
means a banishment from home, with 
all its ties and associations, and from 
all that has hitherto made bearable the 
sharp edge of existence. These men, I 
am sure, form an infinitely small but 
never sufficiently to be pitied minority 
of the exiles. A very much larger class 
is composed of peasants who, through 
want of sobriety or steady work, have 
failed in their efforts to Iay by sufficient 
money to transport them to the land of 
gold, as they call Siberia, and who, in 
their disappointment, commit some slight 
offence, and yet one of sufficient gravity 
to secure a passage to their El Dorado at 
the expense of the government. It is a 
broad statement, and one that will prove 
a surprise to many, but I am well within 
the truth, I am sure, when I say that for 
at least fifty per cent. of the convicts 
exile simply means that after several 
months of not over-luxurious travel they 
are given a fair opportunity, under new 
and encouraging circumstances, to begin 
life anew. Should the convict, the ‘‘ un- 
fortunate one,” as he is charitably called, 
prove obedient to the not oppressive penal 
regulations, he is almost immediately pa- 
roled, and very little thought is ever paid 
to the incident of his life in old Russia 
for which he was sent to Siberia. There 


are to-day in the larger cities of Siberia 
very many of the most prominent citi- 
zens, leading men in the professions of 
law and medicine, and even in the ciyi! 
administration, who would be indeed sur 
prised to read in the police records the 
reasons why they were banished, as an 
act of self-defence, from that society into 
which they were born. In the new land 
these men have, in a very great ma 
jority of cases, begun new lives, and hav: 
proved themselves good citizens and most 
desirable acquisitions to the civilization 
of the rough frontier life. Indeed, as 
the happy results were illustrated time 
and again by the lives of men with 
whom I came in personal contact, I could 
not but think that a system which pro 
duced such encouraging and altogether 
satisfactory results was more worthy of 
unstinted praise than of wholesale con- 
demnation. 

There are of course several classes or 
categories among the convicts banished 
across the Urals; in the first and most 
numerous class are the idle and dissolute 
ne’er-do-wells of their communities, who, 
having become a nuisance and an expense 
to the Mir, or, as we would say, a charge to 
the parish, are sent to Siberia, not as con 
victs, but as colonists, upon whom the po 
lice is expected to keep an eye. This class 
is over forty per cent. of the whole num 
ber of exiles. Then in point of numbers 
come the purely criminal prisoners, who 
must be divided into two divisions—first, 
those who have forfeited all civil rights, 
and secondly, those who, though condemn- 
ed and undergoing long sentence, are al- 
lowed to retain the hope of paying their 
debt to society and of regaining their lost 
position in the world at some future time. 
The convict of the first category is indeed 
dead to the world: his property goes to 
his heirs; his wife can remarry without 
going through the formality even of a 
divorce. The passage across the Urals 
severs all ties. He has no name, conse- 
quently his signature is legally worthless. 
The second class, those who are not de- 
prived of their civil rights by sentence of 
court, however heavy the sentence may 
be that is imposed upon them, have really 
nothing to complain of except the lot of 
a colonist in a new land. If they behave 
well, they too are almost immediately pa- 
roled; they become free colonists in every 
respect save one: they cannot return to 
Russia until the expiration of the sentence 
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to which they were originally condemned. 
In this way many of them are probably 
saved from renewing the degrading asso- 
ciations into which they had fallen. Such 
a convict-colonist is given a piece of land, 
an outfit,and some money. The veil of 
charity is drawn over his past, for the 
great majority of his neighbors are men 
with unfortunate antecedents similar to 
his own. They shift for themselves, and 
generally make good citizens. Wives are 
permitted to accompany their husbands 
when exiled to Siberia, and are treated 
with great kindness. They avail them- 
selves of this permission in very many 
instances. They have only to submit to 
the prison regulations. Husbands are also 
allowed to accompany their wives when 
the latter are exiled to Siberia, but I never 
saw a husband doing so; I never met a 
prison official who had seen an instance of 
this faithful attachment, though several 
told me they had heard of it being done. 

But the most conclusive evidence as to 
what the life of the average convict really 
is is furnished upon the best of evidence 
by the convicts themselves, who certainly 
ought to know when and where they are 
well off. Not more than one-fourth of 
the exiles, when their time has expired, 
elect to return to Russia, whither they 
are attracted by that love and attach- 
ment to home so strong in every human 
breast, so particularly strong in the Slav. 
The fact is that they have found life in 
Siberia pleasanter, the road to ease, a com- 
petency, and even to wealth less rugged, 
less crowded with competitors; so they be- 
come colonists, and of their own free will 
and choice remain in Siberia, throwing 
their fortunes in with the destiny of the 
new land; and I, knowing something of 
the conditions of life which obtain in 
Russia, think they do well. 

During my stay in Siberia I personally 
saw no political prisoners while they were 
in confinement. I met many and saw 
much of those political prisoners who 
were at liberty, having undergone the 
period of probation to the satisfaction of 
the penal authorities. They were follow- 
ing their various professions in perfect lib- 
erty, and were apparently exempt from 
even the loosest kind of surveillance. 
The short period of close confinement 
before the ticket of leave is granted to 
the ‘‘ politicals”’ is generally spent in the 
prison at Nertschinsk. So far from the 
political prisoners being worked to death, 
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as is generally represented, they neither 
work in mines nor perform manual labor 
anywhere else; that is to say, they are not 
compelled to work; but in the case where 
the prisoners of this category are without 
the means to purchase the luxuries which 
they are permitted to enjoy, the prison 
authorities endeavor to procure for them 
remunerative work of one kind oranotlher, 
so that they may with their savings eke out 
the rude fare of the prison table. When 
I went to Siberia I believed, and I think 
the belief is still quite common in Amer- 
ica, that the political prisoners, of whom a 
large percentage are men of gentle birth, 
were compelled to walk a greater part of 
the way, if not the whole distance, from the 
Urals to their prison in Siberia. Owing 
to the fact that the greater number of the 
convicts, whether of the criminal or po- 
litical class, are now transported by sea, 
this question is of less importance than 
formerly, but I feel it my duty to say that 
every ‘‘ political” to whom I spoke upon 
this subject stated frankly that he had 
never taken a step of the journey on foot, 
except now and again for exercise, and 
that telegas and tarantasses are always 
provided in sufficient numbers. 


A very sudden change had come over 
my social position in Siberia, and it was 
all the more painful becatfSe it was self- 
inflicted. In twenty-four hours I had de- 
scended in the social scale from being the 
guest of Admiral A—— on board the flag- 
ship in Vladivostok Harbor to the condi- 
tion of an outcast, with no friends, no let- 
ters, and trying to get something to eat 
in the town of Nikolsky, one hundred 
miles in the interior. It happened in 
this wise: I had decided that in Vladi- 
vostok I had obtained all the information 
that was available or desirable to receive 
from official sources, and had decided to 
make the further investigations which 
were to prove or disprove the official as- 
sertions without the aid of letters from 
the authorities, which had been promised 
me so kindly. It was in the service,then, 
of my readers that I suffered so much 
discomfort in the interior of Siberia, and 
it is only fair that they should experience 
a few sympathetic twinges from the re- 
cital of what I went through. I left all 
my letters and credentials with my heavy 
luggage and trunks at the Hétel de Mos- 
kowa, and started out upon my voyage 
of discovery into a new world with little 
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luggage and a light heart. I was alto- 
gether much lighter in every way when 
I returned. I was ata loss to know what 
yarn I should tel: as to the purpose of my 
trip, because it seemed to me that in such 
a suspicious country as Siberia is. sup- 
posed to be it would be necessary to have 
some well-connected story to explain the 
purpose of my unusual trip; but it was 
quite unnecessary. Never have I met peo- 
ple, official or unofficial, with as little of 
that natural curiosity in regard to the 
pursuits of their fellow-travellers as these 
Siberians exhibited; nobody seemed to 
care what I was doing in Siberia, or why 
I was travelling towards the Amur, and 
sO my invention was never subjected to 
the strain of narration. 

Upon the train I made the acquaint- 
ance of a very genial cattle-doctor, who 
had learned what he knew about phys- 
icking horses and dogs—for this latter 
branch was really his specialty—during a 
stay of three months at a German uni- 
versity. He was a Siberian by birth, 
and displayed in this character all the 
hopefulness of the children of a new 
country who are as yet untrammelled by 
routine or convention. ‘‘In a year or 


two, Herr Kollege,” he said,‘‘ whenIlam a 
little older” (he must have been forty) ** and 


a little more steady, Iam going to Irkutsk 
to read law; for an ambitious man, one 
who expects to rise, I think this is better 
than doctoring dogs and cattle.” 

As we came into the inn at Nikolskoye, 
the town some seventy miles from the 
sea on the Trans-Siberian where we were 
to rest, or rather. spend the night, and 
gazed about upon all its squalor and pov- 
erty-stricken appointments, it was hard 
indeed to believe that only twenty-four 
hours before I had dined with admirals 
and post-captains all glittering in gold 
braid upon the brilliantly lighted flag- 
ship, while an excellent orchestra dis- 
coursed music, and dishes were served 
that would have done credit to the chef 
of the English Club in St. Petersburg, or, 
indeed, to the signature of any cook, how- 
ever famous. The innkeeper seemed at 
first disinclined to entertain us at any 
price; but after a long parley, during 
which the amiable dog-doctor went down 
on his knees in a way that would have 
melted any but a heart of stone, we were 
shown to a box-stall in the stable. Hav- 
ing washed and shaken down here, we re- 
turned to the hotel, as I thought, for din- 
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ner, but I counted without allowance for 
our surly host. When he saw me com- 
ing, and read upon my face doubtless an 
expression of ravenous hunger, he turned 
on a music- box, which this as well as 
every other rest-house in Siberia possess- 
es, and as its wheezing tones and false 
notes filled the air with discord, he looked 
defiantly towards us, as much as to say 
that if we wanted any further entertain 
ment than this we couldn't have it. My 
colleague was very patient. He told me 
he had learned this lesson from his dum) 
patients, who suffer and are still. He 
said he was grateful for the box-stall, and 
assured me that when I had been in Si 
beria a few years I would not think so 
much about my dinner; but I insisted, 
pleading my recent arrival as an ex- 
cuse, and finally the innkeeper consen: 
ed to serve me in the course of a few 
hours, when he had more time, with a 
beefsteak the like of which I had never 
seen before; and this is probably true, 
though, as I never succeeded in getting a 
plain view of this steak, I cannot make the 
statement positively. About ten o'clock 
the steak, or rather huge soup-tureen filled 
to the brim with a mess of axle-grease, was 
produced. Our host then withdrew in 
sullen silence to the kitchen, where we 
heard him complaining of the airs which 
travellers assume, especially ‘‘ little peo- 
ple,” and their fastidiousness in regard to 
food, when they should be grateful for 
what they get; and I for one am sure | 
would have been, if I had ever found that 
steak. For twenty minutes we dived and 
dug in the floating island of grease with 
our forks, but never found the steak. We 
concluded it was best to say nothing, and 
quietly retired to our stalls. The travel- 
lers along the Trans-Siberian are hereby 
warned against the keeper of the inn in 
Nikolskoye, for I have always thought 
that his steak was a myth, and that he 
imposed upon my faith in the existence 
of things unseen. 

I had not been in Khabarovka more 
than an hour before all doubt vanished 
as to the nature of the errand that had 
brought me to the Amur. It was sim- 
ply a wild‘goose’chase. I knew no one 
in the town, and no one showed any in- 
clination to know me. By the exhibi- 
tion of the most engaging and friendiy 
manner I could command I had only 
secured for myself a one-fifth share of a 
very small room in Mr. Tai Phoon-Tai’s 
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hotel, and the idea of my going up to the 
prison and asking to be shown around 
seemed simply preposterous; besides, there 
were three cordons of sentries about the 
prison settlement, which I could see, about 
half a mile away from the river, on the 


brow of a hill. In this mood I walked 
down a side street, and seeing the sign of 
a photographer, concluded to go in and 
have a talk about plates and slides and 
developers. I only hoped to succeed in 
killing half an hour of the time, but it 
turned out to be a most happy inspiration. 
to which I owe some of the pleasantest 
hours I spent in Siberia. The photogra- 
pher was a Frenchman, a man of educa- 
tion and refinement. We had lived in 
Paris about the same time; we had both 
read and admired the poems of M and 
of D , Which are now, after ten years, 
still announced as en préparation. We 
had never met in Paris, but we had both 
been subscribers to La Batte des Déca- 
dents. That was certainly a close bond 
of union, for there were only three other 
subscribers. When I told my new friend, 
or, rather, new-found old friend, that the 
poet D—— was writing the bicycle cliron- 
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icle in one of the great Parisian dailies, 
he went all to pieces, and he told me sev- 
eral times he felt more distressed by this 
piece of news than by his isolated life 
in Siberia. When this exchange of sou- 
venirs in regard to distant places 
times so dear to us both was over, I told 
him what I wanted. He put on his hat 
and said: ** Well, come along; we'll go up 
to see the chief of police; he’s a good 
friend of mine. You tell him that you 
want your passport ‘visaed,’ to have 
everything right and proper, and while 
this is being done I'll say you want to 
go through the convict station, and he’ll 
show you around himself, I’m sure.” 
‘But I haven't any credentials!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘* How will he know but that I 
am a Nihilist, or something like that?” 
Oh, that will be all right,” said my 
new-found friend. ‘* I'll go your bail.” 
With that he slipped his arm in mine, 
and we walked up the street to the police 
headquarters. I felt as though I were 
upon my native heath, or even in Texas, 
and I owed all my photographer’s kind- 
ly support to the perusal, more than ten 
years ago, of some poems which were too 


and 
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good to be published! Our meeting was 
one of the strangest coincidences of my 
life, and nothing but pleasant results 
flowed from it, which is unusual after 
meetings of this kind. Why this French 
photographer was in Siberia [I never 
In Siberia it even less safe 
than in other countries to inquire into 
people's antecedents, so I never asked. 
I hoped that the chief of police would 
some day tell me, but in this I was dis- 
appointed. 

In a few minutes we entered the police 
headquarters —a long, rambling frame 
building, which was at once the head- 
quarters of the police and of the firemen. 
Clinging to the topmost rungs of a ladder 
stretching far above the roof of.a tower, 
a fireman was on the lookout for the 
outbreak of flame anywhere in’the set- 
tlement. A rope connected the lookout 
tower with the stable, and this he pulled 
when it was necessary to give the alarm. 
We went into headquarters, and were 
received most 
kindly and cour- 
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rounded by a still higher fence, watched 
and guarded by sentries, only fifty feet 
apart, with repeating-rifles, and bayonets 
fixed. This fence was thirty feet high, 
and spiked on top. To me it seemed 
quite impossible for any prisoner to make 
his eseape, but later I was shown one who 
made his escape three times, carrying 
with him his foot chains and his manacles. 

There are no cells in the prison, and the 
prisoners live, four or five together, in 
large rooms about thirty feet long and 
twenty broad. They are perfectly free to 
move about in these rooms at their will, 
and only those whose bad behavior had 
been repeated and seemed incorrigible 
were wearing manacles or were restrained 
bychains. The beds in which they sleep 
are the same little iron bedsteads upon 
which I had slept in all the hotels in Si- 
beria. Each of these rooms or dormi- 


tories in which the prisoners were con- 
fined, except in the hour or two each day 
in which they were permitted to walk up 





teously by the 
chief. He wasa 
handsome, fine- 
looking man, of 
about forty, and 
when I told him 
that I was an 
American trav- 
eller, and would 
like very much 
to the pe- 
nal station here, 
which I under- 
stood was the 
central station of 
the whole prov- 
ince, he said 
that he would 
show me around 


see 








it with the great- 
est of pleasure, 
and in five min- 
utes—he having 
spoken to no one in the mean while—I 
entered his carriage and we drove to the 
prison. 

The prison was a great long building, 
surrounded by half a dozen storehouses 
and other smaller buildings. Each one 
stood in a separate enclosure, surrounded 
by a high fence and barred gates, with 
soldiers on guard. The whole place, about 
half a mile in circumference, was sur- 
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and down in the jail yard, is lighted by 
from three to six large windows, which. 
though they are heavily barred and wired 
off to prevent the possibility of escape, 
admit plenty of sunlight. In the corri- 
dor upon which these dormitories open 
there were stationed sentries, and now 
and again a patrol of four or five soldiers 
would pass tramping through the long 
echoing corridors to see that each and 








every sentry was at his post and that all 
was quiet in the prison. I spent some 
time in the kitchen, which was scrupu- 
lously clean, and the food that was sup- 
plied to the convicts was of the same 
quality as that served out to the soldiers 
—soup, boiled beef, heavy rye bread, and 
rather insipid kvass. 

There was not a knout in the prison, 
though this merciless scourge of cowhide 
thong knotted together is still used, and 
with advantage, I am told, upon the more 
hardened criminals at Nicolaieff and Sa- 
khalin. The convicts and prisoners I found 
uniformly cheerful, apparently in good 
spirits, and in good health. There was 
not a dark cell in the whole prison, and 
the punishment of solitary confinement, 
not unknown to our own penal system, 
was abolished here many yearsago. The 
only punishments, in fact, practised in the 
prison at Khabarovka are the putting on 
of the chains and the manacles, and an 
occasional sentence upon some incorri- 
gible to a diet of bread and water. In the 
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prison there were men of all nationalities— 
Japanese, Chinese, Koreans, Goldies, and 
Russians—and they messed and roomed 
together, receiving absolutely the same 
treatment and the same food. They are 
divided into companies of ten, and each 


division is told to elect a starosta, or cap 
tain, and he becomes responsible in the 
eyes of the prison authorities for the nine 
men who have honored him with their 


Whenever a detachment of ten 
men is responsible for some infringement 
of prison rules, and the individual delin- 
quent cannot be ascertained, the captain, 
or starosta, receives the punishment. 
This system, it is said, works well, and 
makes for law and order and good be- 
havior in the dormitories. The captain, 
who must bear the brunt of all punish- 
ment, naturally is a friend of law and 
order, and his nine companions not un- 
naturally feel bound to spare him the in- 
fliction of punishment as often as they 
reasonably can, out of brotherly feeling 
springing from a common misfortune. 
There were at this time in the prison 
some four hundred convicts, and there 
were in the immediate vicinity of Khia- 
barovka at least two hundred more that 
had been let out to contractors for work 
on the railway. They were convicts of 
all classes, though only two or three 
political prisoners. Some were on their 
way to Sakhalin, and some were return- 
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ing from there, as the time for the expira- 
tion of their sentences was approaching; 
and other convicts were only waiting 
the decision of the authorities as to their 
destination—as to where their sentences 
should be earried out. I walked through 
each and every one of the corridors in 
the prison, accompanied by the chief of 
police and the chief warden—a most 
kindly and mild-looking old gentleman— 
and they were evidently doing their very 
best to show me everything that was to 
be seen, and to give me a clear idea of 
the inside working of prison life, and the 
daily routine of the prisoners. 

As we passed along the corridor the 
prisoners, hearing our footsteps, gathered 
round the grated door, and when the 
chief of police and the chief warden 
came in sight, would give the military 
salute, and shout, ‘‘Good-morning, your 
lordships.” Then the chief of police and 
the warden would look them over, the 
warden telling his chief exactly what the 
men had been doing, and what report of 
their conduct he had to make since the 
last visit of inspection. For almost ev- 
ery one of his fellows, as he called them, 
the kindly war- 
den had _ some- 
thing pleasant or 
nothing at all to 
say, whereupon 
the chief would 
draw himself up, 
and say, turning 
to the prisoners, 
‘**Well, my little 
brothers, it is well ; 
Tam glad to hear 
good reports of 
you.” And they 
would invariably 
reply, in a loud, 
cheerful chorus, 
*“We are always 
very happy when 
your lordship is 
pleased with us.” 
As we walked 
along the corri- 
dor we came to 
another and a 
larger room. The 
‘**Good - morning, 
your lordships,” 
which rang out 
towards us from 
this room had a 
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more cheerful ring—a something which 
cannot be counterfeited or disguised. Be- 
fore I came to the door and saw that the 
men who spoke them no longer wore the 
prison stripes, I knew that these men were 
free, and the chief of police told me that 
they were only awaiting the coming of 
one of the regular convoys to start for 
home, free men, having paid their debt to 
society. 

On the second floor of the prison was 
the jail for women. Admittance to it 
was secured only after a parley through 
the iron grating in the heavily barred 
doors. They were at last thrown back 
by women turnkeys, all dressed in black, 
and each carrying a great pistol in a hol- 
ster, with open flap, ready for use. None 
of the women prisoners were in chains, 
and they occupied large and sunny rooms, 
never more than two in a room, Sev- 
eral had their children with them. In 
one room we stopped and talked with two 
women who were as unlike as day is to 
night, and yet they taught an object-les- 
son in our common humanity and equal- 
ity, despite the differences of race, reli- 
gion, and color. 
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One of these women was a great hand- 
some blond girl from Russia. She might 
well have served the sculptor as a model 
for Diana. Her face was goodness itself; 
her eyes were soft, ingenuous, and al- 
most childlike. She had poisoned her 
husband for love of another man. Across 
the sunlit room there stood her sister in 
a similar crime; but what a contrast in 
outward appearance! She was a Goldie 
woman, and she too had poisoned her 
husband for love of another man. Her 
face was yellow and sallow, her forehead 
low and receding; her nose was flat, and 
her lips drooped and curled like a deer- 
hound’s; her face was without expression, 
dull and stagnant, like a muddy puddle. 

Next to the prison, and connected by 
a covered way, was the hospital. In it 
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the directions of the visiting doctor to the 
nurse. These black slates looked for all 
the world like tombstones, and the writ- 
ing of the physician like the lettering of 
an epitaph. They had better food, and 
apparently excellent attendance, and were 
as well cared for and as comfortable as 
any men could be under similar cireum- 
stances. 

Another interesting building in the en- 
closure was the storehouse. Here I was 
shown the clothing, which is served out 

The 
blouse, the loose linen trousers for sum- 
mer wear, great boots for out-door labor, 
softer and lighter shoes for in-doors, wool- 
len mittens, and great leather gauntlets 
to wear over them, and heavy felt over- 
coats of a thickness of half an inch, 
which must keep 
them warm even 


to the convicts as occasion requires. 





through a Sibe- 
rian winter. 

I went away 
from the prison 
in an unexpect- 
edly = cheerful 
frame of mind; 
for me, at least, 
there was one 
less horror in 
the living world; 
one picture of 
man’s inhuman- 
ity to man had 
been painted 
blacker than the 
reality justifies 
—an unusual 
discovery, and 
one of sufficient 
moment to be 
written down in 
golden letters in 
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there were about a dozen sick men, suf- 
fering from fevers and exposure brought 
on by work upon the railway. Here 
there were only two men in each room; 
the bed-clothing was better than in the 
prison proper, and the rooms themselves 
quite comfortable, and not at all bare. 
Over the beds there lung great slates, 
upon which, under the symbol of the 
white cross, was written the name, or 
rather the number, of the sick man, with 


the diary of my 
life. The high 
walls and the 
triple file of sen- 
tries about this station were forbidding 
enough; still, as Llook back upon them, as 
I walked the city, I will carry the convic- 
tion that those who are restrained from 
their liberty here are treated with human- 
itv, and are as happy and as comfortable 
as they can be under the circumstances. 
The Rev. Dr. Lansdell publicly stated, 
after a thorough visit to Siberia, that should 
he ever have to change from clerical to 
convict life, he would choose Siberia, and 
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not Millbank or any other English prison, 


as the scene of labor. I have no hesi- 
tancy to say that personally I prefer pris- 
on life in Siberia to Sing Sing; and to set 
the stamp of my approval upon the pris- 
on, following the kindly invitations of 
the chief of police, 1 was about to trans- 
fer my baggage from the hotel of the rich 
Chinaman to the jail. However, though 
the prison tempted me by its superior 
comfort, better food, and bath-tubs, I iad 
to give up the project. Interesting things 
were to be seen in the town and upon the 
great river every minute of the day, so I 
remained with Tai Phoon-Tai, only visit- 
ing the prison for my tub every day. As 
upon my first visit, I was always allowed 
to walk about tle place and visit all the 
prisoners, and I saw nothing to change 
my opinion of the cleanliness and the hu- 
mane condition under which they lived 
Just’ in the nick of time to complete 
the series of scenes of convict life in Si- 
beria which I had witnessed, a prison-ship 


arrived from Odessa in Vladivostok the 
day before my departure. It was the Vo- 
ronzoff, a magnificent Clyde-built ship, 
with airy and roomy quarters. She was 
the finest-looking ship I saw in the Far 
East, and yet 1 was assured that she was 
not an exception, but rather the type of 
the magnificent twin-screw steamers which 
compose the Russian volunteer fleet. As 
she sailed into the harbor it was evident 
that she had experienced a tempestuous 
voyage. There was a flag flying from the 
peak, which we at first thought to be a 
signal of distress. It turned out, how- 
ever, to be a request for water, as the sup- 
ply on board was almost exhausted. Her 
arrival had been very much delayed by 
the head-seas of a northeast monsoon, and 
to escape from the track of a typhoon she 
had given Hong-kong a wide berth: the 
only stop for water and provisions in the 


whole voyage from Russia to Siberia had. 


been in Singapore. Water had run short, 
in consequence, and the convicts had been 
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placed upon a minimum allowance. It 
was indeed a sight to see them lapping 
up the water, now that it was for the 
first time served out to them in unstinted 


quantities. Thanks to Admiral A y 
and the use of his steam-launch, I went 
alongside and boarded the prison-ship 
well before she came to anchor. Though 
in from a voyage of nearly fifty days, 
and after experiencing severe weather 
continuously for the past two weeks, I 
found the vessel and the convict quarters 
as clean and as sweet as are the steerage 
compartments on our own Atlantic steam- 
ers at the end of a voyage of less than 
a week. Of course I would have these 
adjectives to be understood in a relative 
sense only. 

There were no ‘‘politicals” on board. 
There were about 1100 convicts, and judg- 
ing from their appearance, the great ma- 
jority of them were criminals of the lowest 
and most degraded category. I could not 
conceal my surprise at the smallness of 
the guard that stood watch over them, 
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and the absence of fear tliat seemed to be 
entertained of the possibility of an out- 
break. With the exception of three men, 
who, as punishment for misconduct dur- 
ing the voyage, were chained to the deck, 
the convicts were free to move about, it 
appeared, pretty much as they pleased. 
The guard of soldiers certainly did not 
number twenty men,who went about gen- 
erally unarmed; and thesailors of the ship, 
who were not armed at all, seemed to be 
on the best of terms with the convicts, 
with whom they sat and talked, and even 
played cards. The convicts, judging from 
their faces, seemed all to belong to one 
and the same class of confirmed and 
hardened criminals, but ethnically it was 
the most varied assortment of types of the 
races of the human family that I remem- 
ber to have seen. Among them tle real 
Muscovites of the muzhik class, with their 
meek long beard and lamblike eyes, were 
in an infinitely small minority, but every 
other race of the conglomerate empire was 
strongly represented. There wereGermans 
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from the Baltic Provinces, and the blond 
Finns with their bleached vellow hair, 
who certainly more resembled the Ger- 
man type of the days of Tacitus than do 
the Prussians of to-day, who look, partic- 
ularly the East Prussians, quite Slavish, 
There 
were Chinamen and Tartars, and many 
varieties of Mohammedans., and Persians, 
and Tureomans, and Polish Jews, Ruthe- 
nians, Great Russians and Little Russians, 
Georgians, and the men from the Caueasus. 
As I looked upon this spectacle, in other 
respects so sad, [ could not help being 
amazed at the facility which the Russian 
civilization seems to possess in oblitera- 
ting national traits and characteristics, 
and attracting to it the loyalty and de- 
votion of the most alien races—a gift which 
it has in common with the civilization 
of the United States. These men were, 
one and all, Rus- 

sians, or claimed 


as they should from their origin. 
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there, and to illustrate it by their presence. 
In company with the captain and the 
officer of police who had come from Rus- 
sia in charge of the convoy, I visited 
nook and corner of the ship; 
and though the vovage had been made 
under the adverse circumstances of bad 
weather and shortness of the water-sup- 
ply, still everything was shipshape and 
remarkably clean, as a ship must be to 
pass through the tropics unseathed by 
disease. The sleeping-bunks were some- 
what cramped and crowded, but they were 
no worse in this respect than a very great 


every 


majority of sea-going vessels which carry 
steerage passengers in every part of the 
The police officer gave me a re- 
cital of the incidents of the uneventful 
voxage—of how the convicts, brought to- 
gether from every province of the empire, 
had embarked at Odessa, where the bishop 


world. 





to be, though by 
blood and edu- 
cation they were 
as alien to 
civilization as 
I. I remember- 
ed the instances 
furnished by our 
own history,and 
more numerous- 
ly by Russian 
history of the 
last generation, 
of how quickly 
the two 
tries absorb men 
of power and 
convert them to 
their own uses. 
Ali Khan, the 
wild leader of 
turbulent central 
Asian hordes. 
and the deter- 
mined enemy 
of Russia, after 
the last battle 
had been fought 
takes service 
with his conqueror, and begins a new and 
serviceable career as General Alikhanoff ; 
and in a somewhat similar way—though 
the comparison may seem invidious, which 
it is not meant to be—we send not seldom 
naturalized citizens of recent date to for- 
eign courts to represent our civilization 


her 


coun- 


GOLD-WASHING 


NEAR NERTSCHINSK. 


had in person given the members of the 
convoy his blessing, and had sprinkled 
the ship from stem to stern with holy 
water. For fifteen days after setting sail 
the prisoners all wear fetters and ankle 
bracelets connected by a chain, gangs of 
ten men being generally chained together. 
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On the sixteenth day, however, the armor- 
er comes out on the deck and knocks off 
the manacles and removes the chains, so 
they are free men now as long as their 
conduct is good. They were all very do- 
cile and submissive, and seemed well fed 
and content. A kind of cabbage soup 
that was served out to them in great bow|]s 
seemed to me, after my experiences in the 
interior, very savory, and, upon the invi 
tation of the police officer, I broke my 
morning fast with them. 

Hardly had the convicts hastily bolted 
their breakfasts before I saw them crowd- 
ing to the port side of the ship, climbing 
into the shrouds, gesticulating wildly in 
the direction of the shore, and asking all 
manner of questions of the officials as 
to the new land, the portals of which now 
lay open before them. In no other quar- 
ter of the globe, and under the operation 
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of no other of the penal systems I have 
seen in operation in various parts of the 
world, can you see men approach the 
place where they are destined to serve 
out their sentence of punishment with 
such eagerness and with such an expres- 
sion of hopefulness as I now saw depicted 
upon the faces of these men. They had 
rather the appearance of convicts wlio 
were about to be liberated than of men 
for whom the endless and interminable 
days of prison life were only beginuing. 
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These hopes and the happy anticipations 


which they evidently entertained were, 
in my opinion, well founded; for many 
the life that was beginning, though cer 
tain to be attended with not a few hard- 
ships and many discomforts, and for some 
perhaps with considerable suffering, was 
certainly not the life of deadening hope 
less routine of penal servitude under the 
cellular system now almost universal 

that system which eats out men’s hearts, 
and breaks down their spirit, and ruins 
them mentally and pliysically and in ev 
ery way. Here in Siberia the outlook 
for the convict is very different. Each 
and every one of these men who looked 
so eagerly towards the shore, however 
the category of criminals to 
which he belongs may be, or what 
previous career of servitude to the brutal 
instincts may have 


degraded 


his 


been, was here as 
sured of achance 
not only to be 
gin a new life, 
but even to re 
trieve his for- 
tunes. When 
I say, judging 


tn at 


from past expe 
rience, that 
a great number 
would have the 
strength to avail 


not 


themselves of 
this opportuni- 
ty, it is only 
admitting that 
they are hu- 
man, and that, 
once having fall- 
en, it is difficult 
to rise and fall 
no more; but I 
am convinced 
that the reforma- 
tive effect of the 
system is most 
happy; that it results in returning to so- 
ciety a greater number of men worthy to 
be admitted into it than any other system 
of penal punishment that is practised. 
The people and the press of Siberia are 
unanimous in-their support of Count 
Duhofskoi’s memorial to the throne. 
which aims at the concentration of all 
the convicts, of the criminal class at least, 
into stations, depots, and colonies on the 
island of Sakhalin. That the press of the 
country should be so outspoken in its op- 
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position to the continuance of the present 
system is certainly a healthful sign, and I 
believe that the foreign critics, in leaving 
this long-controverted question in the 
hands of the Siberians, who are most di- 
rectly concerned, and who are perfectly 
acquainted with its many phases, will do 
well, and perhaps then time miglit be 
found to ferret out and expose 
which flourish nearer home. 
While all classes in Siberia unite in 
asking for the abolition of the convict 
system as now in force, they are equally 
unanimous in denying the existence of 
the inhuman abuses which in the past 
have been imputed to it. In their opin- 
ion, however, a continuance of the sys- 
tem would prove a great menace aud an 
actual danger to the security and peace 
of the industrious settlements, which are 
springing up and entering upen a flour 
ishing and prosperous existence all 
through the country, upon the line of 
the Trans-Siberian and upon the banks 
of the Amur, as well as all through the 
Primorsk, or Maritime Province. This 
danger, they point out, arises from the 
ease with which often inveterate and 


abuses 


hardened criminals obtain, almost imme- 
diately upon their arrival in Siberia, a 
ticket of leave, and then show too often 
how unchangeable is the bent of their 
criminal character by the immediate com- 
mission of some horrible crime. 

The details of the memorial of the Gov- 
ernor-General and the plan which he pro- 
poses have not been published as yet, but 
I am credibly informed that he asks that 
all men who have been tried and convicted 
of a felony or other criminal offence in 
Russia be first confined to the island of 
Sakhalin for a probation period of three 
years, and only then, if he should make 
good use of his liberty, be permitted to 
pass over the sea into the promised land 
of Siberia. The Governor-General points 
out clearly that as the voluntary emigra- 


tion of the free laborer is rapidly increas- 
ing, and that as the construction of the 
railroad upon which so many thousands 


of workmen have been engaged will 
shortly be completed, and many thou- 
sands of men be in want of work, the 
disastrous effects upon the labor market, 
which at first view appear serious, will, 
in fact, prove infinitely small in compari- 
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son with the direct, immediate, and un- 
doubted benefit which will accrue. 

It is quite apparent, then, that the peo- 
ple of Siberia ask for the abolition of 
the system not because under it the con- 
victs are treated inhumanly, but 
cause the system and its abuses consti- 
tute a real danger to their growing com- 
munities. I have no doubt that this 
unanimity of opinion will lead at an early 
day to the closer confinement of the hope- 
less and incorrigible criminals to Sakha- 
lin, where they can be more securely 
guarded, and I am convinced that this 
change will prove not a bad one for the 


be- 


hm ¢ 
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criminals themselves, and certainly a most 
excellent thing for the Siberians and the 
future welfare of the country. 

I carried away from Siberia the convic- 
tion that while it is not likely that the 
present agitation against a continuance of 
their peculiar institution will result in it 
being entirely done away with, it would 
be strange indeed if a movement in which 
every organ of public opinion, every com- 
mercial body, and every official of rank 
in the country is taking an active part 
should not result in the adoption of a 
system which will at once ameliorate 
the condition of the ‘‘ unfortunate” and 
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remove one of the great dangers to the 
Tn- 
deed, I am more sanguine than this, and 
my hopes are not rose-colored by a strong 
Russophile bias. On the contrary, my 
views are based entirely upon what I saw 
in the country and upon information that 
I gathered from altogether trustworthy 
The result of this information, 
and the high opinion I formed, after much 
close personal contact, of the intelligence 
and the humanity of the Russian police 
and officials of the penal service, encour- 
age me to hope that the solution shortly 
to be reached in regard to this knotty 


development of this colossal empire. 


sources. 
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question will prove of more far-reaching 
consequence than is at present appre- 
hended or within the scope of the inquiry 
now in progress. I believe that the new 
method will prove to be of so happy a 
character that those countries of the 
world, other than Russia, where the con- 
viet system is still in force, and where 
that great abuse of it the subletting of 
convict laborers to more or less irre- 
sponsible contractors is still permitted, 
may do well to study carefully the new 
tussian system; and perhaps we may 
yet all profit by following her enlight- 
ened and humane example. 
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BY STEPHEN CRANE. 


I. 
ITTLE JIM was, for the time, engine 

4 Number 36, and he was making the 
run between Syracuse and Rochester. He 
was fourteen minutes behind time, and 
the throttle was wide open. In conse- 
quence, when he swung around the curve 
at the flower-bed, a wheel of his cart de- 
stroyed a peony. Number 36 slowed down 
at once and looked guiltily at his father, 
who was mowing the lawn. The doctor 
had his back to this accident, and he con- 
tinued to pace slowly to and fro, pushing 
the mower. 

Jim dropped the tongue of the cart. He 
looked at his father and at the broken 
flower. Finally he went to the peony and 
tried to stand it on its pins, resuscitated, 
but the spine of it was hurt, and it would 
only hang limply from his hand. Jim 
could do no reparation. He looked again 
toward his father. 

He went on to the lawn, very slowly, 
and kicking wretchedly at the turf. Pres- 
entiy his father came along with the 
whirring machine, while the sweet new 
grass blades spun from the knives. Ina 
low voice, Jim said, *‘ Pa!” 

The doctor was shaving this lawn as 
if it were a priest’s chin. All during the 
season he had worked at it in the coolness 
and peace of the evenings after supper. 
Even in the shadow of the cherry-trees 
the grass was strong and healthy. Jim 
raised his voice a trifle. ‘‘ Pa!” 

The doctor paused, and with the howl 
of the machine no longer occupying the 
sense, one could hear the robins in the 
cherry-trees arranging their affairs. Jim’s 
hands were behind his back, and some- 
times his fingers clasped and unclasped. 
Again he said, ‘‘ Pa!” The child's fresh 
and rosy lip was lowered. 

The doctor stared down at his son, 
thrusting his head forward and frowning 
attentively. ‘* What is it, Jimmie?” 

‘*Pa!” repeated the child at length. 
Then he raised his finger and pointed at 
the flower-bed. ‘‘ There!” 

‘* What?” said the doctor, frowning 
more. ‘* What is it, Jim?” 

After a period of silence, during which 
the child may have undergone a severe 


mental tumult, he raised his finger and 
repeated his former word—‘* There!” The 
father had respected this silence with per- 
fect courtesy. Afterward his glance care- 
fully followed the direction indicated by 
the child's finger, but he could see no- 
thing which explained to him. ‘I don’t 
understand what you mean, Jimmie,” he 
said. 

It seemed that the importance of the 
whole thing had taken away the boy's 
vocabulary. He could only reiterate, 
“There!” 

The doctor mused upon the situation, 
but he could make nothing of it. At last 
he said, *‘Come, show me.” 

Together they crossed the lawn tow- 
ard the flower-bed. Atsome yards from 
the broken peony Jimmie began to lag. 
‘* There!” The word came almost breath- 
lessly. 

** Where?” said the doctor. 

Jimmie kicked at the grass, 
he replied. 

The doctor was obliged to go forward 
alone. After some trouble he found the 
subject of the incident, the broken flower. 
Turning then, he saw the child lurking at 
the rear and scanning his countenance. 

The father reflected. After a time he 
said, ‘‘ Jimmie, come here.” With an 
infinite modesty of demeanor the child 
came forward. ‘ Jimmie, how did this 
happen ?” 

The child answered, ‘‘Now—I was 
playin’ train—and—now—I runned over 
it.” 

‘* You were doing what?” 

‘*T was playin’ train.” 

The father reflected again. ‘* Well. 
Jimmie,” he said, slowly, ‘‘ I guess you 
had better not play train any more to- 
day. Do you think you had better?” 

** No, sir.” said Jimmie. 

During the delivery of the judgment 
the child had not faced his father, and 
afterward he went away, with his head 
lowered, shuffling his feet. 


“There!” 


II. 
It was apparent from Jimmie’s manner 
that he felt some kind of desire to efface 
himself. He went down to the stable. 
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Henry Johnson, the negro who cared for 
the doctor's horses, was sponging the 
buggy. He grinned fraternally when he 
saw Jimmie coming. These two were 
pals. In regard to almost everything in 
life they seemed to have minds precisely 
alike. Of course there were points of em- 
phatic divergence. For instance, it was 
plain from Henry’s talk that he was a 
very handsome negro, and he was known 
to be a light, a weight, and an eminence 
in the suburb of the town, where lived 
the larger number of the negroes, and 
obviously this glory was over Jimmie’s 
horizon; but he vaguely appreciated it 
and paid deference to Henry for it main- 
ly because Henry appreciated it and de- 
ferred to himself. However, on all points 
of conduct as related to the doctor, who 
was the moon, they were in complete but 
unexpressed understanding. Whenever 
Jimmie became the victim of an eclipse 
he went to the stable to solace himself 
with Henry’s crimes. Henry, with the 
elasticity of his race. could usually pro- 
vide a sin to place himself on a footing 
with the disgraced one. Perhaps he would 
remember that he had forgotten to put 
the hitching-strap in the back of the bug- 
gy on some recent occasion, and had been 
reprimanded by the doctor. Then these 


two would commune subtly and without 
words concerning their moon, holding 
themselves sympathetically as people who 


had committed similar treasons. On the 
other hand, Henry would sometimeschoose 
to absolutely repudiate this idea, and when 
Jimmie appeared in his shame would bully 
him most virtuously, preaching with as- 
surance the precepts of the doctor's creed, 
and pointing out to Jimmie all his abom- 
inations. Jimmie did not discover that 
this was odious in his comrade. He ac- 
cepted it and lived in its shadow with 
humility, merely trying to conciliate the 
saintly Henry with acts of deference. 
Won by this attitude, Henry would some- 
times allow the child to enjoy the felicity 
of squeezing the sponge over a buggy- 
wheel, even when Jimmie was still gory 
from unspeakable deeds. 

Whenever Henry dwelt for a time in 
sackcloth, Jimmie did not patronize him 
at all. This was a justice of his age, his 
condition. He did not know. Besides, 
Henry could drive a horse, and Jimmie 
had a full sense of this sublimity. Henry 
personally conducted the moon during 
the splendid journeys through the coun- 
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try roads, where farms spread on all sides, 
with sheep, cows, and other marvels 
abounding. 

‘Hello, Jim!” said Henry, poising his 
sponge. Water was dripping from the 
buggy. Sometimes the horses in the 
stalls stamped thunderingly on the pine 
floor. There was an atmosphere of hay 
and of harness. 

Fora minute Jimmie refused to take an 
interest in anything. He was very down- 
cast. He could not even feel the won- 
ders of wagou-washing. Henry, while at 
his work, narrowly observed him. 

‘*Your pop done wallop yer, didn’t he?” 
he said at last. 

‘‘No,” said Jimmie, defensively; ‘‘ he 
didn’t.” 

After this casual remark Henry con- 
tinued his labor, with a scowl of occupa- 
tion. Presently he said: ‘‘I done tol’ 
yer many’s th’ time not to go a-foolin’ 
an’ a-projjeckin’ with them flowers. Yer 
pop don’ like it nohow.”’ As a matter of 
fact, Henry had never mentioned flowers 
to the boy. 

Jimmie preserved a gloomy silence, so 
Heury began to use seductive wiles in 
this affair of washing a wagon. It was 
not until he began to spin a wheel on the 
tree, and the sprinkling water flew every- 
where, that the boy was visibly moved. 
He had been seated on the sill of the car- 
riage-house door, but at the beginning of 
this ceremony he arose and circled toward 
the buggy, with an interest that slowly 
consumed the remembrance of a late dis- 
grace. 

Johnson could then display all the 
dignity of a man whose duty it was to 
protect Jimmie from asplashing. ‘* Look 
out, boy! look out! You done gwi’ spile 
ver pants. I raikon your mommer don't 
‘low this foolishness, she know it. I ain’t 
gwi’ have you round yere spilin’ yer 
pants, an’ have Mis’ Trescott light on me 
pressen'ly. “Deed I ain’t.” 

He spoke with an air of great irrita- 
tion, but he was not annoyed at all. 
This tone was merely a part of his im- 
portance. In reality he was always de- 
lighted to have the child there to witness 
the business of the stable. For one thing, 
Jimmie was invariably overcome with 
reverence when he was told how beauti- 
fully a harness was polished or a horse 
groomed. Henry explained each detail 
of this kind with unction, procuring great 
joy from the child's admiration. 
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After Johnson had taken his 
supper in the kitchen, he went to 
his loft in the carriage-house and 
dressed himself with much care. 
No belle of a court circle could 
bestow more mind on a toilet than 
did Johnson. On second thought, 
he was more like a priest arraying 
himself for some parade of the 
church. As he emerged from his 
room and sauntered down the car- 
riage drive, no one would have sus- 
pected him of ever having washed a 
buggy. 

It was not altogether a matter of 
the lavender trousers, nor yet the 
straw hat with its bright silk band. 
The change was somewhere far in 
the interior of Henry. But there 
was no cake-walk hyperbole in it. 
He was simply a quiet, well-bred 
gentleman of position, wealth, and 
other necessary achievements out 
for an evening stroll, and he had 
never washed a wagon in his life. 

In the morning, when in his 
working - clothes, he had met a 
friend — ‘‘ Hello, Pete!” ‘* Hello, 
Henry!” Now, in his effulgence, 
he encountered this same friend. 
His bow was not at all haughty. 
If it expressed anything, it ex- 
pressed consummate generosity— 
‘*Good-evenin’, Misteh Washing- 
ton.” Pete, who was very dirty, 
being at work in a potato-patch, 
responded in a mixture of abase- 
ment and appreciation — ‘* Good- 
evenin’, Misteh Johnsing.” 

The shimmering blue of the elec- 
tric are-lamps was strong in the main 
street of the town. At numerous points 
it was conquered by the orange glare of 
the outnumbering gas-lights in the win- 
dows of shops. Through this radiant 
lane moved a crowd, which culminated in 
a throng before the post-office, awaiting 
the distribution of the evening mails. 
Occasionally there came into it a shrill 
electric street-car, the motor singing like 
a cageful of grasshoppers, and possessing 
a great gong that clanged forth both 
warnings and simple noise. At the little 
theatre, which was a varnish and red- 
plush miniature of one of the famous 
New York theatres, a company of strollers 
was to play Hast Lynne. The young 
men of the town were mainly gathered at 


““NO ONE WOULD HAVE SUSPECTED HIM OF EVER 


HAVING WASHED A BUGGY.” 


the corners, in distinctive groups, which 
expressed various shades and lines of 
chumship, and had little to do with any 


social gradations. There they discussed 
everything with critical insight, passing 
the whole town in review as it swarmed 
in the street. When the gongs of the 
electric cars ceased for a moment to harry 
the ears, there could be heard the sound of 
the feet of the leisurely crowd on the blue- 
stone pavement. and it was like the peace- 
ful evening lashing at the shore of a lake. 
At the foot of the hill, where two lines of 
maples sentinelled the way, an electric 
lamp glowed high among the embowering 
branches, and made most wonderful shad- 
ow-etchings on the road below it. 
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When Johnson appeared amid the 
throng a member of one of the profane 
groups at a corner instantly telegraphed 
news of this extraordinary arrival to his 
companions. They hailed him. ‘** Hello, 
Henry! Going to walk for a cake to- 
night?” 

** Ain’t he smooth?” 

‘“Why, you've got that cake right in 
your pocket, Henry !” 

** Throw out your chest a little more.” 

Henry was not ruffled in any way by 
these quiet admonitions and compliments. 
In reply he laughed a supremely good- 
natured, chuckling laugh, which never- 
theless expressed an underground com- 
placency of superior metal. 

Young Griscom, the lawyer, was just 
emerging from Reifsnyder’s barber shop, 
rubbing his chin contentedly. On the 
steps he dropped his hand and looked 
with wide eyes into the crowd. Sudden- 
ly he bolted back into the shop. ‘* Wow!” 
he cried to the parliament; ** you ought 
to see the coon that’s coming!” 

Reifsnyder and his assistant instantly 
poised their razors high and turned tow- 
ard the window. Two belathered heads 
reared from the chairs. The electric 
shine in the street caused an effect like 
water to them who looked through the 


glass from the yellow glamour of Reif- 


snyder’s shop. In fact, the people with- 
out resembled the inhabitants of a great 
aquarium that here had a square pane in 
it. Presently into this frame swam the 
graceful form of Henry Johnson. 

**Chee!” said Reifsnyder. He and his 
assistant with one accord threw their ob- 
ligations to the winds, and leaving their 
lathered victims helpless, advanced to 
the window. ‘‘Ain’t he a taisy?” said 
Reifsnyder, marvelling. 

But the man in the first chair, with a 
grievance in his mind, had found a wea- 
pon. ‘‘ Why, that’s only Henry John- 
son, you blamed idiots! Come on now, 
Reif, and shave me. What do you think 
I am—a mummy?” 

Reifsnyder turned, in a great excite- 
ment. ‘I bait you any money that vas 
not Henry Johnson! Henry Johnson! 
Rats!” The scorn put into this last word 
made it an explosion. ‘‘ That man vas 
a Pullman-car porter or someding. How 
could that be Henry Johnson?” he de- 
manded, turbulently. ‘‘ You vas crazy.” 

The man in the first chair faced the 
barber in a storm of indignation. ‘‘ Didn't 
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I give him those lavender trousers?” ]\¢ 
roared. 

And young Griscom, who had remained 
attentively at the window, said: ** Yes, | 
guess that was Henry. It looked like 
him.” 

‘Oh, vell,” said Reifsnyder, returning 
to his business, ‘‘if you think so! Oh, 
vell!” He implied that he was submit 
ting for the sake of amiability. 

Finally the man in the second chair, 
mumbling from a mouth made timid 
by adjacent lather, said: ** That was Hen- 
ry Johnson all right. Why, he always 
dresses like that when he wants to make 
a front! He's the biggest dude in town 
—anybody knows that.” 

‘**Chinger!” said Reifsnyder. 

Henry was not at all oblivious of 
the wake of wondering ejaculation that 
streamed out behind him. On other oc 
casions he had reaped this same joy, and 
he always had an eye for the demonstra- 
tion. With a face beaming with happi- 
ness he turned away from the scene of 
his victories into a narrow side street, 
where the electric light still hung high, 
but only to exhibit a row of tumble-down 
houses leaning together like paralyties. 

The saffron Miss Bella Farragut, in a 
calico frock, had been crouched on the 
front stoop, gossiping at long range, but 
she espied her approaching caller at a dis- 
tance. She daslied around the corner of 
the house, galloping like a horse. Henry 
saw it all, but he preserved the polite de- 
meanor of a guest when a waiter spills 
claret down his cuff. In this awkward 
situation he was simply perfect. 

The duty of receiving Mr. Johnson fell 
upon Mrs. Farragut, because Bella, in an- 
other room, was scrambling wildly into 
her best gown. The fat old woman met 
him with a great ivory smile, sweeping 
back with the door, and bowing low. 
‘Walk in, Misteh Johnson, walk in. 
How is you dis ebenin’, Misteh Johnson— 
how is you?” 

Henry’s face showed like a reflector as 
he bowed and bowed, bending almost 
from his head to his ankles. ‘* Good- 
evenin’, Mis’ Fa’gut; good-evenin’. How 
is you dis evenin’? Is all you’ folks well, 
Mis’ Fa‘gut?” 

After a great deal of kowtow, they 
were planted in two chairs opposite eacli 
other in the living-room. Here they ex- 
changed the most tremendous civilities, 
until Miss Bella swept into the room, 





‘* HENRY JOHNSON! RATS!” 


when there was more kowtdw on all sides, 
and a smiling show of teeth that was like 
an illumination. 

The cooking-stove was of course in this 
drawing-room, and on the fire was some 
kind of a long-winded stew. Mrs. Farra- 
gut was obliged to aris’ and attend to it 
from time to time. Also young Sim came 
in and went to bed on his pallet in the cor- 
ner. But to all these domesticities the 
three maintained an absolute dumbness. 
They bowed and smiled and ignored and 
imitated until a late hour, and if they had 
been the occupants of the most gorgeous 
salon in the world they could not have 
been more like three monkeys. 

After Henry had gone, Bella, who en- 
couraged herself in the appropriation of 
phrases, said, ‘‘ Oh, ma, isn’t he divine?” 

IV. 

A Saturday evening was a sign always 
for a larger crowd to parade the thorough- 
fare. In summer the band played until 
ten o’clock in the little park. Most of 
the young men of the town affected to be 
superior to this band, even to despise it; 
but in the still and fragrant evenings 
they invariably turned out in force, be- 
cause the girls were sure to attend this 
concert, strolling slowly over the grass, 
linked closely in pairs, or preferably in 
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threes, .in the curious publie dependence 
upon one another which was their in- 
heritance. There was no particular so- 
cial aspect to this gathering, save that 
group regarded group with interest, but 
mainly in silence. Perhaps one girl 
would nudge another girl and suddenly 
say, ‘‘ Look! there goes Gertie Hodgson 
and her sister!” And they would appear 
to regard this as an event of importance. 

On a particular evening a rather large 
company of young men were gathered on 
the sidewalk that edged the park. They 
remained thus beyond the borders of the 
festivities because of their dignity, which 
would not exactly allow them to appear 
in anything whieh was so much fun for 
the younger lads. These latter were ca- 
reering madly through the crowd, pre- 
cipitating minor accidents from time to 
time, but usually fleeing like mist swept 
by the wind before retribution could lay 
its hands upon them. 

The band played a waltz which in- 
volved a gift of prominence to the bass 
horn, and one of the young men on the 
sidewalk said that the music reminded 
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him of the new engines on the hill pump- 
ing water into the reservoir. <A similarity 
of this kind was not inconceivable, but 
the young man did not say it because he 
disliked the band’s playing. He said it 
because it was fashionable to say that 
manner of thing concerning the band. 
However, over in the stand, Billie Harris, 
who played the snare-drum, was always 
surrounded by a throng of boys, who 
adored his every whack. 

After the mails from New York and 
Rochester had been finally distributed. 
the crowd from the post-office added to 
the mass already in the park. The wind 
waved the leaves of the maples, and, high 
in the air, the blue-burning globes of 
the are lamps caused the wonderful 
traceries of leaf shadows on the ground. 
When the light fell upon the upturned 
face of a girl, it caused it to glow with a 
wonderful pallor. A policeman came 
suddenly from the darkness and chased 
a gang of obstreperous little boys. They 
hooted him from a distance. The leader 


of the band had some of the mannerisms 
of the great musicians, and during a pe- 
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riod of silence the crowd smiled when 
they saw him raise his hand to his brow, 
stroke it sentimentally, and glance up- 
ward with a look of poetic anguish. In 
the shivering light, which gave to the 
park an effect like a great vaulted hall, 
the throng swarmed, with a gentle mur- 
mur of dresses switching the turf, and 
with a steady hum of voices. 

Suddenly, without preliminary bars, 
there arose from afar the great hoarse 
roar of a factory whistle. It raised and 
swelled to a sinister note, and then it 
sang on the night wind one long call 
that held the crowd in the park immovy- 
able, speechless. The band-master had 
been about to vehemently let fall his 
hand to start the band on a thundering 
career through a popular march, but, 
smitten by this giant voice from tlie 
night, his hand dropped slowly to his 
knee, and, his mouth agape, he looked at 
his men in silence. The cry died away 
to a wail, and then to stiliness. It re- 
leased the muscles of the company of 
young men on the sidewalk, who had 
been like statues, posed eagerly, lithely, 


‘‘THEY BOWED AND SMILED UNTIL A LATE HOUR.” 





‘‘THE BAND PLAYED A WALTZ.” 


their ears turned. And then they wheeled 
upon each other simultaneously, and, in 
a single explosion, they shouted, ‘‘ One!” 

Again the sound swelled in the night 
and roared its long ominous ery, and as 
it died away the crowd of young men 
wheeled upon each other and, in chorus, 
yelled, ‘** Two!” 

There was a moment of breathless 
waiting. Then they bawled, ‘‘ Second 
district!’ In a flash the company of in- 
dolent and cynical young men had van- 
ished like a snowball disrupted by dyna- 
mite. 

+. 

Jake Rogers was the first man to reach 
the home of Tuscarora Hose Company 
Number Six. He had wrenched his key 
from his pocket as he tore down the street, 
and he jumped at the spring-lock like a 
demon. As the doors flew back before 
his hands he leaped and kicked the 
wedges from a pair of wheels, loosened a 
tongue from its clasp, and in the glare of 
the electric light which the town placed 
before each of its hose-houses the next 
comers beheld the spectacle of Jake Ro- 
gers bent like hickory in the manfulness 
of his pulling, and the heavy cart was 


moving slowly towards the doors. Four 
men joined him at the time, and as they 
swung with the cart out into the street, 
dark tigures sped towards them from the 
ponderous shadows back of the electric 
lamps. Some set up the inevitable ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What district?” 

‘* Second,” was replied to them in a 
compact howl. Tuscarora Hose Com- 
pany Number Six swept on a _ perilous 
wheel into Niagara Avenue. and as the 
men, attached to the cart by the rope 
which had beén paid out from the wind- 
lass under the tongue, pulled madly in 
their fervor and abandon, the gong under 
the axle clanged incitingly. And some- 
times the same cry was heard, ‘* What dis- 
trict?” 

** Second.” 

On a grade Johnnie Thorpe fell, and 
exercising a singular muscular ability, 
rolled out in time from the track of the 
on-coming wheel, and arose, dishevelled 
and aggrieved, casting a look of mourn- 
ful disenchantment upon the black crowd 
that poured after the machine. The cart 
seemed to be the apex of a dark wave that 
was whirling as if it had been a broken 
dam. Back of the lad were stretches of 
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lawn, and in that direction front doors 
were banged by men who hoarsely shout- 
ed out into the clamorous avenue, ‘‘ What 
district?” 

At one of these houses a woman came 
to the door bearing a lamp, shielding her 
face from its rays with her hands. Across 
the cropped grass the avenue represented 
to hera kind of black torrent,upon which, 
nevertheless, fled numerous miraculous 
figures upon bicycles. She did not know 
that the towering light at the corner was 
continuing its nightly whine. 

Suddenly a little boy somersaulted 
around the corner of the house as if he 
had been projected down a flight of 
stairs by a catapultian boot. He halted 
himself in front of the house by dint of a 
rather extraordinary evolution with his 
legs. ‘‘Oh, ma,” he gasped, ‘‘can I go? 
Can I, ma?” 

She straightened with the coldness of 
the exterior mother-judgment, although 
the hand that held the lamp trembled 
slightly. ‘No, Willie; you had better 
come to bed.” 

Instantly he began to buck and fume 
like a mustang. ‘‘Oh, ma,” he cried, 
contorting himself—‘‘ oh, ma, can’t I go? 
Please, ma, can’t I go? Can’t I go, ma?” 

‘It’s half past nine now, Willie.” 


He ended by wailing out a compro- 
mise: ‘‘ Well, just down to the corner, 


ma? Just down to the corner?” 

From the avenue came the sound of 
rushing men who wildly shouted. Some- 
body had grappled the bell-rope in the 
Methodist church, and now over the town 
rang this solemn and terrible voice, speak- 
ing from the clouds. Moved from its 
peaceful business, this bell gained a new 
spirit in the portentous night, and it 
swung the heart to and fro, up and down, 
with each peal of it. 

‘** Just down to the corner, ma?” 

‘** Willie, it’s half past nine now.” 

VI. 

The outlines of the house of Dr. Tres- 
cott had faded quietly into the evening, 
hiding a shape such as we call Queen 
Anne against the pall of the blackened 
sky. The neighborhood was at this time 
so quiet, and seemed so devoid of obstruc- 
tions, that Hannigan’'s dog thought it a 
good opportunity to prow] in forbidden 
precincts, and so came and pawed Tres- 
cott’s lawn, growling, and considering 
himself a formidable beast. Later, Peter 
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Washington strolled past the house and 
whistled, but there was no dim light shin- 
ing from Henry's loft, and presently 
Peter went his way. The rays from the 
street, creeping in silvery waves over the 
grass, caused the row of shrubs along 
the drive to throw a cléar, bold shade. 

A wisp of smoke came from one of the 
windows at the end of the house and 
drifted quietly into the branches of a 
cherry-tree. Its companions followed it 
in slowly increasing numbers, and finally 
there was acurrent controlled by invisible 
banks which poured into the fruit-laden 
boughs of the cherry-tree. It was no 
more to be noted than if a troop of dim 
and silent gray monkeys had been climb- 
ing a grape-vine into the clouds. 

After a moment the window brighten- 
ed as if the four panes of it had been 
stained with blood, and a quick ear might 
have been led to imagine the fire-imps 
calling and calling, clan joining clan, 
gathering to the colors. From the street, 
however, the house maintained its dark 
quiet, insisting to a passer-by that it was 
the safe dwelling of people who close to 
retire early to tranquil dreams. No one 
could have heard this low droning of the 
gathering clans. 

Suddenly the panes of the red win- 
dow tinkled and crashed to the ground, 
and at other windows there suddenly 
reared other flames, like bloody spectres 
at the apertures ofa haunted house, This 
outbreak had been well planned, as if by 
professional revolutionists. 

A man’s voice suddenly shouted: 
‘Fire! Fire! Fire!’ Hannigan had 
flung his pipe frenziedly from him be- 
cause his lungs demanded room. He 
tumbled down from his perch, swung 
over the fence, and ran shouting towards 
the front door of the Trescotts’. Then he 
hammered on the door, using his fists as 
if they were mallets. Mrs. Trescott in 
stantly came to one of the windows on 
the second floor. Afterwards she knew 
she had been about to say, ‘‘The doctor 
is not at home, but if you will leave your 
name, I will let him know as soon as he 
comes.” 

Hannigan’s bawling was for a minute 
incoherent, but she understood that it was 
not about croup. 

** What?” she said, raising the window 
swiftly. 

““Your house is on fire! 
ablaze! Move quick if—” 


You're all 
His cries were 
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resounding in the street as if it were 
a cave of echoes. Many feet pattered 
swiftly on the stones. There was one 
man Who ran with an almost fabulous 
He wore lavender trou- 

sers. A straw hat with a bright 

silk band was held half crum- 

pled in his hand. 

As Henry reached the front 
door, Hannigan had just broken 
the lock with a kick. 

A thick cloud of 
smoke poured over 
them, and Henry, 
ducking head, 
rushed intoit. From 
Hannigan’s clamor 
he knew only one 
thing, but it turn- 

ed him blue with 
horror. In_ the 
hall a lick of 
flame had found 

the cord that sup- 
ported ** Signing 

the Declaration.” 
The engraving 
slumped sudden- 

ly down at one 
and then 
dropped to the 
floor, where it 
burst with the 
sound of a bomb. 

The fire was al- 
ready roaring like a winter wind among 
the pines. 

At the head of the stairs Mrs. Trescott 
was waving her arms as if they were two 
reeds. ‘‘Jimmie! Save Jimmie!” she 
screamed in Henry’s face. He plunged 
past her and disappeared, taking the long- 
familiar routes among these upper cham- 
bers, where he liad once held office as a 
sort of second assistant house-maid. 

Hannigan had followed him up the 
stairs, and grappled the arm of the mani- 
acal woman there. His face was black 
with rage. ‘* You must come down,” he 
bellowed. 

She would only scream at him in reply: 
‘Jimmie! Jimmie! Save Jimmie!” But 
he dragged her forth while she babbled at 
him. 

As they swung out into the open air a 
man ran across the lawn, and seizing a 
shutter, pulled it from its hinges and flung 
it far out upon the grass. Then he franti- 
cally attacked the other sliutters one by 


speed. 


his 


end, 
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‘“ WHAT DISTRICT?” 


one. 
ity. 

‘Here, you,” howled Hannigan, ‘‘ hold 
Mrs. Trescott— And stop—” 

The news had been telegraphed by a 
twist of the wrist of a neighbor who had 
gene to the fire-box at the corner, and 
the time when Hannigan and his charge 
struggled out of the house was the time 
when the whistle roared its hoarse night 
call, smiting the crowd in the park, caus 
ing the leader of the band,who was about 
to order the first triumphal clang of a 
military march, to let his hand drop slow- 
ly to his knees. 


It was a kind of temporary insan- 


VII. 

Henry pawed awkwardly through the 
smoke in the upper halls. He had at- 
tempted to guide himself by the walls, 
but they were too hot. The paper was 
crimpling, and he expected at any mo- 
ment to have a flame burst from under 
his hands. 
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** Jimmie!” 

He did not call very loud, as if in fear 
that the humming flames below would 
overhear him. 

‘**Jimmie! Oh, Jimmie!” 

Stumbling and panting, he speedily 
reached the entrance to Jimmie’s room 
and flung open the door. The little cham- 
ber had no smoke in it atall. It was 
faintly illumined by a beautiful rosy light 
reflected circuitously from the flames that 
were consuming the house. The boy had 
apparently just been aroused by the noise. 
He sat in his bed, his lips apart, his eyes 
wide, while upon his little white-robed 
figure played caressing|y the light from the 
fire. As the door flew open he had before 
him this apparition of his pal, a terror- 
stricken negro, all tousled and with wool 
scorching, who leaped upon him and bore 
him up in a blanket as if the whole affair 
were a case of kidnapping by a dreadful 
robber chief. Without waiting to go 
through the usual short but complete pro- 
cess of wrinkling up his face, Jimmie let 
out a gorgeous baw], which resembled the 
expression of a calf’s deepest terror. As 
Johnson, bearing him, reeled into the 
smoke of the hall, he flung his arms 
about his neck and buried his face in the 
blanket. He called twice in muffled tones: 
‘**Mam-ma! Mam-ma!” 

When Johnson came to the top of the 
stairs with his burden, he took a quick step 
backwards. Through the smoke that roll- 
ed to him he could see that the lower hall 
was all ablaze. He cried out then in a 
howl that resembled Jimmie’s former 
achievement. His legs gained a fright- 
ful faculty of bending sideways. Swing- 
ing about precariously on these reedy 
legs, he made his way back slowly, back 
along the upper hall. From the way of 
him then, he had given up almost all idea 
of escaping from the burning house, and 
with it the desire. He was submitting, 
submitting because of his fathers, bend- 
ing his mind in a most perfect slavery to 
this conflagration. 

He now clutched Jimmie as uncon- 
sciously as when, running toward the 
house, he had clutched the hat with the 
bright silk band. 

Suddenly he remembered a little pri- 
vate staircase which led from a bedroom 
to an apartment which the doctor had fit- 
ted up as a laboratory and work-house, 
where he used some of his leisure, and 
also hours when he might have been 
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sleeping, in devoting himself to experi- 
ments which came in the way of his study 
and interest. 

When Johnson recalled this stairway 
the submission to the blaze departed in 
stantly. He had been perfectly familiar 
with it, but his confusion had destroyed 
the memory of it. 

In his sudden momentary apatliy there 
had been little that resembled fear, but 
now, as a way of safety came to him, the 
old frantic terror caught him. He was 
no longer creature to the flames, and he 
was afraid of the battle with them. It was 
a singular and swift set of alternations 
in which he feared twice without submis- 
sion, and submitted once without fear. 

‘** Jimmie!” he wailed, as he staggered 
on his way. He wished this little inan- 
imate body at his breast to participate in 
his tremblings. But the child had lain 
limp and still during these headlong 
charges and countercharges, and no sign 
came from him. 

Johnson passed through two rooms and 
came to the head of the stairs. As he 
opened the door great billows of smoke 
poured out, but gripping Jimmie closer, 
he plunged down through them. All 
manner of odors assailed him during this 
flight. They seemed to be alive with 
envy, hatred,and malice. At the entrance 
to the laboratory he confronted a strange 
spectacle. The room was like a garden in 
the region where might be burning flow- 
ers. Flames of violet, crimson, green, 
blue, orange, and purple were blooming 
everywhere. There was one blaze that 
was precisely the hue of a delicate coral. 
In another place was a mass that lay 
merely in phosphorescent inaction like a 
pile of emeralds. But all these marvels 
were to be seen dimly through clouds of 
heaving, turning, deadly smoke. 

Johnson halted for a moment on the 
threshold. He cried out again in the ne- 
gro wail that had in it the sadness of the 
swamps. Then he rushed across the room. 
An orange-colored flame leaped like a 
panther at the lavender trousers. This 
animal bit deeply into Johnson. There 
was an explosion at one side, and sud- 
denly before him there reared a delicate, 
trembling sapphire shape like a fairy 
lady. With a quiet smile she blocked his 
path and doomed him and Jimmie. John- 
son shrieked,and then ducked in the man- 
ner of his race in fights. He aimed to 
pass under the left guard of the sapphire 
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But she was swifter than eagles, 
and her talons caught in him as he 
plunged past her. Bowing his head as if 
his neck had been struck, Johnson lurched 
forward, twisting this way and that way. 
He fell on his back. The still form in 
the blanket flung from 
his arms, rolled to the 
edge of the floor and be- 
neath the window. 
Johnson had fallen 
with his head at the base 
of an old-fashioned desk. 
There was a row of jars 
upon the top of this desk. 
For the most part, they 
were silent amid this ri- 
oting, but there was one 
which seemed to hold a 
scintillant and writhing 
serpent. 
Suddenly the glass 
splintered, and a ruby-red 
snakelike thing poured its 
thick length out upon the 
top of the old desk. It 
coiled and hesitated, and 
then began to swim a 
languerous way down 
the mahogany slant. At 
the angle it waved its siz- 
zling molten head to and 
fro over the closed eyes 
of the man beneath it. 
Then, in a moment, with 
mystic impulse, it moved 
again, and the red snake 
flowed directly down into 
Johnson’s upturned face. 
Afterwards the trail of 
this creature seemed to 
reek, and amid flames 
and low explosions drops like red - hot 
jewels pattered softly down it at leisurely 
intervals. 


lady. 


VIII. 


Suddenly all roads led to Dr. Tres- 
cott’s. The whole town flowed toward 
one point. Chippeway Hose Company 
Number One toiled desperately up Bridge 
Street Hill even as the Tuscaroras came in 
an impetuous sweep down Niagara Ave- 
nue. Meanwhile the machine of the 
hook-and-ladder experts from across the 
creek was spinning on its way. The 
chief of the fire department had been 
playing poker in the rear room of White- 
ley’s cigar-store, but at the first breath of 
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the alarm he sprang through the door 
like a man escaping with the kitty. 

In Whilomville, on these occasions, 
there was always a number of people who 
instantly turned their attention to the 
bells in the churches and school-houses. 


IN THE LABORATORY. 


The bells not only emphasized the alarm, 
but it was the habit to send these sounds 
rolling across the sky ina stirring brazen 
uproar until the flames were practically 


vanquished. There was also a kind of 
rivalry as to which bell should be made 
to produce the greatest din. Even the 
Valley Church, four miles away among 
the farms, had heard the voices of its 
brethren, and immediately added a quaint 
little yelp. 

Doctor Trescott had been driving home- 
ward, slowly smoking a cigar, and feeling 
glad that this last case was now in com- 
plete obedience to him, like a wild ani- 
mal that he had subdued, when he heard 
the long whistle, and chirped to his horse 
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under the unlicensed but perfectly dis- 
tinct impression that a fire had broken 
out in Oakhurst, a new and rather high- 
flying suburb of the town which was at 
least two miles from his own home. But 
in the second blast and in the ensuing si- 
lence he read the designation of his own 
district. He was then only a few blocks 
from his house. He took out the whip 
and laid it lightly on the mare. Sur- 
prised and frightened at this extraordi- 
nary action, she leaped forward, and as 
the reins straightened like steel bands, 
the doctor leaned backward a trifle. 
When the mare whirled him up to the 
closed gate he was wondering whose 
house could be afire. The man who had 
rung the signal-box yelled something at 
him, but he already knew. He left the 
mare to her will. 

In front of his door was a maniacal wo 
man in a wrapper. ‘‘ Ned!” she screamed 
at sight of him. ‘‘Jimmie! Save Jim 
mie!” 

Trescott had grown hard and chill. 

‘Where?’ he said. ‘* Where?” 

Mrs. Trescott’s voice began to bubble. 
Up—up--up—” She pointed at the 
second-story windows. 

Hannigan was alread y shouting: ** Don’t 
go in that way! You can’t go in that 
way!” 

Trescott ran around the corner of the 
house and disappeared from them. He 
knew from the view he had taken of the 
main hall that it would be impossible to 
ascend from there. His hopes were fasten 
ed now to the stairway which led from the 
laboratory. The door which opened from 
this room out upon the lawn was fastened 
with a bolt and lock, but he kicked close 
to the lock and then close to the bolt. The 
door with a loud crash flew back. The 
doctor recoiled from the roll of smoke, 
and then bending low, he stepped into the 
garden of burning flowers. On the floor 
his stinging eyes could make out a form 
ina smouldering blanket near the window. 
Then, as he carried his son toward the 
door, he saw that the whole lawn seemed 
now alive with men and boys, the leaders 
in the great charge that the whole town 
was making. They seized him and his 
burden, and overpowered him in wet 
blankets and water. 

But Hannigan was howling: ‘‘ John- 
son is in there yet! Henry Johnson is in 
there yet! He went in after the kid! 
Johnson is in there yet!” 


sé 


These cries penetrated to the sleepy 
senses of Trescott, and he struggled with 
his captors, swearing, unknown to him 
and to them, all the deep blasphemies of 
his medical-student days. He arose to his 
feet and went again toward the door of 
the laboratory. They endeavored to re- 
strain him, althougl they were much af 
frighted at him. 

But a young man who was a brakeman 
on the railway, and lived in one of the 
rear streets near the Trescotts, bad gone 
into the laboratory and brought forth a 
thing which he laid on the grass. 


IX. 

There were hoarse 
commands from in 
front of the house. 
“Turn on your wa- 


‘““THEY DID NOT CARE MUCH FOR JOHN SHIPLEY 





ter, Five!” ‘* Let ’er go, One!” The 
cathering crowd swayedé this way and 
that way. The flames, towering high, cast 
a wild red light on their faces. There 
came the clangor of a gong from along 
some adjacent street. The crowd ex- 
claimed at it. ‘*‘ Here comes Number 
Three!” ‘*That’s Three a-comin’!” A 
panting and irregular mob dashed into 
view, dragging a hose-cart. A cry of- 
exultation arose from the little boys. 
‘** Here’s Three!’ The lads welcomed Nev- 
er-Die Hose Company Number Three as if 
it was composed of a chariot dragged by 
a band of gods. The perspiring citizens 
flung themselves into the fray. The 
boys danced in impish joy at the dis- 
plays of prowess. They acclaimed the 
approach of Number Two. They welcomed 
Number Four with cheers. They were so 
deeply moved by this whole affair that 
they bitterly guyed the late appearance 
of the hook and ladder company, whose 
heavy apparatus had almost stalled them 
on the Bridge Street hill. The lads hated 
and feared a fire, of course. They: did not 
particularly want to have anybody’s house 
burn, but still it was fine to see the gath- 
ering of the companies, and amid a great 
noise to watch their heroes perform all 
manner of prodigies. 

They were divided into parties over the 
worth of different companies, and support- 
ed their creeds with no small violence. For 
instance, in that part of the little city 
where Number Four had its home it would 
be most daring for a boy to contend the 
superiority of any other company. Like- 
wise, in another quarter, when a strange 
boy was asked which fire company was 
the best in Whilomville, he was expected 
to answer ‘‘ Number One.” Feuds, which 
the boys forgot and remembered accord- 
ing to chance or the importance of some 
recent event, existed all through the town. 

They did not care much for John Ship- 
ley, the chief of the department. It was 
true that he went to a fire with the speed 
of a falling angel, but when there he in- 
variably lapsed into a certain still mood, 
which was almost a preoecupation, mov- 
ing leisurely around the burning structure 
and surveying it, puffing meanwhile at a 
cigar. This quiet man, who even when 
life was in danger seldom raised his voice, 
was not much to their fancy. Now old 
Sykes Huntington, when he was chief, 
used to bellow continually like a bull and 
gesticulate in a sort of delirium. He was 
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much finer as a spectacle than this Ship- 
ley,who viewed a fire with the same steadi- 
ness that he viewed a raise in a large jack- 
pot. The greater number of the boys 
could never understand why the members 
of these companies persisted in re-electing 
Shipley, although they often pretended to 
understand it, because ‘* My father says” 
was a very formidable phrase in argument, 
and the fathers seemed almost unanimous 
in advocating Shipley. 

At this time there was considerable dis- 
cussion as to which company had gotten 
the first stream of water on the fire. Most 
of the boys claimed that Number Five 
owned that distinction, but there was a 
determined minority who contended for 
Number One. Boys who were the blood 
adherents of other companies were obliged 
to choose between the two on this ocea- 
sion, and the talk waxed warm. 

But a great rumor went among the 
crowds. It was told with hushed voices. 
Afterward a reverent silence fell even 
upon the boys. Jimmie Trescott and 
Henry Johnson had been burned to 
death, and Dr. Trescott himself had been 
most savagely hurt. The crowd did not 
even feel the police pushing at them. 
They raised their eyes, shining now with 
awe, toward the high flames. 

The man who had information was at 
his best. In low tones he described the 
whole affair. ‘That was the kid’s room 
—in the corner there. He had measles 
or somethin’, and this coon—Johnson— 
was a-settin’ up with ‘im, and Johnson 
got sleepy or somethin’ and upset the 
lamp, and the doctor he was down in his 
office, and he came running up, and they 
all got burned together till they dragged 
‘em out.” 

Another man, always preserved for the 
deliverance of the final judgment, was 
saying: ‘‘Oh, they'll die-sure. Burned 
to flinders. No chance. Hull lot of 
‘em. Anybody can see.” The crowd 
concentrated its gaze still more closely 
upon these flags of fire which waved joy- 
fully against the black sky. The bells of 
the town were clashing unceasingly. 

A little procession moved across the 
lawn and toward the street. There were 
three cots, borne by twelve of the fire- 
men. The police moved sternly, but it 
needed no effort of theirs to open a lane 
for this slow cortége. The men who bore 
the cots were well known to the crowd, 
but in this solemn parade during the 
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ringing of the bells and the shouting, and 
with the red glare upon the sky, they 
seemed utterly foreign, and Whilomville 
paid them a deep respect. Each man in 
this stretcher party had gained a reflect- 
ed majesty. They were footmen to death, 
and the crowd made subtle obeisance to 
this august dignity derived from three 
prospective graves. One woman turned 
away with a shriek at sight of the cover- 
ed body on the first stretcher, and people 
faced her suddenly in silent and mourn- 
ful indignation. Otherwise there was 
barely a sound as these twelve important 
men with measured tread carried their 
burdens through the throng. 

The little boys no longer discussed the 
merits of the different fire companies. 
For the greater part they had been rout- 
ed. Only the more courageous viewed 
closely the three figures veiled in yellow 
blankets. 

X. 

Old Judge Denning Hagenthorpe, who 
lived nearly opposite the Trescotts, had 
thrown his door wide open to receive the 
afflicted family. When it was publicly 


learned that the doctor and his son and 
the negro were still alive, it required a 


specially detailed policeman to prevent 
people from scaling the front porch and 


interviewing these sorely wounded. One 
old lady appeared with a miraculous poul- 
tice, and she quoted most damning scrip- 
ture to the officer when he said that she 
could not pass him. Throughout the 
night some lads old enough to be given 
privileges or to compel them from their 
mothers remained vigilantly upon the 
kerb in anticipation of a death or some 
such event. The reporter of the Morning 
Tribune rode thither on his bicycle every 
hour until three o'clock. 

Six of the ten doctors in Whilomville 
attended at Judge Hagenthorpe’s house. 

Almost at once they were able to know 
that Trescott’s burns were not vitally im- 
portant. The child would possibly be 
scarred badly, but his life was undoubt- 
edly safe. As for the negro Henry John- 
son, he could not live. His body was 
frightfully seared, but more than that, he 
now had no face. His face had simply 
been burned away. 

Trescott was always asking news of the 
two other patients. In the morning he 
seemed fresh and strong, so they told him 
that Johnson was doomed. They then 
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saw him stir on the bed, and sprang quick- 
ly to see if the*bandages needed readjust- 
ing. In the sudden glance he threw from 
one to another he impressed them as be- 
ing both leonine and impracticable. 

The morning paper announced the 
death of Henry Johnson. It contained a 
long interview with Edward J. Hannigan, 
in which the latter described in full the 
performance of Johnson at the fire. There 
was also an editorial built from all the 
best words in the vocabulary of the staff. 
The town halted in its accustomed road 
of thought, and turned a reverent atten- 
tion to the memory of this hostler. In 
the breasts of many people was the regret 
that they had not known enough to give 
him a hand and a lift when he was alive. 
and they judged themselves stupid and 
ungenerous for this failure. 

The name of Henry Johnson became 
suddenly the title of a saint to the little 
boys. The one who thought of it first 
could, by quoting it in an argument, at 
once overthrow his antagonist, whether 
it applied to the subject or whether it did 
not. 

Nigger, nigger, never die, 

Black face and shiny eye. 
Boys who had called this odious couplet 
in the rear of Johnson’s march buried the 
fact at the bottom of their hearts. 

Later in the day Miss Bella Farragut. 
of No. 7 Watermelon Alley, announced 
that she had been engaged to marry Mr. 
Henry Johnson. 

XI. 

The old judge had a cane with an ivo- 
ry head. He could never think at his 
best until he was leaning slightly on this 
stick and smoothing the white top with 
slow movements of his hands. .It was 
also to him a kind of narcotic. If by 
any chance he mislaid it, he grew at once 
very irritable, and was likely to speak 
sharply to his sister, whose mental inca- 
pacity he had patiently endured for thir 
ty years in the old mansion on Ontario 
Street. She was not at all aware of her 
brother’s opinion of her endowments, and 
so it might be said that the judge had 
successfully dissembled for more than a 
quarter of a century, only risking the 
truth at the times when bis cane was 
lost. 

On a particular day the judge sat in 
his arm-chair on the porch. The sun- 
shine sprinkled through the lilac-bushes 
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and poured great coins on the boards. 
The sparrows disputed in the trees that 
lined the pavements. The judge mused 
deeply, while his hands gently caressed 
the ivory head of his cane. 

Finally he arose and entered the house, 
his brow still furrowed in a thoughtful 
frown. His stick thumped solemnly in 
regular beats. On the second floor he 
entered a room where Dr. Trescott was 
working about the bedside of Henry 
Johnson. The bandages on the negro’s 
head allowed only one thing to appear, 
an eye, which unwinkingly stared at the 
judge. The latter spoke to Trescott on 
the condition of the patient. Afterward 
he evidently had something further to 
say, but he seemed to be kept from it by 
the serutiny of the unwinking eye, at 
which he furtively glanced from time to 
time. 

When Jimmie Trescott was sufficiently 
recovered, his mother had taken him to 
pay a visit to his grandparents in Con- 
necticut. The doctor had remained to 
take care of his patients, but as a matter 
of truth he spent most of his time at 
Judge Hagenthorpe’s house, where lay 
Henry Johnson. Here he slept and ate 
almost every meal in the long nights and 
days of his vigil. 


At dinner, and away from the magic of 
the unwinking eye, the judge said, sud- 
denly, *‘ Trescott, do you think it is—” 
As Trescott paused expectantly, the judge 


fingered his knife. He said, thoughtfully, 
‘‘No one wants to advance such ideas, 
but somehow I think that that poor fel- 
low ought to die.” 

There was in Trescott’s face at once a 
look of recognition, as if in this tangent 
of the judge he saw an old problem. 
He merely sighed and answered, *‘ Who 
knows?” The words were spoken in a 
deep tone that gave them an elusive kind 
of significance. 

The judge retreated to the cold man- 
ner of the bench. ‘‘ Perhaps we may not 
talk with propriety of this kind of action, 
but I am induced to say that you are per- 
forming a questionable charity in pre- 
serving this negro’s life. As near as I 
can understand, he will hereafter be a 
monster, a perfect monster, and probably 
with an affected brain. No man can ob- 
serve you as I have observed you and 
not know that it was a matter of con- 
science with you, but I am afraid, my 
friend, that it is one of the blunders of 


virtue.” The judge had delivered his 
views with his habitual oratory. The last 
three words he spoke with a particular 
emphasis, as if the phrase was his discoy- 
ery. 

The doctor made a weary gesture. ‘‘ He 
saved my boy’s life.” ’ 

‘** Yes,” said the judge, swiftly—“ yes, 
I know!” 

‘‘And what am I to do?” said Trescott, 
his eyes suddenly lighting like an out- 
burst from smouldering peat. ‘* What 
am I to do? He gave himself for—for 
Jimmie. What am I to do for him?” 

The judge abased himself completely 
before these words. He lowered his eyes 
for a moment. He picked at his cucum- 
bers. 

Presently he braced himself straightly 
in his chair. ‘‘ He will be your creation, 
you understand. He is purely your cre- 
ation. Nature has very evidently given 
him up. He is dead. You are restoring 
him to life. You are making him, and 
he will be a monster, and with no mind.” 

‘*He will be what you like, judge,” 
cried Trescott, in sudden, polite fury. 
‘*He will be anything,’ but, by God! he 
saved my boy.” 

The judge interrupted in a voice trem- 
bling with emotion: ‘ Trescott! Tres- 
cott! Don’t I know?” 

Trescott had subsided to a sullen mood. 
‘*Yes, you know,” he answered, acidly; 
‘**but you don’t know all about your own 
boy being saved from death.” This was 
a perfectly childish allusion to the judge's 
bachelorhood. Trescott knew that the 
remark was infantile, but he seemed to 
take desperate delight in it. 

But it passed the judge completely. 
It was not his spot. 

‘*I am puzzled,” said he, in profound 
thought. ‘‘I don’t know what to say.” 

Trescott had become repentant. ‘‘ Don't 
think I don’t appreciate what you say, 
judge. But—” 

‘*Of course!” responded the judge, 
quickly. ‘* Of course.” 

**It—” began Trescott. 

‘Of course,” said the judge. 

In silence they resumed their dinner. 

‘** Well,” said the judge, ultimately, *‘ it 
is hard for a man to know what to do.” 

**It is,” said the doctor, fervidly. 

There was another silence. It was 
broken by the judge: 

‘*Look here, Trescott; 
you to think—” 


I don’t want 
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‘* No, certainly not,” answered the doc- 
tor, earnestly. 

‘Well, I don’t want you to think I 
would say anything to— It was only 
that I thought that I might be able to 
suggest to you that—perhaps—the affair 
was a little dubious.” 

With an appearance of suddenly dis- 
closing his real mental perturbation, the 
doctor said: ‘‘ Well, what would you do? 
Would you kill him?” he asked, abruptly 
and sternly. 

‘*Trescott, you fool,” said the old man, 
gently. 

‘*Oh, well, I know, judge, but then—” 
He turned red, and spoke with new vio- 
lence: ‘‘Say, he saved my boy—do you 
He saved my boy.” 

‘*You bet he did,” cried the judge, with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ You bet he did.” And 
they remained for a time gazing at each 
other, their faces illuminated with mem- 
ories of a certain deed. 

After another silence, the judge said, 
‘Tt is hard for a man to know what to 
do.” 


see? 


XII. 
Late one evening Trescott, returning 
from a professional call, paused his bug- 
gy at the Hagenthorpe gate. He tied the 


mare to the old tin-covered post, and en- 


tered the house. Ultimately he appeared 
with a companion—a man who walked 
slowly and carefully, as if he were learn- 
ing. He was wrapped to the heels in an 
old-fashioned ulster. They entered the 
buggy and drove away: 

After a silence only broken by the swift 
and musical humming of the wheels on 
the smooth road, Trescott spoke. ‘’ Hen- 
ry,” he said, ‘‘I’ve got you a home here 
with old Alek Williams. You will have 
everything you want to eat and a good 
place to sleep, and I hope you will get 
along there allright. I will pay all your 
expenses, and come to see you as often as 
I can. If you don’t get along, I want 
you to let me know as soon as possible, 
and then we will do what we can to make 
it better.” 

The dark figure at the doctor's side an- 
swered with a cheerful laugh. ‘‘ These 
buggy wheels don’ look like I washed ‘em 
yesterday, docteh,” he said. 

Trescott hesitated for a moment, and 
then went on insistently, ‘‘I am taking 
you to Alek Williams, Henry, and I—” 

The figure chuckled again. ‘‘ No, ‘deed! 
No, seh! Alek Williams don’ know a 
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hoss! “Deed he don’t. He don’ know a 
hoss from a pig.”” The laugh that follow 
ed was like the rattle of pebbles. 

Trescott turned and looked sternly and 
coldly at the dim form in the gloom from 
the buggy-top. ‘‘ Henry,” he said, ‘| 
didn’t say anything about horses. I was 
saying—” 

‘‘Hoss? Hoss?” said the quavering 
voice from these near shadows. ‘‘ Hoss? 
‘Deed I don’ know all erbout a hoss! 
‘Deed I don’t.” There was a satirical 
chuckle. 

At the end of three miles the mare 
slackened and the doctor leaned forward, 
peering, while holding tight reins. The 
wheels of the buggy bumped often over 
out-cropping bowlders. A window shone 
forth, a simple square of topaz on a great 
black hill-side. Four dogs charged the 
buggy with ferocity, and when it did not 
promptly retreat, they circled courageous- 
ly around the flanks, baying. A door 
opened near the window in the hill-side, 
and a man came and stood on a beach of 
yellow light. 

‘“Yah! yah! You Roveh! You Susie! 
Come yah! Come yah this minit!” 

Trescott called across the dark sea of 
grass, ‘* Hello, ilek!” 

‘* Hello!” 

‘*Come down here and show me where 
to drive.” 

The man plunged from the beach into 
the surf, and Trescott could then only 
trace his course by the fervid and polite 
ejaculations of a host who was somewhere 
approaching. Presently Williams took 
the mare by the head, and uttering cries 
of welcome and scolding the swarming 
dogs, led the equipage toward the lights. 
When they halted at the door and Tres- 
cott was climbing out, Williams cried, 
‘* Will she stand, docteh?” 

**She’ll stand all right, but you better 
Now, Henry.” 
The doctor turned and held both arms to 
the dark figure. It crawled to him pain- 
fully like a man going down a ladder. 
Williams took the mare away to be tied 
to a little tree,and when he returned he 
found them awaiting him in the gloom 
beyond the rays from the door. 

He burst out then like a siphon press- 
ed by a nervous thumb. ‘‘Hennery! 
Hennery, ma ol’ frien’. Well, if I ain’ 
glade. If I ain’ glade!” 

Trescott had taken the silent shape by 
the arm and led it forward into the full 
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revelation of the light. ‘‘ Well, now, 
Alek, you can take Henry and put him to 
bed, and in the morning I will—” 

Near the end of this sentence old Wil- 
liams had come front to front with John- 
son. He gasped for a second, and then 
yelled the yell of a man stabbed in the 
heart. 

For a fraction of a moment Trescott 
seemed to be looking for epithets. Then 
he roared: ‘‘ You old black chump! You 
old black— Shut up! Shut up! Do you 
hear?” 

Williams obeyed instantly in the mat- 
ter of his screams, but he continued in 
a lowered voice: ‘‘Ma Lode amassy! 
Who'd ever think? Ma Lode amassy!” 

Trescott spoke again in the manner of 
a commander of a battalion. ‘‘ Alek!” 

The old negro again surrendered, but to 
himself he repeated in a whisper, *‘ Ma 
Lode!” He was aghast and trembling. 

As these three points of widening shad- 
ows Approached the golden doorway a 
hale old negress appeared there, bowing. 
‘‘Good-evenin’, docteh! Good-evenin’! 
Come in! come in!” She had evidently 
just retired from a tempestuous struggle 
to place the room in order, but she was 
now bowing rapidly. She made the effort 
of a person swimming. 

‘* Don’t trouble yourself, Mary,” said 
Trescott, entering. ‘‘ I’ve brought Henry 
for you to take care of, and all you've got 
to do is to carry out what I tell you.” 
Learning that he was not followed, he 
faced the door, and said, ‘‘ Come in, Hen- 
amy 

Johnson entered. ‘* Whee!” shrieked 
Mrs. Williams. She almost achieved a 
back somersault. Six young members of 
the tribe of Williams made simultaneous 
plunge fora position behind the stove, and 
formed a wailing heap. 


XIIL. 

‘* You know very well that you and 
your family lived usually on less than 
three dollars a week, and now that Doctor 
Trescott pays you five dollars a week for 
Johnson’s board, you live like million- 
aires. You haven't doue a stroke of work 
since Johnson began to board with you— 
everybody knows that—and so what are 
you kicking about?” 

The judge satin his chair on the porch, 
fondling his cane, and gazing down atold 
Williams, who stood under the lilae-bush- 
es. ‘' Yes, I know, jedge,” said the ne- 


gro, wagging his head in a puzzled man- 
ner. ‘*Tain’t like as if I didn’t ’preciate 
what the docteh done, but—but—well, yeh 
see, jedge,” he added, gaining a new im- 
petus, ‘‘ it’s—it’s hard wuk. This ol’ man 
nev’ did wuk so hard. Lode, no.” 

‘Don’t talk such nonsense, Alek,” 
spoke the judge, sharply. ‘‘ You have 
never really worked in your life—any- 
how enough to support a family of spar- 
rows, and now when you are in a more 
prosperous condition than ever before, you 
come around talking like an old fool.” 

The negro began to scratch his head. 
‘* Yeh see, jedge,” he said at last, ‘‘ my ol’ 
‘ooman she cain’t ‘ceive no lady callahs, 
nohiow.” 

‘* Hang lady callers!” said the judge, 
irascibly. ‘‘If you have flour in the bar- 
rel and meat in the pot, your wife can get 
along without receiving lady callers, can’t 
she?” 

‘*But they won’t come ainyhow, jedge,”’ 
replied Williams, with an air of still deep- 
er stupefaction. ‘‘ Noner ma wife’s frien’s 
ner noner ma frien’s ‘ll come near ma 
res’dence.” 

‘* Well, let them stay home if they are 
such silly people.” 

The old negro seemed to be seeking a 
way to elude this argument, but evident- 
ly finding none, he was about to shuffle 
meekly off. He halted, however. ‘‘ Jedge,” 
said he, ‘‘ ma ol’ ’ooman’s near driv’ ab- 
stracted.” 

‘Your old woman 
sponded the judge. 

Williamscame very close and peered sol- 
emnly through a branch of lilac. ‘‘Jedge,” 
he whispered, ‘‘ tle chillens.” 

‘* What about them?” 

Dropping his voice to funereal depths, 
Williams said, ‘‘ They—they cain’t eat.” 

‘** Can't eat!” scoffed the judge, loudly. 
‘*Can’teat! You must think Iam as big an 
old fool as you are. Can’t eat—the little 
rascals! What's to prevent them from 
eating?” 

In answer, Williams said, with mourn- 
ful emphasis, ‘‘ Hennery.” Moved with 
a kind of satisfaction at his tragic use of 
the name, he remained staring at the 
judge for a sign of its effect. 

The judge made a gesture of irritation. 
‘“Come, now, you old scoundrel, don’t 
beat around the bush any more. What 
are you up to? What do you want? 
Speak out like a man, and don’t give me 
any more of this tiresome rigamarole.” 


is an idiot,” re- 
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‘“‘T ain't er-beatin’ round ‘bout nuffin, 
jedge,” replied Williams, indignantly. 
‘**No, seh; I say whatter got to say right 
out. "Deed I do.” 

‘** Well, say it, then.” 

‘* Jedge,” began the negro, taking off 
his hat and switching his knee with it, 
‘*Lode knows I'd do jes *bout as much 
fer five dollehs er week as ainy cul'd man, 
but—butthis yere business is awful, jedge. 
I raikon ’ain’t been no sleep in—in my 
house sence docteh done fetch ’im.” 

‘“Well, what do you propose to do 
about it?” 

Williams lifted his eyes from the ground 
and gazed off through the trees. ‘‘ Raikon 
I got good appetite, an’ sleep jes like er 
dog, but he—he’s done broke me all up. 
*Tain’t no good, nohow. I wake up in 
the night; I hear ‘im, mebbe, er-whimper- 
in’ an’ er-whimperin’, an’ I sneak an’ I 
sneak until I try th’ do’ to see if he locked 
in. An’ he keep me er-puzzlin’ an’ er- 
quakin’ all night long. Don’t know 
how ‘ll do in th’ winter. Can't let ‘im 
out’ where th’ chillen is. He'll done 
freeze where he is now.” Williams 
spoke these sentences as if he were talk- 
ing to himself. After a silence of deep 
reflection he continued: ‘Folks go 
round sayin’ he-ain’t Hennery Johnson 
atall. They say he’s er devil!” 

‘* What?” cried the judge. 

‘** Yesseh,” repeated Williams in tones 
of injury, as if his veracity had been 
challenged. ‘‘Yesseh. I'm er-tellin’ it 
to yeh straight, jedge. Plenty cul'’d peo- 
ple folks up my way say it is a devil.” 

‘* Well, you don’t think so yourself, do 
you?” 

‘No. ‘’Tain’t no devil. It’s Hennery 
Johnson.” 

‘* Well, then, what is the matter with 
you? You don’t care what a lot of fool- 
ish people say. Go on ’tending to your 
business, and pay no attention to such 
idle nonsense.” 

“Tis nonsense, jedge ; but he looks 
like er devil.” 

‘“What do you care what he looks 
like?” demanded the judge. 

‘*Ma rent is two dollehs and er half er 
month,” said Williams, slowly. 

‘It might just as well be ten thousand 
dollars a month,” responded the judge. 
‘* You never pay it, anyhow.” 

‘Then, anoth’ thing,” continued Wil- 
liams, in his reflective tone. ‘' If he was 
all right in his haid I could stan’ it; but, 


jedge, he’s crazier ‘n er loon. Then 
when he looks like er devil, an’ done 
skears all ma frien’s away, an’ ma chil- 
lens cain’t eat, an’ ma ole ‘ooman jes 
raisin’ Cain all the time, an’ ma rent two 
dollehs an’ er half er month, an’ him not 
right in his haid, it seems like five dollehs 
er week—” 

The judge's stick came down sharply 
and suddenly upon the floor of the porch. 
‘* There,” he said, ‘‘I thought that was 
what you were driving at.” 

Williams began swinging his head 
from side to side in the strange racial 
mannerism. ‘‘tOw"“hol’ on a minnet 
jedge,” he said, defensively. ‘‘ ’Tain't 
like as if I didn’t ’preciate what the 
docteh done. ‘Tain’t that. Docteh Tres 
cott is er kind man, an’ ‘tain’t like as if | 
didn't ‘preciate what he done; but— 
but—” 

‘But what? You are getting painful, 
Alek. Now tell me this: did you ever 
have five dollars a week regularly before 
in your life?” 

Williams at once drew himself up with 
great dignity, but in the pause after that 
question he drooped gradually to another 
attitude. In the end he answered, hero 
ically: ‘‘ No, jedge, I’ain’t. An’ ‘tain’t 
like as if I was er-sayin’ five dollehs 
wasn't er lot er money for a man like 
me. But, jedge, what er man oughter 
git fer this kinder wuk is er salary. Yes 
seh, jedge,” he repeated, with a great im- 
pressive gesture; ‘‘fer this kinder wuk 
er man oughter git er Salary.” He laid 
a terrible emphasis upon the final word. 

The judge laughed. ‘‘I know Dr. 
Trescott’s mind concerning this affair, 
Alek; and if you are dissatisfied with 
your boarder, he is quite ready to move 
him to some other place; so, if you care 
to leave word with me that you are tired 
of the arrangement and wish it changed, 
he will come and take Johnson away.” 

Williams scratched his head again in 
deep perplexity. ‘* Five dollehs is er big 
price fer bo’d, but ’tain’t no big price fer 
the bo’d of er crazy man,” he said, 
finally. 

‘What do you think you ought to 
get?” asked the judge. 

“Well,” answered Alek, in the man- 
ner of one deep in a balancing of the 
scales, ‘‘ he looks like er devil, an’ done 
skears e'rybody, an’ ma chillens cain’t 
eat, an’ I cain't sleep, an’ he ain’t right in 
his haid, an’—”’ 
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‘* You told me all those things.” 

After seratching his wool, and beating 
his knee with his hat, and gazing off 
through the trees and down at the ground, 
Williams said, as he kicked nervously at 
the gravel, ‘‘ Well, jedge, I think it is 
wuth—” He stuttered. 

‘Worth what?” 

‘Six dollehs,” answered Williams, in 
a desperate outburst. 

The judge lay back in his great arm- 
chair and went through all the motions of 
a man laughing heartily, but he made no 
sound save a slight cough. Williams had 
been watching him with apprehension. 

‘‘ Well,” said the judge, ‘‘do you call 
six dollars a salary?” 

‘‘No, seh,” promptly responded Wil- 
liams. ‘‘"Tain’t a salary. No, ‘deed! 
‘Tain’t a salary.” He looked with some 
anger upon the man who questioned his 
intelligence in this way. 

‘Well, supposing your children can't 
eat?” ~ 

rs 

‘‘ And supposing he looks like a devil? 
And supposing all those things continue? 
Would you be satisfied with six dollars a 
week?” 

Recollections seemed to throng in Wil- 
liams’s mind at these interrogations, and 
he answered dubiously. ‘Of co’se a 
man who ain’t right in his haid, an’ looks 
like er devil— But six dollehs—”’ After 
these two Attempts at a sentence Wil- 
liams suddenly appeared as an orator, 
with a great shiny palm waving in the 
air. ‘‘I tell yeh, jedge, six dollehs is 
six dollehs, but if I git six dollehs for 
bo’ding Hennery Johnson, I ulns it! I 
uhns it!” 

“T don’t doubt that you earn six dol- 
lars for every week's work you do,” said 
the judge. 

‘* Well, if I bod Hennery Johnson fer 
six dollehs er week, I uhns it! I ubns 
it!” eried Williams, wildly. 

XIV. 

Reifsnyder’s assistant had gone to his 
supper, and the owner of the shop was 
trying to placate four men who wished 
to be shaved at once. Reifsnyder was 
very garrulous—a fact which made him 
rather remarkable among barbers, who, 
as a class, are austerely speechless, hav- 
ing been taught silence by the hammer- 
ing reiteration of a tradition. It is the 
customers who talk in the ordinary event. 
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As Reifsnyder waved his razor down 
the cheek of a man in the chair, he turned 
often to cool the impatience of the others 
with pleasant talk, which they did not 
particularly heed. 

‘*Oh, he should have let him die,” said 
Bainbridge, a railway engineer, finally 
replying to one of the barber's orations. 
‘*Shut up, Reif, and go on with your 
business !” 

Instead, Reifsnyder paused shaving en- 
tirely, and turned to front the speaker. 
‘*Let him die?” he demanded. ‘‘ How 
vas that? How can you let a man die?” 

‘* By letting him die, you chump,” said 
the engineer. The others laughed a lit- 
tle, and Reifsnyder turned at once to his 
work, sullenly, as a man overwhelmed by 
the derision of numbers. 

‘“How vas that?” he grumbled later. 
‘*How can you let a man die when he 
yas done so much for you?” 

‘“* When he vas done so 
you?” repeated Bainbridge. ‘* You bet- 
ter shave some people. How vas that? 
Maybe this ain’t a barber shop?” 

A man hitherto silent now said, ‘If I 
had been the doctor, I would have done 
the same thing.” 

‘*Of course,” said Reifsnyder. ‘‘ Any 
man vould do it. Any man that vas not 
like you, you—old—flint - hearted—fish.” 
He had sought the final words with pain- 
ful care, and he delivered the collection 
triumphantly at Bainbridge. The engi- 
neer laughed. 

The man in the chair now lifted him- 
self higher, while Reifsnyder began an 
elaborate ceremony of anointing and 
combing his hair. Now free to join com- 
fortably in the talk, the man said: ‘‘ They 
say he is the most terrible thing in the 
world. Young Johnnie Bernard —that 
drives the grocery wagon—saw him up 
at Alek Williams’s shanty, and he says 
he couldn't eat anything for two days.” 

‘* Chee!” said Reifsnyder. 

‘** Well, what makes him so terrible?” 
asked another. 

‘Because he hasn't got any face,” re- 
plied the barber and the engineer in duet. 

‘*Hasn’t got any face?” repeated the 
man. ‘‘How can he do without any 
face!” 


much for 


“He has no face in the front of his head, 
In the place where his face ought to grow.” 


Bainbridge sang these lines pathetical- 
ly as he arose and hung his hat on a 
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hook. The man in the chair was about 
to abdicate in his favor. ‘* Geta gait on 
you now,” he said to Reifsnyder. “I 
go out at 7.31.” 

As the barber foamed the lather on the 
cheeks of the engineer he seemed to be 
thinking heavily. Then suddenly he 
burst out. ‘*‘ How would you like to be 
with no face?” he cried to the assemblage. 

‘*Oh, if I had to have a face like 
yours—” answered one customer. 

Bainbridge’s voice came from a sea of 
lather. ‘‘ You're kicking because if los- 
ing faces became popular, you'd have to 
go out of business.” 

‘*T don’t think it will become so much 
popular,” said Reifsnyder. 

‘‘Not if it’s got to be taken off in the 
way his was taken off,” said another 
man. ‘‘I'd rather keep mine, if you 
don’t mind.” 

‘*T guess so!” cried the barber. ‘‘ Just 
think!” 

The shaving of Bainbridge had arrived 
at a time of comparative liberty for him. 
‘*T wonder what the doctor says to him- 
self?” he observed. ‘*He may be sorry he 
made him live.” 

‘‘It was the only thing he could do,’ 
replied a man. The others seemed to 
agree with him. 

‘*Supposing you were in his place,” 
said one, ‘‘and Johnson had saved your 
kid. What would you do?” 

‘* Certainly !” 

‘*Of course! You would do anything 
on earth for him. You'd take all the 
trouble in the world for him. And spend 
your last dollar on him. Well, then?” 

‘‘T wonder how it feels to be without 
any face?” said Reifsnyder, musingly. 

The man who had previously spoken, 
feeling that he had expressed himself 
well, repeated the whole thing. ‘‘ You 
would do anything on earth for him. 
You'd take all the trouble in the world 
for him. And spend your last dollar on 
him. Well, then?” 

** No, but look,” said Reifsnyder; ‘* sup- 
posing.you don't got a face!” 
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XV. 

As soon as Williams was hidden from 
the view of the old judge he began to 
gesture and talk to himself. An elation 
had evidently penetrated to his vitals, and 
caused him to dilate as if he had been 
filled with gas. He snapped his fingers 
in the air, and whistled fragments of 


triumphal music. At times, in his prog 
ress toward his shanty, he indulged in a 
shuffling movement that was really a 
dance. It was to be learned from the 
intermediate monologue that he had 
emerged from his trials laurelled and 
proud, He was the unconquerable Alex- 
ander Williams. Nothing could exceed 
the bold self-reliance of his manner. His 
kingly stride, his heroie song, the deri 
sive flourish of his hands—all betokened 
a man who had successfully defied the 
world. 

On his way he saw Zeke Paterson com 
ing to town. They hailed each other at 
a distance of fifty yards. 

‘* How do, Broth’ Paterson?” 

‘** How do, Broth’ Williams?” 

They were both deacons. 

‘*Is you’ folks well, Broth’ Paterson?” 

‘*Middlin’, middlin’. How's you’ folks 
Broth’ Williams?” 

Neither of them had slowed his pace in 
the smallest degree. They had simply 
begun this talk when a considerable space 
separated them, continued it as they pass 
ed, and added polite questions as they 
drifted steadily apart. Williams’s mind 
seemed to be a balloon. He had been so 
inflated that he had not noticed that Pat 
erson had definitely shied into the dry 
ditch as they came to the point of ordi 
nary contact. 

Afterward, as he went a lonely way, 
he burst out again in song and panto 
mimic celebration of his estate. His feet 
moved in prancing steps. 

When he came in sight of his cabin, 
the fields were bathed in a blue dusk, and 
the light in the window was pale. Ca- 
vorting and gesticulating, he gazed joy- 
fully for some moments upon this light. 
Then suddenly another idea seemed to at- 
tack his mind, and he stopped, with an 
air of being suddenly dampened. In the 
end he approached his home as if it were 
the fortress of an enemy. 

Some dogs disputed his advance for a 
loud moment, and then discovering their 
lord, slunk away. embarrassed. His re 
proaches were addressed to them in muf 
fled tones. 

Arriving at the door, he pushed it open 
with the timidity of a new thief. He 
thrust his head cautiously sideways, and 
his eyes met the eyes of his wife, who sat 
by the table, the lamp- light defining a 
half of her face. ‘‘’Sh!” he said, useless- 
ly. His glance travelled swiftly to the 





‘IF | GIT SIX DOLLEHS FOR BO'DING HENNERY JOHNSON, I UHNS IT!” 


inner door which shielded the one bed- 
chamber. The pickaninnies, strewn upon 
the floor of the living-room, were softly 
snoring. After a hearty meal they had 
promptly dispersed themselves about the 
place and gone to sleep. ‘’Sh!” said 
Williams again to his motionless and 
silent wife. He had allowed only his 
head to appear. His wife, with one hand 
upon the edge of the table and the other 
at her knee, was regarding him with wide 
eyes and parted lips as if he were aspectre. 
She looked to be one who was living in 
terror, and even the familiar face at the 
door had thrilled her because it had come 
suddenly. 

Williams broke the tense silence. ‘‘Is 
he all right?” he whispered, waving his 
eyes toward the inner door. Following 
his glance timorously, his wife nodded, 
and in a low tone answered, 

‘‘T raikon he’s done gone t’ sleep.” 

Williams then slunk noiselessly across 
his threshold. 

He lifted a chair, and with infinite care 
placed it so that it faced the dreaded inner 
door. His wife moved slightly, so as to 
also squarely face it. A silence came 
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upon them in which they seemed to be 
waiting foracalamity, pealing and deadly. 

Williams finally coughed behind his 
hand. His wife started, and looked upon 
him in alarm. ‘‘’Pears like he done gwine 
keep quiet ter-night,” he breathed. They 
continually pointed their speech and their 
looks at the inner door, paying it the hom- 
age due to a corpse or a phantom. Another 
long stillness followed this sentence. Their 
eyes shone white and wide. A wagon rat 
tled down the distant road. From their 
chairs they looked at the window, and the 
effect of the light in the cabin was a pre- 
sentation of an intensely black and sol- 
emn night. The old woman adopted the 
attitude used always in church at funer 
als. At times she seemed to be upon the 
point of breaking out in prayer. 

‘*He mighty quiet ter-night,” whisper- 
ed Williams. ‘' Was he good ter-day?” 
For answer his wife raised her eyes to the 
ceiling in the supplication of Job. Wil- 
liams moved restlessly. Finally he tip- 
toed to the door. He knelt slowly and 
without a sound, and placed his ear near 
the key-hole. Hearing a noise behind 
him, he turned quickly. His wife was 
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staring at him aghast. She stood in front 
of the stove, and her arms were spread out 
in the natural movement to protect all her 
sleeping ducklings. 

But Williams arose without having 
touched the door. ‘‘I raikon he er- 
sleep,” he said, fingering his wool. He 
debated with himself for some time. Dur- 
ing this interval his wife remained, a great 
fat statue of a mother shielding her chil- 
dren. 

It was plain that his mind was swept 
suddenly by a wave of temerity. With 
a sounding step he moved toward the 
door. His fingers were almost upon 
the knob when he swiftly ducked and 
dodged away, clapping his hands to the 
baek of his head. It was as if the portal 
had threatened him. There was a little 
tumult near the stove, where Mrs. Wil- 
liams’s desperate retreat had involved her 

‘feet with the prostrate children. 

After the panic Williams bore traces of 
a feeling of shame. He returned to the 
charge. He firmly grasped the knob with 
his left hand, and with his other hand 


turned the key in the lock. He pushed 
the door, and as it swung portentously 
open he sprang nimbly to one side like 
the fearful slave liberating the lion. Near 
the stove a group had formed, the terror- 


stricken mother with her arms stretched, 
and the aroused children clinging fren- 
ziedly to her skirts. 

The light streamed after the swinging 
door, and disclosed a room six feet one 
way and six feet the other way. It was 
small enough to enable the radiance to 
lay it plain. Williams peered warily 
around the corner made by the door-post. 

Suddenly he advanced, retired, and ad- 
vanced again with a howl. His palsied 
family had expected him to spring back- 
ward, and at his howl they heaped them- 
selves wondrously. But Williams simply 
stood in the little room emitting his how!s 
before an open window. ‘‘ He’s gone! 
He’s gone! He’s gone!” His eye and his 
hand had speedily proved the fact. He 
had even thrown open a little cupboard. 

Presently he came flying out. He 
grabbed his hat, and hurled the outer door 
back upon its hinges. Then he tumbled 
headlong into the night. He was yelling: 
‘** Docteh Trescott! Docteh Trescott!” He 
ran wildly through the fields, and gallop- 
ed in the direction of town. He continued 
to call to Trescott, as if the latter was with- 
in easy hearing. It was as if Trescott was 
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poised in the contemplative sky over the 
running negro, and could heed this reach- 
ing voice-—‘‘ Doctelh Trescott!” 

In the cabin, Mrs. Williams, supported 
by relays from the battalion of children, 
stood quaking watch until the truth of day- 
light came as a re-enforcement and made 
them arrogant, strutting, swashbuckler 
children, and a mother who proclaimed 
her illimitable courage. 

XVI. 

Theresa Page was giving a party. It 
was the outcome of a long series of argu- 
ments addressed to her mother, which had 
been overheard in part by her father. He 
had at last said five words, ‘‘ Oh, let her 
have it.” The mother had then gladly 
capitulated. 

Theresa had written nineteen invita- 
tions, and distributed them at recess to 
her schoolmates. Later her mother had 
composed five large cakes, and still later 
a vast amount of lemonade. 

So the nine little girls and the ten little 
boys sat quite primly in the dining-room, 
while Theresa and hér mother plied them 
with cake and lemonade, and also with 
ice-cream. This primness sat now quite 
strangely upon them. It was owing to 
the presence of Mrs. Page. Previously 
in the parlor alone with their games they 
had overturned a chair; the boys had let 
more or less of their hoodlum spirit shine 
forth. But when circumstances could be 
possibly magnified to warrant it, the girls 
made the boys victims of an insufferable 
pride, snubbing them mercilessly. So in 
the dining-room they resembled a class at 
Sunday-school, if it were not for the sub- 
terranean smiles, gestures, rebuffs, and 
poutings which stamped the affair as a 
children’s party. 

Two little girls of this subdued gather- 
ing were planted in a settle with their 
backs to the broad window. They were 
beaming lovingly upon each other with an 
effect of scorning the boys. 

Hearing a noise behind her at the win- 
dow, one little girl turned to face it. In- 
stantly she screamed and sprang away, 
covering her face with her hands. ‘* What 
was it? What.was it?” cried every one in 
a roar. Some slight movement of the 
eyes of the weeping and shuddering child 
informed the company that she had been 
frightened by an appearance at the win- 
dow. At once they all faced the imper- 
turbable window, and for a moment there 





‘“THE DOOR SWUNG PORTENTOUSLY OPEN.” 


was a silence. An astute lad made an 
immediate census of the other lads. The 
prank of slipping out and looming spec- 
trally at a window was too venerable. 
But the little boys were all present and 
astonished. 

As they recovered their minds they 
uttered warlike cries, and through a side- 
door sallied rapidly out against the ter- 
ror. They vied with each other in daring. 

None wished particularly to encounter 
a dragon in the darkness of the garden, 
but there could be no faltering when the 
fair ones in the dining-room were present. 
Calling to each other in stern voices, 
they went dragooning over the lawn, at- 
tacking the shadows with ferocity, but 
still with the caution of reasonable beings. 
They found, however, nothing new to the 
peace of the night. Of course there was 
a lad who told a great lie. He described 
a grim figure, bending low and slinking 


off along the fence. 
of details, rendering his lie more splendid 
by a repetition of certain forms which he 


He gave a number 


recalled from romances. For instance, 
he insisted that he had heard the creature 
emit a hollow laugh. 

Inside the house the little girl who had 
raised the alarm was still shuddering and 
weeping. With the utmost difficulty was 
she brought to a state approximating 
calmness by Mrs. Page. Then she want- 
ed to go home at once. 

Page entered the house at this time. 
He had exiled himself until he concluded 
that this children’s party was finished and 
gone. He was obliged to escort the little 
girl home because she screamed again 
when they opened the door and she saw 
the night. 

She was not coherent even to her mo- 
ther. Wasita man? She didn't know. 
It was simply a thing, a dreadful thing. 
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XVII. 

In Watermelon Alley the Farraguts 
were spending their evening as usual on 
the little rickety porch. Sometimes they 
howled gossip to other people on other 
rickety porches. The thin wail of a baby 
arose from a near house. A man had a 
terrific altercation with his wife, to which 
the alley paid no 
attention at all. 

There appeared 
suddenly before 
the Farraguts a 
monster making 
a low and sweep- 
ing bow. There 
was an instant’s 
pause, and then 
occurred some- 
thing that resem- 
bled the effect of 
an upheaval of 
the earth’s sur- 
face. The old 
woman hurled 
herself backward 
with a dreadful 
ery. Young Sim 
had been perched 
gracefully on a 
At sight 


railing. 
of the monster he simply 
fell over it to the ground. 
He made no sound, his eyes 


stuck out, his nerveless 
hands tried to grapple the rail to 
prevent a tumble, and then he 
vanished. Bella, blubbering, and 
with her hair suddenly and mys- 
teriously dishevelled, was crawl- 
ing on her hands and knees fear- 
somely up the steps. 

Standing before this wreck of 
a family gathering, the monster 
continued to bow. It even raised a depre- 
catory claw. ‘‘ Don’ make no botheration 
‘bout me, Miss Fa’gut,” it said, politely. 
‘*No, ’deed. I jes drap in ter ax if yer 
well this evenin’, Miss Fa’gut. Don’ make 
no botheration. No, ’deed. I gwine ax 
you to go to er daince with me, Miss 
Fa’gut. Iax you if I can have the mag- 
nifercent gratitude of you’ company on 
that ‘easion, Miss Fa’gut.” 

The girl cast a miserable glance be- 
hind her. She was still crawling away. 
On the ground beside the porch young 
Sim raised a strange bleat, which ex- 
pressed both his fright and his lack of 
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wind. Presently the monster, with a fash 
ionable amble, ascended the steps after tlie 
girl. 

She grovelled in a corner of the room 
as the creature took a chair. It seated 
itself very elegantly on the edge. It held 
an old cap in both hands. ‘‘ Don’ make 
no botheration, Miss Fa’gut. Don’ make 

no botherations. No, deed. | 

jes drap in ter ax you if you 
won’ do me the proud of ac 
ceptin’ ma humble invitation 
toerdaince, Miss Fa’gut.” 

She shielded her eyes 
with her arms and tried 

to crawl] past it, 
but the genial 
monster blocked 
the way. ‘I jes 
drap in ter 
you ‘bout 
daince, Miss Fa’- 
gut. I ax you 
if I kin have 
the magnifercent 
gratitude of you’ 
company ou that 
’casion, Miss Fa’ 
gut.” 

In a last out 
break of despair, 
the girl, shud- 
dering and wail 
ing, threw herself 
face downward 
on the floor, 
while the mon- 
ster sat on the 
edge of the chair 
gabbiing courte- 
ous invitations, 
and holding the 
old hat daintily 
to its stomach. 

At the back of the house, Mrs. Farra- 
gut, who was of enormous weight, and 
who for eight years had done little more 
than sit in an arm-chair and describe her 
various ailments, had with speed and 
agility scaled a high board fence. 


ax 
er 


MRS. FARRAGUT. 


XVIII. 

The black mass in the middle of Tres- 
cott’s property was hardly allowed to 
cool before the builders were at work on 
another house. It had sprung upward 
at a fabulous rate. It was like a magical 
composition born of the ashes. The doc- 
tor’s office was the first part to be com- 
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pleted, and he had already moved in his 
new books and instruments and medi- 
cines. P 

Trescott sat before his desk when the 
chief of police arrived. ‘‘ Well, we found 
him,” said the latter. 

‘‘ Did you?” cried the doctor. ‘‘ Where?” 

‘‘Shambling around the streets at day- 
light this morning. I'll be blamed if I 
can figure on where he passed the night.” 

‘* Where is he now?” 

‘Oh, we jugged him. 
what else to do with him. That’s what 
I want you to tell me. Of course we 
can't keep him. No charge could be 
made, you know.” 

‘‘T'll come down and get him.” 

The official grinned retrospectively. 
‘*Must say he had a fine career while he 
was out. First thing he did was to break 
up a children’s party at Page’s. Then 
he went to Watermelon Alley. Whoo! 
He stampeded the whole outfit. Men, 
women, and children running pell-mell, 
and yelling. They say one old woman 
broke her leg, or something, shinning 
over a fence. Then he went right out 
on the main street, and an Irish girl threw 
a fit, and there was a sort of a riot. He 
began to run, and a big crowd chased 
him, firing rocks. But he gave them the 


I didn’t know 


slip somehow down there by the foun- 
dry and in the railroad yard. We looked 
for him all night, but couldn’t find him.” 


** Was he hurt any? 
him with a stone?” 

‘*Guess there isn’t much of him to 
hurt any more, is there? Guess he’s been 
hurt up to the limit. No. They never 
touched him. Of course nobody really 
wanted to hit him, but you know how a 
crowd gets. It’s like—it’s like—” 

** Yes, I know.” 

For a moment the chief of the police 
looked reflectively at the floor. Then he 
spoke hesitatingly. ‘‘ You know Jake 
Winter's little girl was the one that he 
scared at the party. She is pretty sick, 
they say.” 

‘*Is she? Why, they didn’t call me. 
I always attend the Winter family.” 

‘‘No? Didn’t they?” asked the chief, 
slowly. ‘‘ Well—you know—Winter is 
—well, Winter has gone clean crazy over 
this business. He wanted—he wanted to 
have you arrested.” 

‘*Have me arrested? The idiot! What 
in the name of wonder could he have me 
arrested for?” 
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“Of course. He isa fool. I told him 
to keep his trap shut. But then you 
know how he'll go all over town yapping 
about the thing. I thought I'd better 
tip you.” 

**Oh, he is of no consequence; but then, 
of course, I’m obliged to you, Sam.” 

‘That's all right. Well, you'll be 
down to-night and take him out, eh? 
You'll get a good welcome from the jail- 
er. He don’t like his job foracent. He 
says you can have your man whenever 
you want him. He’s got no use for him.” 

‘* But what is this business of Winter's 
about having me arrested?” 

‘* Oh, it’s a lot of chin about your hav- 
ing no right to allow this—this—this man 
to be at large. But I told him to tend to 
his own business. Only I thought I'd 
better let you know. And I might as 
well say right now, doctor, that there is 
a good deal of talk about this thing. If 
I were you, I'd come to the jail pretty 
late at night, because there is likely to be 
a crowd around the door, and I'd bring 
a—er—mask, or some kind of a veil, any- 
how.” 

XIX 

Martha Goodwin was single, and well 
along into the thin years. She lived with 
her married sister in Whilomvyille. She 
performed nearly all the house-work in 
exchange for the privilege of existence. 
Every one tacitly recognized her labor as 
a form of penance for the eariy end of 
her betrothed, who had died of small-pox, 
which he had not caught from her. 

But despite the strenuous and unceas- 
ing workaday of her life, she was a wo- 
man of great mind. She had adamantine 
opinions upon the situation in Armenia, 
the condition of women in China, the 
flirtation between Mrs. Minster of Niagara 
Avenue and young Griscom, the conflict 
in the Bible class of the Baptist Sunday- 
school, the duty of the United States tow- 
ard the Cuban insurgents, and many 
other colossal matters. Her fullest experi- 
ence of violence was gained on an occa- 
sion when she had seen a hound clubbed, 
but in the plan which she had made for 
the reform of the world she advocated dras- 
tic measures, For instance, she contended 
that all the Turks should be pushed into 
the sea and drowned, and that Mrs. Mins- 
ter and young Griscom should be hanged 
side by side on twin gallows. In fact,this 
woman of peace, who had seen only peace, 
argued constantly for a creed of illimita- 
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ble ferocity. She was invulnerable on 
these questions, because eventually she 
overrode all opponents with a sniff. This 
sniff was an active force. It was to her 
antagonists like a bang over the head, 
and none was known to recover from this 
expression of exalted contempt. It left 
them windless and conquered. They 
never again came forward as candidates 
for suppression. And Martha walked her 
kitchen with a stern brow, an invincible 
being like Napoleon. 

Nevertheless her acquaintances, from 
the pain of their defeats, had been long in 
secret revolt. It was in no wise a con- 
spiracy, because they did not care to state 
their open rebellion, but nevertheless it 
was understood that any woman who 
could not coincide with one of Martha’s 
contentions was entitled to the support 
of others in the small circle. It amount- 
ed to an arrangement by which all were 
required to disbelieve any theory for 
which Martha fought. This, however, 
did not prevent them from speaking of 
her mind with profound respect. 

Two people bore the brunt of her abil- 
ity. Her sister Kate was visibly afraid of 
her, while Carrie Dungen sailed across 
from her kitchen to sit respectfully at 
Martha's feet and learn the business of 
the world. To be sure, afterwards, under 
another sun, she always laughed at Mar- 
tha and pretended to deride her ideas, but 
in the presence of the sovereign she al- 
ways remained silent or admiring. Kate, 
the sister, was of no consequence at all. 
Her principal delusion was that she did 
all the work in the upstairs rooms of the 
house, while Martha did it downstairs. 
The truth was seen only by the husband, 
who treated Martha with a kindness that 
was half banter, half deference. Martha 
herself had no suspicion that she was the 
only pillar of the domestie edifice. The 
situation was without definitions. Martha 
made definitions, but she devoted them 
entirely to the Armenians and Griscom 
and the Chinese and other subjects. Her 
dreams, which in early days had been of 
love of meadows and the shade of trees, 
of the face of a man, were now involved 
otherwise, and they were companioned in 
the kitchen curiously, Cuba, the hot-wa- 
ter kettle, Armenia, the washing of the 
dishes, and the whole thing being jum- 
bled. In regard to social misdemeanors, 
she who was simply the mausoleum of a 
dead passion was probably the most sav- 
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age critic in town. This unknown wo- 
man, hidden in a kitchen as in a well. 
was sure to have a considerable effect of 
the one kind or the other in the life of the 
town. Every time it moved a yard, she 
had personally contributed an inch. She 
could hammer so stoutly upon the door 
of a proposition that it would break from 
its hinges and fall upon her, but at any 
rate it moved. She was an engine, and 
the fact that she did not know that she 
was an engine contributed largely to the 
effect. One reason that she was formid- 
able was that she did not even imagine 
that she was formidable. She remained a 
weak, innocent, and pig-headed creature, 
who alone would defy the universe if 
she thought the universe merited this 
proceeding. 

One day Carrie Dungen came across 
from her kitchen with speed. She hada 
great deal of grist. ‘‘Oh,” she cried, 
‘*Henry Johnson got away from where 
they was keeping him, and came to town 
last night,and scared every body almost to 
death.” 

Martha was shining a dish-pan, polish- 
ing madly. No reasonable person could 


see cause for this operation, because the 
pan already glistened like silver. ‘‘ Well!” 
she ejaculated. She imparted to the word 


a deep meaning. ‘‘ This, my prophecy, 
has come to pass.” It was a habit. 

The overplus of information was chok- 
ing Carrie. Before she could go on she 
was obliged to struggle for a moment. 
‘*And, oh, little Sadie Winter is awful 
sick,and they say Jake Winter was around 
this morning trying to get Doctor Trescott 
arrested. And poor old Mrs. Farragut 
sprained her ankle in trying to climb a 
fence. And there’s a crowd around the 
jail all the time. They put Henry in jail 
because they didn’t know what else to do 
with him, I guess. They say he is per- 
fectly terrible.” 

Martha finally released the dish-pan 
and confronted the headlong speaker. 
‘* Well!” she said again, poising a great 
brown rag. Kate had heard the excited 
new-comer, and drifted down from the 
novel in her room. She was a shiv- 
ery little woman. Her shoulder-blades 
seemed to be two panes of ice, for she 
was constantly shrugging and shrugging. 
‘Serves him right if he was to lose all 
his patients,” she said suddenly, in blood- 
thirsty tones. She snipped her words 
out as if her lips were scissors. 
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‘‘ Well, he’s likely to,” shouted Carrie 
Dungen. ‘‘ Don’t a lot of people say that 
they won’t have him any more? If you're 
sick and nervous, Doctor Trescott would 
scare the life out of you, wouldn’t he? 
He would me. Id keep thinking.” 

Martha, stalking to and fro, sometimes 
surveyed the two other women with a 
contemplative frown. 

XX. 

After the return from Connecticut, lit- 
tle Jimmie was at first much afraid of the 
monster who lived in the room over the 
carriage-house. He could not identify it 
in any way. Gradually, however, his 
fear dwindled under the influence of a 
weird fascination. He sidled into closer 
and closer relations with it. 

One time the monster was seated on a 
box behind the stable basking in the rays 
of the afternoon sun. A heavy crépe 
veil was swathed about its head. 

Little Jimmie and many companions 
came around the corner of the stable. 
They were all in what was popularly 
known as the baby class, and consequent- 
ly escaped from school a half-hour before 
the other children. They halted abrupt- 


ly at sight of the figure on the box. 
Jimmie waved his hand with the air of a 
proprietor. 


‘*There he is,” he said. 

‘**Q-o-0!” murmured all the little boys 
—‘to-o-0!” They shrank back, ‘and 
grouped according to courage or experi- 
ence, as at the sound the monster slowly 
turned its head. Jimmie had remained 
in the van alone. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid! I 
won't let him hurt you,” he said, de- 
lighted. 

‘* Huh!” they replied, contemptuously. 
‘We ain’t afraid.” 

Jimmie seemed to reap all the joys of 
the owner and exhibitor of one of the 
world’s marvels, while his audience re- 
mained ata distance—awed andentranced, 
fearful and envious. 

One of them addressed Jimmie gloom- 
ily. ‘* Bet you dassent walk right up to 
him.” He was an older boy than Jimmie, 
and habitually oppressed him to a small 
degree. This new social elevation of the 
smaller lad probably seemed revolution- 
ary to him. 

‘* Huh!” said Jimmie, with deep scorn. 
‘*DassentI? DassentI,hey? Dassent I?” 

The group was immensely exeited. It 
turned its eyes upon the boy that Jimmie 
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addressed. ‘‘ No, you dassent,” he said, 
stolidly, facing a moral defeat. He could 
see that Jimmie was resolved. ‘‘ No, 
you dassent,” he repeated, doggedly. 

“Ho!” eried Jimmie. ** You 
watch !—you just watch !” 

Amid a silence he turned and marched 
toward the monster. But possibly the 
palpable wariness of his companions had 
an effect upon him that weighed more 
than his previous experience, for sudden- 
ly, when near to the monster, he halted 
dubiously. But his playmates imme- 
diately uttered a derisive shout, and it 
seemed to force him forward. He went 
to the monster and laid his hand deli- 
cately on its shoulder. ‘‘ Hello, Henry,” 
he said, in a voice that trembled a trifle. 
The monster was crooning a weird line 
of negro melody that was scarcely more 
than a thread of sound, and it paid no 
heed to the boy. 

Jimmie strutted back to his compan- 
ions. They acclaimed him and hooted his 
opponent. Amidst this clamor the larger 
boy with difficulty preserved a dignified 
attitude. 

‘*] dassent, dassent 1?” said Jimmie to 
him. ‘‘ Now, you're so smart, let’s see 
you do it!” 

This challenge brought forth renewed 
taunts from the others. The larger boy 
puffed out his cheeks. ‘‘ Well, I ain’t 
afraid,” he explained, sullenly. He had 
made a mistake in diplomacy, and now 
his small enemies were tumbling his 
prestige all about his ears. They crowed 
like roosters and bleated like lambs, and 
made many other noises which were sup- 
posed to bury him in ridicule and dis- 
honor. ‘‘ Well, I ain’t afraid,” he con- 
tinued to explain through the din. 

Jimmie, the hero of the mob, was piti- 
less. ‘‘ You ain't afraid, hey?” he sneered. 
‘Tf you ain’t afraid, go do it, then.” 

‘“* Well, 1 would if I wanted to,” the 
other retorted. His eyes wore an expres- 
sion of profound misery, but he preserved 
steadily other portions of a pot-valiant air. 
He suddenly faced one of his persecutors. 
‘“‘TIf you’re so smart, why don’t you go 
do it?” This persecutor sank promptly 
through the group to the rear. The in- 
cident gave the badgered one a breathing- 
spell, and for a moment even turned the 
derision in another direction. He took 
advantage of his interval. ‘‘I’'ll do it 
if anybody else will,” he announced, 
swaggering to and fro. 


just 
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Candidates for the adventure did not 
come forward. To defend themselves 
from this counter-charge, the other boys 
again set up their crowing and bleating. 
For a while they would hear nothing 
from him. Each time he opened his lips 
their chorus of noises made oratory im- 
possible. But at last he was able to re- 
peat that he would volunteer to dare as 
much in the affair as any other boy. 

‘* Well, you go first,” they shouted. 

But Jimmie intervened to once more 
lead the populace against the large boy. 
‘* You're mighty brave, ain’t you?” he said 
to him. ‘‘ You dared me to do it, and 
I did—didn’t I? Now who's afraid?” 
The others cheered this view loudly, and 
they instantly resumed the baiting of the 
large boy. 

He shamefacedly scratched his left 
shin with his right foot. ‘‘ Well, I ain't 
afraid.” He cast an eye at the monster. 
‘* Well, Lain’t afraid.” With a glare of 
hatred at his squalling tormentors, he 
finally announced a grim intention. 
**Well, I'll do it, then, since you're so 
fresh. Now!” 

The mob subsided as with a formidable 
countenance he turned toward the im- 
passive figure on the box. The advance 


was also a regular progression from high 


daring tocraven hesitation. Atlast,when 
some yards from the monster, the lad 
came to a full halt, as if he had encoun- 
tered a stone wall. The observant little 
boys in the distance’ promptly hooted. 
Stung again by these cries, the lad sneak- 
ed two yards forward. He was crouched 
like a young cat ready for a backward 
spring. The crowd at the rear, beginning 
to respect this display, uttered some en- 
couraging cries. Suddenly the lad gath- 
ered himself together, made a white and 
desperate rush forward, touched the mon- 
ster’s shoulder with a far-outstretched fin- 
ger, and sped away, while his laughter 
rang out wild, shrill, and exultant. 

The crowd of boys reverenced him at 
once, and began to throng into his camp, 
and look at him, and be his admirers. 
Jimmie was discomfited for a moment, 
but he and the larger boy, without agrec- 
ment or word of any kind, seemed to recog- 
nize a truce, and they swiftly combined 
and began to parade before the others. 

‘Why, it’s just as easy as nothing,” 
puffed the larger boy. ‘‘ Ain’t it, Jim?” 

‘*Course,” blew Jimmie. ‘‘ Why, it’s 
as e-e-easy.” 
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They were people of another class. If 
they had been decorated for courage on 
twelve battle-fields, they could not have 
made the other boys more ashamed of 
the situation. 

Meanwhile they condescended to ex 
plain the emotions of the excursion, ex 
pressing unqualified contempt for any 
one who could hang back. ‘‘ Why, it 
ain't nothin’. He won't do nothin’ to 
you,” they told the others, in tones of ex- 
asperation. 

One of the very smallest boys in the 
party showed signs of a wistful desire to 
distinguish himself, and they turned their 
attention to him, pushing at his shoul 
ders while he swung away from them, 
and hesitated dreamily. He was event- 
ually induced to make furtive expedition, 
but it was only for a few yards. Then 
he paused, motionless, gazing with open 
mouth. The vociferous entreaties of 
Jimmie and the large boy had no power 
over him. 

Mrs. Hannigan had come out on her 
back porch with a pail of water. From 
this coign she had a view of the secluded 
portion of the Trescott grounds that was 
behind the stable. She perceived tlie 
group of boys, and the monster on the 
box. She shaded her eyes with her hand 
to benefit her vision. She screeched then 
as if she was being murdered. ‘ Eddie! 
Eddie! You come home this minute!” 

Her son querulously demanded, ‘‘ Aw, 
what for?” 

‘* You come home this minute. Do you 
hear?” 

The other boys seemed to think this 
visitation upon one of their number re- 
quired them to preserve for a time the 
hang-dog air of a collection of culprits, 
and they remained in guilty silence until 
the little Hannigan, wrathfully protest- 
ing, was pushed through the door of his 
home. Mrs. Hannigan cast a piercing 
glance over the group, stared with a bit 
ter face at the Trescott house, as if this 
new and handsome edifice was insulting 
her, and then followed her son. 

There was wavering in the party. An 
inroad by one mother always caused them 
to carefully sweep the horizon to see if 
there were more coming. ‘This is my 
yard,” said Jimmie, proudly. ‘‘We don't 
have to go home.” 

The monster on the box had turned its 
black crépe countenance toward the sky, 
and was waving its arms in time to a 
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religious chant. ‘‘ Look at him now,” 
cried a little boy. They turned, and 
were transfixed by the so- 

lemnity and mystery of the 
indefinable The 

wail of the melody was 

mournful and slow. 

They drew back. It 

to spellbind 

them with the power 

of a funeral. They 

were so absorbed that 

they did not hear the 

doctor’s buggy drive 

up to the stable. Tres- 

cott got out, tied his 

horse, and approached 

thegroup. Jimmie saw 

him first, and at 

his look of 
may the others 
wheeled. 

‘*What’sall this, 
Jimmie?” asked 
Trescott, sur- 
prise. 

The lad ad- 
vanced to the 
front of his com- 
panions, halted, 
and said nothing. 
Trescott’s face 
gloomed slightly 
as he scanned the 
scene. 

‘* What were you 
doing, Jimmie?” 

‘We was play- 
in’,” answered 
Jimmie, huskily. 

‘Playing at 
what?” 

** Just playin’.” 

Trescott looked 
gravely at the other boys, and asked 
them to please go home. They proceeded 
to the street much in the manner of frus- 
trated and revealed assassins. The crime 
of trespass on another boy’s place was 
still a crime when they had only accepted 
the other boy’s cordial invitation, and 
they were used to being sent out of all 
manner of gardens upon the sudden ap- 
pearance of a father ora mother. Jimmie 
had wretchedly watched the departure of 
his companions. It involved the loss of 
his position as a lad who controlled the 
privileges of his father’s grounds, but then 
he knew that in the beginning he had 
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gestures. 


seemed 


dis- 


in 


“IF YOU 


AIN'T AFRAID, GO DO IT THEN.” 


no right to ask so many boys to be his 
guests. 
Once on the sidewalk, however, they 


speedily forgot their shame as _ tres- 
passers, and the large boy launched forth 
in a description of his success in the late 
trial of courage. As they went rapidly 
up the street, the little boy who had 
made the furtive expedition cried out con- 
fidently from the rear, ‘* Yes, and I went 
almost up to him, didn’t I, Willie?” 

The large boy crushed him in a few 
words. ‘‘Huh!” hescoffed. ‘‘Youonly 
went a little way. I went clear up to 
him.” 
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The pace of the other boys was so man- 
ly that the tiny thing had to trot, and he 
remained at the rear, getting entangled 
in their legs in his attempts to reach 
the front rank and become of some im- 
portance, dodging this way and that way, 
and always piping out his little claim to 
glory. 
XXI. 

‘** By-the- way, Grace,” said Trescott, 
looking into the dining-room from his 
office door, ‘‘I wish you would send Jim- 
mie to me before school-time.” 

When Jimmie came, he advanced so 
quietly that Trescott did not at first note 
him. ‘‘Oh,” he said, wheeling from a 
cabinet, ‘‘ here you are, young man.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

Trescott dropped into his chair and 
tapped the desk with a thoughtful finger. 
‘* Jimmie, what were you doing in the 
back garden yesterday—you and the other 
boys—to Henry?” 

‘* We weren't doing anything, pa.” 

Trescott looked sternly into the raised 
eyes of his son. ‘* Are you sure you were 
not annoying him in any way? Now 
what were you doing, exactly?” 

‘Why, we — why, we — now — Willie 
Dalzel said I dassent go right up to him, 
and I did; and then he did; and then— 
the other boys were ‘fraid; and then—you 
comed.” 

Trescott groaned deeply. His counte- 
nance was so clouded in sorrow that the 
lad, bewildered by the mystery of it, burst 
suddenly forth in dismal Jamentations. 
‘*There, there. Don’t ery, Jim,” said 
Trescott, going round the desk. ‘* Only—” 
He sat in a great leather reading-chair, 
and took the boy on his knee. ‘‘Only I 
want to explain to you—” 


After Jimmie had gone to school, and 
as Trescott was about to start on his round 
of morning calls, a message arrived from 
Doctor Moser. It set forth that the lat- 
ter’s sister was dying in the old homestead, 
twenty miles away up the valley, and 
asked Trescott to care for his patients for 
the day at least. There was also in the 
envelope a little history of each case and 
of what had already been done. Trescott 
replied to the messenger that he would 
gladly assent to the arrangement. 

He noted that the first name on Moser’s 
list was Winter, but this did not seem to 
strike him as an important fact: When 
its turn came, he rang the Winter bell. 
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‘*Good-morning, Mrs. Winter,” he said, 
cheerfully, as the door was opened. ‘* Doc- 
tor Moser has been obliged to leave town 
to-day, and he has asked me to come in 
his stead. How is the little girl this morn- 
ing?” 

Mrs. Winter had regarded him in stony 
surprise. At last she said: ‘‘ Come in! I’]] 
see my husband.” She bolted into the 
house. Trescott entered the hall, and 
turned to the left into the sitting-room. 

Presently Winter shuffled through the 
door. His eyes flashed toward Trescott. 
He did not betray any desire to advance 
far into the room. ‘* What do you want?” 
he said. 

‘What do I want? What do I want?” 
repeated Trescott, lifting his head sudden- 
ly. He had heard an utterly new chal- 
lenge in the night of the jungle. 

* Yes, that’s what I want to know,” 
snapped Winter. ‘* What do you want?” 

Trescott was silent fora moment. He 
consulted Moser’s memoranda. ‘I see 
that your little girl’s case is a trifle seri- 
ous,” he remarked. ‘‘I would advise you 
to call a physician soon. I will leave you 
a copy of Doctor Moser’s record to give to 
any ove you may call.” He paused to 
transcribe the record on a page of his 
note-book. Tearing out the leaf, he ex- 
tended it to Winter as he moved toward 
the door. The latter shrunk against the 
wall. His head was hanging as he reach- 
ed for the paper. This caused him to grasp 
air, and so Trescott simply let the paper 
flutter to the feet of the other man. 

‘*Good-morning,” said Treseott from 
the hall. This placid retreat seemed to 
suddenly arouse Winter to ferocity. It 
was as if he had then recalled all the 
truths which he had formulated to hurl 
at Trescott. So he followed him into the 
hall, and down the hall to the door, and 
through the door to the poreh, barking in 
fiery rage from a respectful distance. As 
Trescott imperturbably turned the mare’s 
head down the road, Winter stood on the 
porch, still yelping. He was like a little 
dog. 

XXII. 

‘‘ Have you heard the news?” cried 
Carrie Dungen, as she sped toward Mar- 
tha’s kitchen. ‘‘ Have you heard the 
news?” Her eyes were shining with de- 
light. 

‘*‘ No,” answered Martha's sister Kate. 
bending forward eagerly. ‘‘ What was it? 
What was it?” 
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Carrie appeared triumphantly in the 
open door. ‘* Oh, there’s been an awful 
scene between Doctor Trescott and Jake 
Winter. I never thought that Jake Win- 
ter had any pluck at all, but this morning 
he told the doctor just what he thought 
of him.” 

‘*Well, what did he think 
asked Martha. 

‘**Oh, he called him everything. Mrs. 
Howarth heard it through her front blinds. 
It was terrible, she says. It’s allover town 
now. Everybody knows it.” 

‘*Didn’t the doctor answer back?” 

‘*No! Mrs. Howarth—she says he nev- 
er said a word. He just walked down to 
his buggy and got in, and drove off as 
But Jake gave him jinks, by all 


of him?” 


co-0-o-l. 
accounts.” 

‘*But what did he say?” cried Kate, 
shrill and excited. She was evidently at 
some kind of a feast. 

‘*Oh, he told him that Sadie had never 
been well since that night Henry Johnson 
frightened her at Theresa Page’s party, 
and he held him responsible, and how 
dared he cross his threshold—and—and 
and—"’ 

** And what?” said Martha. 

‘““Did he swear at him?” said Kate, in 
fearsome glee. 

‘*No—not much. He did swear at him 
a little, but not more than a man does 
anyhow when he is real mad, Mrs. How- 
arth says.” 

**O-ohi!” breathed Kate. 
he call him any names?” 

Martha, at her work, had been for a 
time in deep thought. She now inter- 
rupted tle others. ‘‘It don’t seem as if 
Sadie Winter had been sick since that 
time Henry Jolinson got loose. She’s been 
to school almost the whole time since then, 
hasn’t she?” 

They combined upon her in immediate 
indignation. ‘‘School? School? I should 
say not. Don't think for a moment. 
School!” 

Martha wheeled from the sink. She 
held an iron spoon, and it seemed as if 
she was going to attack them. ‘‘ Sadie 
Winter has passed here many a morning 
since then carrying her school-bag. Where 
was she going? Toa wedding?” 

The others, long accustomed to a men- 
tal tyranny, speedily surrendered. 

‘* Did she?” stammered Kate. ‘‘ I never 
saw her.” 

Carrie Dungen made a weak gesture. 


“And did 


‘Tf I had been Doctor Trescott,” ex- 
claimed Martha, loudly, ‘‘ 'd have knock- 
ed that miserable Jake Winter's head off.” 

Kate and Carrie, exchanging glances, 
made an alliance in the air. ‘‘I don't 
see why you say that, Martha,” replied 
Carrie, with considerable boldness, gain- 
ing support and sympathy from Kate's 
smile. ‘IT don't see how anybody can 
be blamed for getting angry when their 
little girl gets almost seared to death and 
gets sick from it, and all that. Besides, 
everybody says—” 

“Oh, I don’t care 
says,” said Martha. 

‘** Well, you can’t go against the whole 
town,” answered Carrie, in sudden sharp 
defiance. 

‘* No, Martha, you can’t go against the 
whole town,” piped Kate, following her 
leader rapidly. 

‘“*The whole town,’” cried Martha, 
“Td like to know what you call ‘the 
whole town.’ Do you call these silly 
people who are scared of Henry Johnson 
‘the whole town *?” 

‘‘ Why, Martha,” said Carrie, in a rea- 
soning tone, ‘‘ you talk as if you wouldn't 
be scared of him!” 

‘*No more would I,” retorted Martha. 

‘*O-oh, Martha, how you talk!” said 
Kate. ‘Why, the idea! LEverybody’s 
afraid of him.” 

Carrie was grinning. You’ve never 
seen him, have you?” she asked, seduc- 
tively. 

‘* No,” admitted Martha. 

‘* Well, then, how do you know that 
you wouldn’t be scared?” 

Martha confronted her. 
ever seen him? No? 


what everybody 


ee 


“Have you 
Well, then, how 
do you know you would be scared?” 

The allied forces broke out in chorus: 


‘* But, Martha, everybody says so. 
body says so.” 

‘“* Everybody says what?” 

‘* Everybody that’s seen him say they 
were frightened almost to death. °Tisn’t 
only women, but it’s men too. It’s awful.” 

Martha wagged her head solemnly. 
‘I'd try not to be afraid of him.” 

‘*But supposing you could not help 
it?” said Kate. 

‘“Yes, and look here,” cried Carrie. 
‘*T'll tell you another thing. The Han- 
nigans are going to move out of the 
house next door.” 

‘*On account of him?” demanded Mar- 
tha. 


Every- 
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Carrie nodded. ‘* Mrs. Hannigan says 
so herself.” 

** Well, of all things!” ejaculated Mar- 
tha. ‘‘Going to move, eh? You don’t 
say so! Where they going to move to?” 

‘*Down on Orchard Avenue.” 

‘* Well, of all things! Nice house?” 

‘*T don’t know about that. I haven’t 
heard. But there’s lots of nice houses 
on Orchard.” 

‘* Yes, but they’re all] taken,” said Kate. 
‘*There isn’t a vacant house on Orchard 
Avenue.” 

‘Oh yes, there is,” said Martha. 
old Hampstead house is vacant.” 

‘*Oh, of course,” said Kate. ‘* But 
then I don’t believe Mrs. Hannigan would 
like it there. I wonder where they can 
be going to move to?” 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know,” sighed Mar- 
tha. ‘‘It must be to some place we don’t 
know about.” 

‘* Well,” said Carrie Dungen, after a 
general reflective silence, ‘‘it’seasy enough 
to find out, anyhow.” 

‘“Who knows —around here?” asked 
Kate. 

‘* Why, Mrs. Smith, and there she is in 
her garden,” said Carrie, jumping to her 
feet. As she dashed out of the door, 
Kate and Martha crowded at the window. 
Carrie’s voice rang out from near the 
steps. ‘‘Mrs. Smith! Mrs. Smith! Do 
you know where the Hannigans are go- 
ing to move to?” 


‘The 


XXIII. 


The autumn smote the leaves, and the 
trees of Whilomville were panoplied in 


crimson and yellow. The winds grew 
stronger, and in the melancholy purple 
of the nights the home shine of a window 
became a finer thing. The little boys, 
watching the sear and sorrowful leaves 
drifting down from the maples, dreamed 
of the near time when they could heap 
bushels in the streets and burn them dur- 
ing the abrupt evenings. 

Three men walked down the Niagara 
Avenue. As they approached Judge Ha- 
genthorpe’s house he came down his 
walk to meet them in the manner of one 
who has been waiting. 

** Are you ready, judge?” one said. 

‘* All ready,” he answered. 

The four then walked to Trescott’s 
house. He received them in his office, 
where he had been reading. He seemed 
surprised at this visit of four very active 
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and influential citizens, but he had no 
thing to say of it. 

After they were all seated, Trescott 
looked expectantly from one face to an 
other. There was a little silence. It 
was broken by John Twelve, the whole- 
sale grocer, who was worth $400,000, and 
reported to be worth over a million. 

‘* Well, doctor,” he said, with a short 
laugh, ‘‘I suppose we miglit as well 
admit at once that we’ve come to inter 
fere in something which is none of our 
business.” 

“Why, what is it?” asked Trescoit, 
again looking from one face to another. 
He seemed to appeal particularly to Judge 
Hagenthorpe, but the old man had his 
chin lowered musingly to his cane, and 
would not look at him. 

‘It's about what nobody talks of 
much,” said Twelve. ‘* It’s about Henry 
Johnson.” 

Trescott squared himself in his chair. 
‘* Yes?” he said. 

Having delivered himself of the title, 
Twelve seemed to become more easy. 
‘* Yes,” he answered, blandly, ‘‘ we wanted 
to talk to you about it.” 

‘* Yes?” said Trescott. 

Twelve abruptly advanced on the main 
attack. ‘‘Now see here, Trescott, we 
like you, and we have come to talk riglit 
out about this business. It may be none 
of our affairs and all that, and as for me, 
I don’t mind if you tell me so; but I am 
not going to keep quiet and see you ruin 
yourself. And that’s how we all feel.” 

‘Tam not ruining myself,” answered 
Trescott. 

‘*No, maybe you are not exactly ruin- 
ing yourself,” said Twelve, slowly, ‘‘ but 
you are doing yourself a great deal of 
harm. You have changed from being 
the leading doctor in town to about the 
last one. It is mainly because there are 
always a large number of people who are 
very thoughtless fools, of course, but then 
that doesn’t change the condition.” 

A man who had not heretofore spoken 
said, solemnly, ‘‘ It’s the women.” 

‘* Well, what I want to say is this,” re- 
sumed Twelve: ‘‘ Even if there are a lot 
of fools in the world, we can’t see any 
reason why you should ruin yourself by 
opposing them. You can’t teach them 
anything, you know.” 

‘‘I am not trying to teach them any- 
thing.” Trescott smiled wearily. ‘‘I— 
It is a matter of—well—” 





‘““rr's ABOUT WHAT NOBODY TALKS OF—MUCH,’ SAID TWELVE.” 


‘* And there are a good many of us that 
admire you for it immensely,” interrupted 
Twelve; ‘‘ but that isn't going to change 
the minds of all those ninnies.” 

‘*Tt’s the women,” stated the advocate 
of this view again. 

‘* Well, what I want to say is this,” 


said Twelve. ‘‘ We want you to get out 
of this trouble and strike your old gait 
again. You are simply killing your 
practice through your infernal pig-head- 


edness. Now this thing is out of the 
ordinary, but there must be ways to—to 
beat the game somehow, you see. So 
we've talked it over—about a dozen of us 
—and, as I say, if you want to tell us to 
mind our own business, why, go aliead; 
but we've talked it over, and we've come 
to the conclusion that the only way to do 
is to get Johnson a place somewhere off 
up the valley, and—” 


Trescott wearily gestured. ‘*‘ Youdon’t 
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know, my friend. Everybody is so afraid 
of him, they can’t even give him good 
care. Nobody can attend to him as I do 
myself.” 

‘*But I have a little no-good farm up 
beyond Clarence Mountain that I was go- 
ing to give to Henry,” cried Twelve, 
aggrieved. ‘‘And if you—and if you— 
if you —through your house burning 
down, or anything — why, all the boys 
were prepared to take him right off your 
hands, and—and—” 

Trescott arose and went to the window. 
He turned his back upon them. They sat 
waiting in silence. When he returned 
he kept his face in the shadow. *‘‘ No, 
John Twelve,” he said, ‘‘it can’t be 
done.” 

There was another stillness. Suddenly 
a man stirred on his chair. 

‘* Well, then, a public institution—” he 
began. 

**No,” said Trescott; ‘‘publie institu 
tions are all very good, but he is not go- 
ing to one.” 

In the background of the group old 
Judge Hagenthorpe was thoughtfully 
smoothing the polished ivory head of his 
cane. 

XXIV. 

Trescott loudly stamped the snow from 
his feet and shook the flakes from his 
shoulders. When he entered the house 
he went at once to the dining-room, and 
then to the sitting-room. Jimmie was 
there, reading painfully in a large book 
concerning giraffes and tigers and croco- 
diles. 

‘‘Where is your mother, Jimmie?” 
asked Trescott. 

“T don’t know, pa,” answered the boy. 
“*T think she is upstairs.” 

Trescott went to the foot of the stairs 
and called, but there came no answer. 
Seeing that the door of the little drawing- 


room was open, he entered. The room 
was bathed in the half-light that came 
from the four dull panes of mica in the 
front of the great stove. As his eyes 
grew used to the shadows he saw his wife 
curled in an arm-chair. He went to her. 
“Why, Grace,” he said, ‘didn’t you 
hear me calling you?” 

She made no answer, and as he bent 
over the chair he heard her trying to 
smother a sob in the cushion. 

“Grace!” he cried. ‘* You're crying!” 

She raised herface. ‘I’ve got a head- 
ache, a dreadful headache, Ned.” 

‘* A headache?” he repeated, in surprise 
and ineredulity. 

He pulled a chair close to hers. Later, 
as he cast his eye over the zone of light 
shed by the dull red panes, he saw that a 
low table had been drawn close to the 
stove, and that it was burdened with 
many small cups and plates of uncut tea- 
cake. He remembered that the day was 
Wednesday, and that his wife received on 
Wednesdays. 

‘“Who was here to-day, Gracie?” he 
asked. 

From his shoulder there came a mum- 
ble, ‘* Mrs. Twelve.” 

‘Was she—um,” he said. ‘*Why 
didn’t Anna Hagenthorpe come over?” 

The mumble from his shoulder con- 
tinued, ‘*She wasn’t well enough.” 

Glancing down at the cups, Trescott 
mechanically counted them. There were 
fifteen of them. ‘* There, there,” he said. 
**Don’t ery, Grace. Don’t ery.” 

The wind was whining round the house, 
and the snow beat aslant upon. the win- 
dows. Sometimes the coal in the stove 
settled with a crumbling sound, and the 
four panes of mica flashed a sudden new 
crimson. As he sat holding her head on 
his shoulder, Trescott found himself oc- 
sasionally trying to count the cups. There 
were fifteen of them. 


TO-MORROW. 


BY ELIZABETH BARTON PITMAN. 


bye sun has set, 

: So has my heart past hope’s horizon fled. 
The sun has set— 
Yet, on the morrow will it fail ascent? 
Hearts out of darkness rise again, I know, 
But oh! we dread the night, my heart and I, 
We dread the night! 
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fVVHERE were ten of us when we start- 
ed—three white men, one Navajo, 
two horses, one pony, one bronco, and 
two mules. We had been busy for sev- 
eral days padding pack-saddles, mending 
blankets, cleaning guns, and laying in our 
stock of food—flour, sugar, baking-pow- 
der, bacon, rice, oatmeal, and dried fruit. 

** Adios!” ‘‘Good luck!” and we turn- 
ed our faces westward. It was the Alamo 
Ranch at Mancos, in southwestern Colo- 
rado, the time July, and we were off for 
that glorious plateau. country through 
which the great river of the West has 
cut a series of profound chasms and 
rough desolate valleys, known to the 
world as the Cafions of the Colorado. 

Most people who go to see the Grand 
Cafion leave the Santa Fe Railroad at 
Flagstaff, and after an all-day stage ride 
over a shoulder of the San Francisco Moun- 
tain, across a small corner of the Painted 
Desert, and through the majestic pineseof 
the Coconino Forest, alight, tired but ex- 
pectant, in a little camp of tents close 
upon the brink of the cafion. 

He who lingers here in the presence of 
this stupendous and yet beautiful and al- 
luring episode in world-making sooner 
or later becomes conscious of a haunting 
desire to know what sort of a land it is 
of which he catches fitful glimpses across 
this bewildering, palpitating space. No 


sign of a human being ever comes across 
to you, it is much too far for sound, and 
you wonder whether the tiny greenish 
uplifts upon the farther brink can be 
more than saplings. And where does it 
come from, that broken streak of water 
shimmering between the cliffs, and now 
and then roaring up at you on the wind 
like the great mad river it really is, a mile 
beneath? It seems to come out of a red 
wall ten miles to your right. But over 
that and across a narrow gleam of desert 
rises a hazy line of rosy cliffs, with a faint 
blue mountain dome beyond. Close un- 
der this they tell you the great river is 
coming down, already buried deep be- 
tween gigantic walls. You follow its 
course toward the west through a maze 
of gorgeous temples and pinnacles and 
towers, until these merge into the illimit- 
able blue of the sky, or are lost in the 
fading tints of sunset clouds. 

This, then, is why our faces are set 
westward. We want to see where the 
old Colorado comes from and where it 
goes. We want to pluck out the heart 
of its mystery in those hidden hundreds 
of miles of awesome gorges. We want 
to wander in the country beyond the 
river which the pioneers have told about, 
and where the geologists have conjured 
from the rocks such impressive secrets of 
the world’s workshop. And we want to 
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TROUBLE AT DANDY CROSSING. 


soak in Arizona sunshine and revel in 
Arizona skies, and sleep under the stars, 
which are so bright and clear that they 
cannot be very far away from Arizona, 
The great plateau country lies between 
the high mountain ranges which run 
north and south across the State of Colo- 


rado and the imposing Wahsatch Range 
in Utah on the west. It stretches far up 
into Wyoming on the north, while to the 
south it broadens out over a large part of 
the upper half of Arizona and over the 
northwest corner of New Mexico. The 
higher of the great plateaus are more 
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than eleven thousand feet above the sea, 
vast, level, timbered platforms bordered 
by winding cliffs. 

A multitude of drainage channels 
traverse the plateaus in broad sweeps of 
sandy valley, or in complex systems of 
chasms and cafions cut from a few hun- 
dred to five or six thousand feet below 
the various surfaces. The streams which 
have worn and swept away the rocks 
over wide areas, leaving gullied buttes 
and mesas rising from monotonous 
stretches of sandy plain, are in these days 
mostly dry, except as now and then they 
become the temporary flood channels of 
the storm-swept uplands. 

Obliquely across the northwestern seg- 
ment of the great plateau runs the Colo- 
rado River, slicing off from the rest a 
long, rough tract which borders the deso- 
late basin country farther west. 

The Colorado River is formed by the 
junction of the Green and Grand in south- 
eastern Utah. Its upper foaming stretch, 
running in the Cataract Cajion, is about 
fifty miles long, and from thirteen hun- 
dred to twenty-seven hundred feet deep. 
At the lower end of this the Fremont 
River comes in from the west. When 
Powell came down the Colorado in his 
memorable exploring expedition, his men 
were not pleased with this tributary, and 
named it the Dirty Devil, a name which 
in local parlance clings to it still. Here 
the walls of the cafion break away on 
either side, giving access to the Dandy 
Crossing. 

Below this the walls close in again to 
form the Glen Cafion, one hundred and 
fifty miles long, but bordéfed by lower 
and more broken cliffs. Into this seg- 
ment of the cafion the San Juan enters 
close at the base of Navajo Mountain. 
The Colorado. can be crossed at three 
points along the Glen Cafion—at Hall’s 
Crossing, near the mouth of the Esca- 
lante, at the Hole-in-the-Rock Crossing, 
near by, and at the Crossing of the Fa- 
thers — El Vado de los Padres— below 
the entrance of the San Juan. 

These crossings are now little used, ex- 
cept by miners who pass here to reach 
placer beds along the stream. 

At its lower end the Glen Cajion pierces 
the cliffs, the Colorado receives the Paria 
from the west, and runs for a mile or so 
sedately in the open. Here is Lee’s Ferry, 
where a large boat carries across the few 
horsemen and teams which pass this way. 
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But the walls close in again, and for 
sixty-five miles the river is closely border- 
ed by cliffs from two to three thousand 
feet high. This is the Marble Cafion. At 
its foot the Colorado Chiquito—the Little 
Colorado—enters from the east. 

From this point until it sweeps out upon 
the desert, more than two hundred and 
eighteen miles away, the Colorado runs 
at the bottom of a great valley from four 
to twelve miles across, sunk from three- 
quarters of a mile to a mile and a quarter 
below the surface of the great plateau, and 
bordered by an endless succession of vast 
rock amphitheatres, with gorges and cafi- 
ons reaching far back from the valley, 
while from its depths and along its sides 
rise graceful, majestic, tapering buttes in 
infinite variety. This rock-walled valley 
of amphitheatres and buttes, wonderful in 
color beyond all possibility of description, 
is called the Grand Cafion, or the Grand 
Chasm, of the Colorado. 

Through the long reaches of its upper 
cafions the Colorado River holds a south- 
westerly course. But at the head of the 


Grand Cafion it turns westward in great 
sweeps, now northwest, then southwest, 
and again northwest, until it rolls out of 
its self-wrought prison and enters upon 
its six hundred miles of placid journey 


south to the Gulf of California. 

We headed, by way of Bluff City on 
the San Juan River, for the Dandy Cross- 
ing. 

One day in the saddle in the plateau 
country is much like another, save for the 
ever-changing scene and the mild advent- 
ures of the way. Before dawn the Ind- 
ian is off to track and bring in the beasts, 
which have been turned adrift to forage 
for themselves through the night. 

Now, one by one, jumpled heaps of 
blankets, scattered on the ground, heave 
and shift, and at length disclose each a 
man, who quickly satisfies the modest 
claims of the toilet, and at once gets to 
work at the breakfast. A fire is made, 
the biscuit are baked in an iron pot set 
upon coals, with a small fire alight upon 
the lid. The ground is seat and table. 
There is no dallying with the breakfast. 
The mules are packed early, for it gets 
hot right away after sunrise. 

So the beasts get their last sip of wa- 
ter, the canteens are filled, and the cara- 
van moves off in single file. The gait is 
usually a jog-trot or a walk. The dis- 
tance covered in a day depends upon the 
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situation of water along the route. The 
average is from twenty-five to thirty 
miles. 

The march in summer is always stren- 
uous in the Southwest, because of the 
burning sun. But in the high country 
refreshing breezes are almost always astir, 
and the vast sweep of the vision, the great 
masses of marvellous color in sand and 
cliff and butte, the matchless sky, and 
the glorious freedom of the life, banish 
all thought of hardship, and hide fatigue 
in the inspiration of a careless holiday. 

You skirt the bases of gigantic cliffs, 
which, seen from near and far below, look 
like the sides of mountain ranges. You 
scramble up through rugged gullies to 
the top, and find that they are level pla- 
teaus scantily clad with soil, and broken 
by shrub and pifion and cedar. The 
Spanish-bayonet bristles and great scraw- 
ny cactuses stare at you as you pass. The 
eye wanders off to other uplands scored 
and furrowed by gorges of wildest form, 
and catches farther still away the shad- 
owy uplift of mountain-peaks—the Hen- 
rys, the La Sals, the Blues, and the long 
dome of old Navajo, faint and tremu- 
lous through miles of shimmering space. 
Away off on the San Juan desert great 
sand pillars swirl upward on the wind 
and sway and crumble and fade, while 
the under surfaces of fleecy cloud banks 
sailing over its dreadful wastes are lurid 
from the hot reflection of the sand. 

You swing across the plateau and slide 
and clamber down again. But with the 
descent of a few hundred feet you are in 
another world. The vision no longer 
revels in those upland spaces which raise 
the spirit into exultant mastery. It may 
be a desperate labyrinth of gorges along 
which now you fare, whose grotesque and 
threatening walls crowd in upon the way 
in stolid, brutal insistence. It may be a 
broad valley with dry, level, grassy bot- 
tom, and bordered by miles of majestic 
cliffs stretching away in broad panelled 
and buttressed sweeps, and beset with al- 
coves here and there, whose blissful shad- 
ows lure you from the way. But there 
is more than shade in these cool recesses, 
for it is only when you get well back in 
shadow, so that the eyes are released from 
the glare of the sun, that you realize the 
full richness and beauty of the great 
masses of simple color which dominate 
these wastes. Perhaps ahead of you the 
valley narrows, the buttressed cliffs form- 


ing a gigantic colonnade down which you 
ride, while great rock pillars and colos- 
sal obelisks tower here and there above 
the walls, gleaming in gray or buff or 
pink or red against the rich blue back- 
ground of the sky. Or the valley may 
open out upon a sweep of sandy plain, its 
buff and yellow stretches beset with bil- 
lowy masses of the sage, now gray, now 
lilac-tinted through the shimmering air, 
with an elusive purple among the shad- 
ows of its leaves, which, as you rustle by 
them, fling a faint aroma on the air. You 
look across this tremulous stretch of lilac 
and purple and gold, like a brilliant rest- 
less sea struck motionless, with its waves 
abreak, to the far horizon upon which rise 
miles of gorgeous buttes—white, yellow, 
purple, orange, and brown—all alive with 
the intense shadows which come and go 
upon their rugged faces. 

Now and then the hot quivering air 
plays strange tricks with the vision as 
you ride over the sandy reaches of the 
bottoms. The cliffs shoot up in wavering 
pinnacles, rock columns rise and hang in 
swaying, pointed masses above their real 
selves, then slowly dwindle and fade or 
draw upward and flash out of sight. A 
few times I have seen beautiful lakes sud- 
denly appear across the pathway, with 
foam -tipped waves breaking in silence 
upon green shores, which glided along 
the burning sand to vanish in a breath. 

From the high uplands you sometimes 
see scudding clouds shoot down long wa- 
vering shower slants, which vanish at 
the touch of the hot, dry air before they 
reach the earth. You may see afar, or 
encounter, brief veil-like showers, which 
are conjured into being with never a 
cloud in all the sky. 

Although rainfall is infrequent upon the 
wide expanses of the plateau in summer, 
thunder-showers of terrific violence some- 
times sweep across them. And I know 
of no more severe test of serenity of spirit 
than to face one of these in its unmiti- 
gated violence. If there were but a rock 
or tree or bush under which you could se- 
cure at least the moral support of a shelter, 
the strain would be less severe. But you 
may summon fortitude at last to face the 
rage and fury of the wind and rain, and 
even to exult in the flash and roar and 
clatter of the bolts which fall in quick 
succession all about you. When the de- 
mon of the storm is once in possession 
you lose all thought of danger, and are 
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fairly regretful when at last, with a sud- 
den swish, the last pulse of the down- 
pour sweeps by, and the black chaos goes 
roaring off. But when, as not rarely 
happens in these violent showers, out of 
the seething alembic monstrous hailstones 
are hurled down upon you, neither seren- 
ity nor bravado is of much avail. You 
get black and blue welts upon your back 
and shoulders just the same, and your 
horses go wild with the terror and pain 
of the fiendish bombardment. These 
hailstones are often from half an inch 
to an inch in diameter, occasionally as 
large as a hen’s egg. And I have assist- 
ed at one of these way-side dramas—my 
head and shoulders under a saddle which 
a relenting fate had thrown beside me 
on the ground—in which the larger mis- 
siles measured between three and four 
inches in their brutal diameters. But 
they lent enchanting beauty to the scene 
as, a few minutes later, we crunched our 
rueful way over them sparkling in the sun. 

Here and there you come upon small 
ruins of the old cliff-dwellers, plastered 
on the faces of the cliffs, or atop of dizzy 
pinnacles of rock, or in sags of the hills, 
where trickling springs may still be found. 
Broken pottery in places litters the ground 
about these ruins, and the old burial- 
places tell in no doubtful fashion, to him 
who knows how to read the story, the 
age and populousness of these long-for- 
gotten homes. 

Your animals must be well cared for in 
the long arduous jaunts, no matter how 
man is neglected. Because, in these dry, 


desolate countries, to be left afoot is to. 


face such hardships as few care to risk. 
Your horse is fed first, watered first, and 
first unburdened for his rest. How he 
will fare in the night forage is the last 
thing in your consciousness before you 
sleep. How he has fared, the first query 
of the morning. And all day long he 
is your comradé. Sharing thus the va- 
ried fortunes of the way, you fall into 
terms of intimacy and often affection. 
The animals of the Southwest coun- 
try are wonted to long journeys and 
serious hardship. But that which most 
relentlessly saps the energy and daunts 
the spirit is lack of water. A horse or 
mule may now and then go on for two 
hot days and a night without it; but this 
may be his ruin, for he is apt to lose 
heart and give up if such demands be 
frequent. The men in a company like 
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ours can carry water enough for them- 
selves in canteens and a small keg for 
two dry days. But dry camps are not 
cheerful, and you ought to be mighty 
certain of water of some sort before dark 
on the second night. 

Now and then you ride forward for a 
chat with a comrade; you may beguile 
the way with a song. The Indian strikes 
up some weird refrain; then one shrieks 
at the pack-mules as they stray. But 
the order is mostly single file, and the 
trail is mostly silent. It is a dreamy, 
vacuous life which you slip away into as 
the hot hours pass. You are half con- 
scious of the splendid sky and the length- 
ening shadows on cliff and plain as you 
jog on and on, but the vision of memory 
is often more vivid than the impression 
of the hour. 

So at last you come to the camping- 
place. There are no tents to pitch, no- 
thing necessary but forage for the horses, 
water, a little wood, and a few square feet 
of earth. The horses are turned adrift, 
supper is materialized, and if the night 
be at hand, hurriedly and sleepily de- 
spatched. Each man pre-empts a little 
patch of ground, which he levels off as 
best he can. The blankets are spread 
early, for the nights are always cool; and 
as the stars come out you may see here 
and there the gleam of pipes alight, as, 
half ensconced in his nest, the smoker 
wooes the last and sweetest solace of the 
day before he tastes oblivion. Then sun- 
rise is at hand again. So the days go. 

We had ridden steadily down the long 
reaches of the White Cafion for two days, 
skirting the brinks of dizzy cliffs, scram- 
bling across gorges, and winding in and 
out among rocks and buttes and pifions, 
when a sudden turn of the trail brought 
us upon the crest of a low bluff, with the 
Colorado River, our goal for seven days, 
sweeping on to the south. This was the 
Dandy Crossing, and the first sign of hu- 
manity since we left Bluff City was a 
rough cabin on the far side of the river, 
here about one-eighth of a mile across. 
We drew up the caravan, fired a shot in 
the air, and waited. Presently three 
black-clad figures issued from the cabin, 
filed solemnly around in front, and squat- 
ted in a row upon the ground. Then we 
both waited. 

The black row brooded motionless. We 
fired again. Presently we caught faint- 
ly, ‘‘ What ye want?” ‘‘We want to get 
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across; send over the boat.” ‘* They ain’t 
no boat; ye can’t git over.” This was 
pleasant. The nearest other available 
crossing was ninety miles as the crow 
flies, and full thrice as far as mules must 
go. At last we gathered amid the roar, 
*They’s a skiff somers upstream, and 
mebbe ye kin git ’er.” So we scram- 
bled for three or four miles along the 
shelving rocks at the river’s brink, the 
cliffs towering a thousand feet over us, 
and then stopped, clinging as best we 
could to the last shelf upon a wall which 
rose sheer from the water. But we had 
sighted a miserable hovel on the other 
side, and presently hailed with joy a 
blessed woman, clad largely in a sun- 
bonnet. She said, *‘ They is an old boat 
yar, but I ain’t strong enough to git ‘er 
acrost.”” Night was at hand, so we turned 
back to a less precipitous place where 
our stock could forage, made camp, and 
sat in council. 

The river is big, it is broad, it is mud- 
dy, it is swift, and even in its quieter 
places sullen and forbidding. Great 
smooth swirls come and go upon its sur- 
face; it swishes viciously past the rocks 
and bushes on the brink. And it has a 
bad reputation. It drowns people and it 
drowns stock. It often claimed, but for- 
tunately lost, its tribute from Major Pow- 
ell’s plucky little company in 1869. No- 
thing short of human life appeased it 
when Colonel Stanton and his men went 
through the cafions twenty years later. 
The folks who know it best, the cattle- 
men and the miners, dread and hate it. 
‘*She’s a durned, cussed, ugly devil, and 
yve'd best not monkey with ’er,” said one 
of our native councillors who knew. 

But we thought that we would make an 
attempt anyhow, so one of our number 
mounted our veteran horse and plunged 
in. There was splashing and turmoil in 
the water, horse and man disappeared, 
and when, in a few seconds, the rider was 
dragged ashore in grieved surprise, and 
the horse scrambled up the bank a hun- 
dred yards below, trembling and snorting, 
we were ready to concede that the task 
before us was not what in the juvenile 
vocabulary would be called a ‘‘ cinch.” 
Then we had supper, and slept upon the 
situation—and the rocks. 

In the morning, one of us crawled 
around the cliff and along the rocks far 
up the bank, secured a stranded log, and 
floating and swimming with the current, 
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finally reached the other side. The boat 
was an old ramshackle, leaky, flat-bot 
tomed, ten- foot skiff, with patched and 
clumsy oars, but in small loads we got 
our saddles and packs across, and then, 
aftera careful reconnoissance of the banks 
on both sides for a safe entering-place and 
landing, we tackled the stock. None of 
our animals had been tried in deep and 
rapid streams before, and it was evident 
from our first attempts that if we pushed 
them off into deep water to take their 
chances, they would either scramble back 
again or drown. The only thing to do 
Was to tow them over, one by one. This 
would have been a more agreeable under- 
taking if the oars had been less nonde 
script in form and less fragile, if the boat 
had leaked in fewer places and in less 
abandoned fashion, and if she hadn't 
threatened to fall to pieces every time tlhe 
oarsman pulled unequally upon the sides. 

It would make a long list if one were 
to set down all the surprising things 
which a horse or a mule will undertake 
to do when, with a rope around his neck, 
held in the boat a rod or so off shore, he 
is suddenly pushed off a steep bank into 
deep water. He tries to go to the bottom 
first, but he is too buoyant for success at 
that; then he tries to get back to the bank, 
but the rope pulling from the boat and 
shouting men ashore brandishing clubs 
discourage that. He surges right and 
left, he snorts, he splashes, he groans, and 
when at length he realizes that he can't 
possibly get ashore again, he concentrates 
all his hitherto diverse purposes into a 
fixed intention to get aboard the boat. 
He has now been hauled close astern, 
and has lost all notion of the shore. The 
oarsman meanwhile is pulling madly 
toward the other bank, the whole circus 
sweeping every second down the stream. 
With every lurch upon the rope the joints 
in the crazy craft open, and the Colorado 
River seems determined to get aboard 
along with the horse. Floundering up 
and down in the struggle to raise his 
fore feet over the stern, his knees thump 
against the outside of the boat. He swims 
first around one side, then around the 
other, as far as the short rope will let him 
go. He rolls on his side as a vicious 
whirl in the water catches him, and seems 
to lose his bearings. His eyes bulge, his 
breath grows short, he groans rather than 
snorts, and at last, when the man sitting 
astern with the rope raises his nose over 
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the thwart, with a great sigh he gives up 
and swims along behind, blowing and 
puffing and with strained eyes, but quietly 
and smoothly. The fight is over. In 
this lull in the panic we secure evident 
recognition of words of cheer and en- 
couragement with which, even in mid- 
stream, we strive to re-establish claims 
to friendliness and good-will so rudely 
strained by the deep damnation of that 
pushing off. Presently the boat begins 
to slew around. The oarsman cannot 
keep her on the course headed for a rocky 
point far down the stream upon which 
and nowhere else the landing must be 
made, because of quicksand at every other 
place. It is evident in an instant that 
the beast has caught sight of the far 
shore, and, regardless of the boat, is head- 
ing for it. So the rope is payed out ard 
let go, and he bears away gallantly for the 
point. 

It was fortunate that the first horse 
which we piloted thus across let us drag 
him nearly all the way, because we secured 
for him the proper landing, where he and 
the others, as one by one they joined him, 
stood as landmarks for those which were 
to follow. We had a distinct and varie- 
gated campaign with each animal, but the 
lines of the story fall much the same in 
all. At last we got them safely over, 


and gratefully returned in one piece the 


gallant craft which saved the day. We 
had lost a few illusions about the ease of 
primitive travel on the frontier, but we 
had gained a distinct preference for 
bridges, and we had conquered the Col- 
orado. 

Here upon a long sand bar we camp 
and lie over a day to wash, dry, mend, 
eat, and brace up for the next stage of 
our journey. At night we make a huge 
fire of river drift- wood. And here, if 
ever, the grim walls looming far up on 
either side, a clear-cut strip of starry sky 
between, and the swirl and roar of the 
river close at hand, is the time and place 
for a story. 

There are so many kinds of story 
which a camp fire invites that one might 
hesitate in choice. But the spirit of the 
situation and the hour leads most directly 
to a sober tale of world-making which 
geologists have read out of the stone 
story-book opened wider in this land of 
the great plateaus than almost anywhere 
else on earth. 

I have upon my writing-table, holding 
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down a pile of unruly papers, the oldest 
relic of America which human eyes have 
ever rested on. It is a rough fragment 
of rock which I broke off from a long, 
low granite ridge, a part of which is now 
called the Laurentian Hills in Canada— 
the first land to emerge from that uni- 
versal, shoreless sea which once swept 
unhindered round the earth. After the 
appearance of my paper-weight—the ava- 
tar of the North American Continent— 
some scattering rock islets and ridges got 
their heads also into the sunlight here 
and there, along the line of the Appala- 
chian chain, among the tips of the Rock- 
ies, and over the central and northern re- 
gions of the future great republic. 

Then these rock islands, and others 
which the throes of the uneasy earth sent 
up to join them, and the shallow bottoms 
here and there, were pounded through 
ages by resistless seas, and powdered and 
weathered into bowlder, pebble, sand, and 
silt. This wreckage filled in the borders 
of the land, and slowly built up, layer by 
layer, the bottoms of the interinsular 
seas. This layered ruin of earlier rock 
was then baked by plutonic fires into new 
rock, and again became the sport of the 
elements, and took new forms and places 
in the earth’s foundation. And so, after 
never mind how many millions of years, 
the continent of North America grew into 
some semblance of its present form. But 
for a long time the South Atlantic sea- 
board was under water; Florida was not; 
and what now we call the Gulf of Mex- 
ico sent a deep bay up the Mississippi half- 
way to the Great Lakes; while a vast in- 
land sea,the Mediterranean of early Amer- 
ica, stretched northwestward from the 
Gulf across the Rocky Mountain country, 
over the region of our great plateaus, and 
far on toward the Arctic Ocean. 

Just here the sequence of events grows 
dim as centuries file along. At any rate, 
the great inland sea was gradually filled 
by the wash from the shores and by the 
water-borne wreckage of the hills in the 
back country. Then it lost its connec- 
tion with the sea, and became a vast fresh- 
water lake, or chain of lakes, with rather 
unstable bottoms, whose shores and depths 
were haunted by sirange living creatures. 
Finally the whole basin got filled up and 
dry, except for the water pouring down 
out of the northern hills. Thus a great 
new drainage area was formed, which 
headed far in the crumpled mountains to 
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the north, and stretched off southwest- 
ward toward a mighty arm of the sea, of 
which the Gulf of California is the dwin- 
dling relic. This drainage area became 
in time the plateau country, and the new 
watercourse, the Colorado River, so nois- 
ily in evidence beside our camp, forswore 
its inherited fealty to the Atlantic, long 
maintained through the Gulf of Mexico, 
and henceforth paid loyal tribute to the 
Pacific. Please remember that I am just 
telling the story as I have gleaned it from 
the students of the rocks in book and 
lecture and in far-off camps among the 
hills. So if a million years or so should 
slip away unheeded in my tale, or if the 
shores of nameless, vanished seas should 
in my memory break in wider beach-lines, 
or a little farther inland than in fact they 
did, I claim the license of way-side nar- 
rative. 

It is tiresome to try to conceive of the 
long reaches of time during which this 
great inland sea was filling up, and it is 
fortunate that the geologists who deal in 
such lordly, lavish fashion with the years, 
handling them in parcels of a few millions 
or a hundred millions or so, finally lump 
them together under ages—Carbonifer- 
ous, Permian, Triassic, Jurassic, Creta- 
ceous, ete., names which are not insist- 
ent in the suggestion that they were, after 
all, made up of hours and minutes, which 
only one by one have slipped away. 

But if you go out into the plateau coun- 
try five hundred miles from any ocean you 
will not doubt this inland sea. For you 
may ride for hours along shajy rock escarp- 
ments on which the ripples of the ancient 
shores are as plain and plenty as ever 
you saw them on the Jersey coast. You 
can pick up shells, too, which at least sug- 
gest clams, stone though they be to-day. 
In the northern part of the plateau coun- 
try, now cut off from the rest by the 
Uintah Mountains, the bones of monkeys 

,and crocodiles, of birds with teeth and 
three-toed horses, of sea-serpents—honor 
bright, I appeal to Marsh—and of a mot- 
ley lot of named and nameless uncouth, 
ludicrous beasts, are piled pell-mell to- 
gether in the washes, or half buried in 
banks and cliffs and weathered buttes 
which once were the shores and bottoms 
of our slowly shoaling inland sea. 

It is a vivid memory which lingers 
with the writer, of an undergraduate 
summer spent in this region under the 
tutelage of Professor Marsh, who is so 





wise in the lore of these crumbling hills, 
and eager still, as the years pass, with 
the enthusiasm which led him then to 
share with the boys the toil and hard- 
ships of the bone-hunters in the fossil 
beds upon the northern segment of the 
great plateau. Most vivid of all, per- 
haps, is the recollection of a long hot 
week whose daylight hours were spent 
alone astride the shelving edge of a low 
weathered butte, with hammer and stone- 
chisel, pecking away the rock around the 
fossil head of a preposterous beast, some- 
thing like a crocodile, I fancied, which 
once had floundered about in that old in- 
land sea. Every day, as soon as the 
click of the chisel began, three huge gray 
wolves came peering over the edge of the 
bluff a hundred feet or so above me, and 
there they stood, alert, but silent and 
motionless, all through the hot day. <A 
hallo and a sudden wave of the hand 
would send them scampering off, but 
presently they were there again, attentive 
as ever to the strange thing below. It 
was a far cry back from my contempo- 
raries upon the bluff, who seemed to have 
very little business of their own on hand. 
to the old inhabitant at my feet; and 
though we hadn’t much in common, we 
all got on very well together, and parted 
friends. 

But I have lingered behind my story, 
for we have seen the old inland sea filled 
up, and a new great river, which will 
some day be the Colorado, sweeping down 
from the northern regions on its way to 
the Pacific. This stream bore great floods 
of water, and began to gather enormous 
quantities of eroded stuff from the lake- 
beds over which it passed. So that after 
this great basin, covering an area of con- 
siderably more than a hundred thousand 
square miles, had been filled in, layer by 
layer, some two or three miles deep, at 
such an inordinate cost in mountains and 
at such a reckless expenditure of time. 
and the stuff had all got nicely packed 
and settled into good solid earth crust, the 
whole thing began to wash out again, to 
make new land somewhere else. I don’t 
know where it all went to, but in the la- 
ter periods, at least, a vast amount went 
down the Colorado. But gone much of 
it is, especially of the upper strata, as you 
may see for yourself if you go over into 
southern Utah and northern Arizona, 
whither to-morrow we shall turn our 
faces. 
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We shall get up on top of some of the 
upper strata of the rock which filled the in- 
land sea, now forming what are known as 
the High Plateaus of Utah, and then bear 
off south toward the river again, down a 
series of gigantic steps hundreds of feet 
high, each the edge of one of the old up- 
per layers, left exposed in miles of gor- 
ceous, fantastic cliffs by the wear and tear 
and wash of the centuries. When we 
get down from the remnants of the top 
layers we shall have descended over six 
thousand feet upon the lower level, whose 
surface has been exposed in huge patches 
over hundreds of square miles by the ero- 
sion of insatiate streams. Even then we 
shall not have reached the bottom of the 
inland sea. For we shall make our way 
southward for forty miles across a rough 
desert country, on the top of what our 
learned friends call the Carboniferous 
strata, until we come to the brink of the 
cafion at its grandest part, and nearly 
opposite to the camp of tents. If then 
we could descend the dizzy mile of Car- 
boniferous cliffs and terraces to the level 
of the river, we should at last have 
reached the very bottom of our old in- 
land sea, and gone a thousand feet into 
the ragged granite ledge beneath, which 
claims the kinship of age with my paper- 
weight from the Laurentian Hills. 

The secret of the great denudation and 
of this wonderful achievement of the 
Colorado in carving out of rock a series 
of cafions about five hundred miles 
long, and, in one place at least, more than 
a mile deep, with a multitude of tributary 
chasms and gorges, is very simple when 
you know it. The old lake-bed slowly 
rose. At first, the Colorado River and 
its tributaries, or some nameless mon- 
strous ancestor of these, sweeping over 
the slowly rising’ surfaces, planed them 
down in most relentless fashion, and 
then began wearing out broad shallow 
stream-beds. But then the country rose 
more rapidly, and the water had to cut 
deeper channels in the rocks in order to 
get out and away to sea. Owing in part 
to the wear of the water itself, but more 
to the ceaseless bombardment of the sus- 
pended sand which it bore from the up 
country, or picked up as it went along, 
and to the thump of pebbles and bow!l- 
ders which it swept on in flood-time, the 
river kept cutting down as the strata 
rose, until finally, when what was left of 
our inland sea-bottom got thrust up so 
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that, towering far above its erstwhile 
rocky shores, it had to be called a plateau, 
the Colorado and its auxiliaries found 
themselves at the bottom of a series of 
colossal cafions and gorges, where they 
are to-day. 

Then, increasing the complexity of 
things hereabouts, the strata in the rising 
plateau got overstrained, and bent up in 
great swells or ridges, forming subsidiary 
tables or plateaus of great extent. In 
other places the strata broke in cracks, a 
hundred miles long sometimes. Along 
these cracks the rock layers on one side 
or the other often sank below or were 
pushed above the general level, forming 
those abrupt cliffs or escarpments which 
the wise ones call ‘‘ faults.” 

So, thrust up hundreds of feet, over 
great areas, by resistless plutonic forces, 
losing large tracts of its upper strata by 
earlier floods and streams, gouged out by 
our Colorado and its tributaries, still ex- 
isting or extinct, and withal crumpled 
and cracked and displaced in varied fash- 
ion when the earth’s crust writhed, our 
old inland sea-bottom certainly has won 
through much tribulation the right to 
glory in its stupendous relics. 

But, in addition to all the rest, a mul- 
titude of volcanoes and lava streams have 
at one time or another burst up through 
the tortured strata here and there, some 
of them not so very long ago, leaving 
imposing mountains, building cinder 
cones, and deluging the land with molten 
rock. 

That is my story. Its plot in years is 
long indeed. It exploits the forces which 
build and sculpture worlds. And if it 
lack the human touch which lies at the 
heart of the best stories, one yet may link 
the present to the past if he realize that 
the swift turbid stream beside us, still as 
sand and silt, is bearing the mountains to 
the sea; that the click of pebble against 
pebble where the water rushes over shal- 
lows, and the beat of rock on rock along 
the deeper bottoms, are slowly wearing 
stone to sand; that the great river is 
cutting its channel deeper and wider 
year by year, while the shower gusts and 
the frost are yet at work shaping this 
wonderland into those forms of grace 
and majesty which are the heritage of 
millenniums. The great inland sea is 
gone, but the ripples are on its beaches 
still. The strange beasts have vanished, 
but their bones cumber the ground. The 
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earth's crust has ceased to heave and 
erack, but the crumpled broken strata 
rise in imposing hills and cliffs. The 
volcanoes are cold and silent, but the great 
cinder cones and lava beds even yet are 
sinister. 

So at last we head away westward, 
up the nearly dry, rough wash of Cres- 
cent Creek or Lost Gulch, and are soon 
out upon the plateau again close under 
the eastern slope of the Henry Mountains. 
We skirt the northern spurs of the Hen- 
rys, entering the midreaches of the Fre- 
mont Valley among outlying Mormon 
settlements. 

Now, day after day, the way leads west 
and south through great gashes in the 
ledges of the Water-pocket Fault, across 
the summits of lofty plateaus, past cliff- 
girt mountain vales, up the long stretch- 
es of the Sevier, until at last we climb 
the height which divides the waterways 
leading back to the salt-lake basins of 
Utah from the summit sources of the 
Kanab and the Virgen, children of the 
great Colorado, 

As we cross the divide we are between 
two great tables which rise a thousand feet 
or more above us to the right and left. 
These are the Pansagunt and the Marka- 
gunt plateaus, standing nine and ten 
thousand feet above the sea. From their 
southern crests you may look off upon 
a vast plain six thousand feet below, 
whither we are bound, and across which 
the Grand Cafion, now beyond the vi- 
sion, in majestic winding sweeps, takes its 
westerly course. 

The Kanab Creek has cut a rough 
winding gorge down through the cliffs 
and terraces which mark the descent from 
the high plateaus southward to the great 
bench of the Colorado. In this we clam- 
ber down the marvellous series of ter- 
races, sloping upward to their edges, 
clearing at a leap ledges which it took a 
thousand or perhaps a hundred thousand 
years to build, and as many more, may- 
hap, to wash away,again. How we and 
our mules flaunted our heels in the face 
of Time that day! If we were geologists, 
we should check the ledges off as we de- 
scend—Eocene, Cretaceous, Jurassic, Tri- 
assic, and out upon the Permian. But 
being just common folks, they may be 
for us the Pink Cliffs, White Cliffs, Ver- 
milion Cliffs, Brown Cliffs. I will not try 
to describe their majesty, nor the weird 
forms and the gorgeous colors with which 


in the lower series they are glorified. At 
last we come down upon the lowest of the 
terraces, the Vermilion Cliffs sweeping 
away right and left, and into the little 
hamlet of Kanab, the last Mormon out- 
post in southern Utah, close upon the 
northern line of Arizona. 

The Grand and Marble cafions cut 
the northwestern corner of Arizona com- 
pletely off from the rest of the Territory. 
Except by Lee’s Ferry, and the long hot 
road which leads to it, or by a far western 
route, this corner is inaccessible from the 
south. It lookssmall enough on the map, 
but it is rather larger than the State of 
Connecticut, and, save for a few scattered 
cattle-shacks, has no human habitation. 

For the next two weeks we wander 
over this stretch of the plateau which lies 
along the northern side of the Grand 
Cafion, under the guidance of one of the 
Saints, who, as sheep-herder and cow- 
puncher in summer and winter, has learn- 
ed every turn and curve of the vast des- 
olate surface, and, what is more to the 
point, every spring and water-pocket and 
possible mud puddle. 

While from the terraces of the high 
plateaus this region looks almost flat, it 
is, in fact, very rough and broken. There 
are four tables, or subsidiary uplands, ris- 
ing above the general level, each one a 
great plateau, and each in its way worthy 
of visit and description. But we can only 
name them here. Far to the west lies the 
Shiwitz Plateau, overlooking the misera- 
ble Desert Basin. Next eastward is the 
Uinkaret, with its volcanic cones and 
lava beds, Mount Trumbull sloping black 
and sinister above the rest. Still east- 
ward, across the ancient valley of the 
Toroweap, is the Kanab Plateau, its 
southern end forming the northern wall 
of some twenty miles of the Grand 
Cafion. Finally, lying along the whole 
eastern side of the district, and forming a 
large part of the most imposing segment 
of the northern wall of the Grand Canon 
and the eastern wall of the Marble Cafion 
esplanade, is the Kaibab Plateau, or Old 
Buckskin, as hereabouts it is familiarly 
called. It is the Kaibab which looms up 
before the tourist on the farther side of 
the Grand Cafion as he stands upon the 
brink at the camp of tents. It is from 
seven to nine thousand feet above sea- 
level, stretches a hundred miles north 
and south, and at its widest is somewhat 
more than thirty miles across. 
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Over the middle and western portions 
of this barren northern Colorado bench, 
where in five thousand square miles there 
may be a dozen springs and fickle water- 
pockets, bands 
of wild horses 
roam, defying 
pursuit, worry- 
ing more docile 
stock, and eating 
grass and drink 
ing water which 
are none too 
plenty for ecat- 
tle and for bet- 
ter - mannered 
horses. But a 
fine show these 
splendid crea- 
tures make of it 
when, from ten 
to fifty in a 
buneh, they 
eatch sight of 
an outfit like 
ours and line 
out for a run. 
We bear off to 
the southwest, 
over the long 
lava slopes and 
up the frowning 
erests of Mount 
Trumbull, thence 
southward along 
a broad shallow 
valley called the 
Toroweap ; toour 
right a gloomy 
line of voleanoes 
perched upon the 
Uinkaret, with 
great black riv- 
ers of lava sweep- 
ing between 
them down into 
the valley close 
beside the trail, 
while to the left, 
marvellously buttressed and alcoved, the 
western edge of the Kanab Plateau jour- 
neys with us. Soon the farther wall of 
the Great Cafion looms.up ahead, across 
the valley, two thousand feet high, and 
we ride out upon a broad esplanade open 
ing east and west. The Toroweap, en- 
tering the valley of the great Colorado, 
swings us back among the centuries to a 
time after the Colorado Plateau had _ be- 
Vow. XCVII.—No. 579.—50 








come cleared of its upper strata, and when, 
as a leisurely stream up in the sunlight, 
the great river swept down from the moun- 
tains, receiving here and there its tribu- 


A GLIMPSE DOWN THE BRIGHT ANGEL 


taries, also leisurely and sun-loving, their 
burrowing capacities in check because the 
descent was slow and the channels free. 
Such a tributary to the Colorado River 
was the Toroweap. But there is no stream 
in the Toroweap Valley now, and the 
dry bed ends upon the dry bed of the 
old Colorado, which we have called its es- 
planade. 

But what of the Colorado River? Has 
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it too gone dry? Let us see. We leave 
the animals and saunter on in the direc- 
tion of the long cliff-line on the opposite 
side of the esplanade. But not far, for 
almost before we know it the bottom has 
fallen away, and we are peering over the 
edge of a chasm tliree thousand feet sheer 
down to a foaming rivulet, for such it 
seems, at the bottom. This chasm, advout 
as wide as it is deep, stretches away to 
right and left, nearly in the axis of the 
esplanade on which we stand. This is the 
inner gorge of the Colorado. 

What has happened to drop the Colora- 
do three thousand feet through solid rock 
with this mockery of a river gaping down 
upon it? 

The geologists say that this was due to 
a change of weather, the climate becom- 
ing arid while the plateau went on ris- 
ing. Evidence of such a change is at 
hand all over this region in the form of 
shallow, ancient river-courses, dry like 
the Toroweap, which run toward the 
Colorado, their bottoms more or less coy- 
ered now with the wash of the hills about 
them. These were relatively short streams, 
their drainage areas small, and including 
no mountains to wring moisture from the 
clouds or store the winter snows. But the 
parent stream, the Colorado, with its chief 
tributaries, heads in far high mountains, 
and so has continued to carry a large 
volume of water. Thus as the whole pla- 
teau slowly rose, bearing the dried-up 
channels upon its surface, the Colorado, 
narrowing its bed, cut its way deeper and 
deeper, forming the inner gorge upon 
whose brink we stand. 

From whatever point in the western 
part of this district you gain an outlook, 
the eve is drawn to a long dark level up- 
lift which wholly cuts off the world far- 
ther east. This is the Kaibab Plateau, 
and thither now we turn, for everybody 
has told us that it is a paradise up there 
in the forest. We struggle for four days 
across the desert, heading the Kanab 
Cafon and up the rough trails which 
lead to the summit. Here you may 
wander for days in an open forest of 
noble pines; or along exquisite g!ades, 
green-bottomed, where the quaking aspen 
cheers the eye, and edged with the deli- 
sate spires of spruce and fir. Bright 
flowers bloom in long forest-sequestered 
parks, and you may even hear water gur- 
gle here and there among the rocks. Deer 
are plenty and very tame. We chased 








them among the trees as one might run 
away cows. But as we were not out to 
kill things, we left them mostly to their 
own devices. 

However pleasant it may be, after the 
hot weeks of strenuous travel in the open, 
to loiter under the pines and among the 
glades in the heart of the Kaibab, you 
cannot long resist those hazy glimpses 
caught here and there between tlhe trees 
into far blue depths upon which shadowy 
outlines of temples and minarets, and 
nameless dreamy masses in soft rich col- 
ors, float and gleam. However deep in 
the forest or cozy beside your camp fire 
at the edge of one of those matcliless 
glades, the spell of the great abyss hovers 
about you and lures you to its side. You 
ride for a day and crawl over upon a 
great peninsula of rock — Powell's Pla 
teau, they name it—which looms above 
the heart of this under-world, and revel 
in the vision. It was from this command 
ing point that Thomas Moran caught the 
inspiration of color and of space which is 
translated upon his great canvas hanging 
in the Capitol at Washington. You ride 
and camp and ride again out and out for 
miles to the last rock pillar which stands 
poised on Point Sublime, and linger hour 
after hour in the thrall of a waking 
dream. 

Then away you go again—for it makes 
you restless, this mighty thing of tran- 
scendent beauty—and after many miles 
reach a towering promontory around 
which the river makes a great curve as it 
emerges from the Marble Cafion and 
sweeps into the vast chambered space be- 
low. This is the vantage-ground, locally 
known as Greenland Point, infrequently 
visited by parties of the nearest Mormon 
villagers for a view of the Grand Cafion. 
Two projecting cliffs upon this point are 
known to the geologists as Cape Royal 
and Cape Final. 

When Major Powell and his men came 
floating down the river they seemed a 
little remorseful for the mood in which 
the Dirty Devil had been named, and as 
they reached the mouth of a gorgeous 
side caflon a few miles below our Green 
land Point, whence issues a sparkling 
brook, they were inspired to call it the 
Bright Angel. It was at a little spring 
close under the edge of the summit ledges 
in which this happily christened stream- 
let finds its source that we lingered long- 
est in camp, loath to relinquish the shelter 
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of the noble forest and lose the glimpses 
of wonderland down through the glow- 
ing corridor of eliffs and towers which 
the Bright Angel has fashioned in its mad 
rush to the bosom of the Colorado. But 
there are hundreds of hot miles between 
us and home, and so at last, after some 
days of forest wandering, we turn our 
faces toward the eastern facade of the 
Kaibab, heading for Lee’s Ferry. 

Hlere we secure a small boat and work 
our way toilsomely up into the lower 
boxes of the Glen Cafon, trying to re 
alize, as we drift back again, the toils and 
who 
have floated through all the long stretches 
of the cahons—Powell and Stanton with 
their parties, and twice in more recent 
vears adventurous persons in rude skiffs, 
whose names I do not know. From the 
ferry crossing you look down the upper 
Marble Cafion, its walls 
steadily rising until they close in per- 
spective over gloomy depths 


dangers and recompense of those 


reaches of the 


It is a thirsty ride of seventy-five miles 
along the Echo Cliffs from Lee’s Ferry 
to water at the trading-post at Willow 
Springs, whence the way leads on to the 
Mormon city of Tuba and to the Pueblo 
Indian ranches in the valley of the Moen- 
copie. 

I have not woven into my way-side 
narrative the human interests passing in 
and out through the story of the scarred, 
insistent earth which so inevitably domi- 
nated our waking hours. But we stopped 
forlorn whose 
inmates had memories clear enough of 
better times in other lands, and hopes 
pathetic and dim of a brighter day for the 
chosen. Cattle-men, weeks from the sight 
of other faces, were glad to leave their 
cabins under lonesome cliffs and ride for 
miles beside us to hear our story and to 
tell their own. Dusky forms, mostly of 
Pah Utes and Navajos, would dash out 
upon us or suddenly materialize at our 
camp fires in the remotest places, and in 
mutual stares and smokes and pantomime 
we always won our way to good fellow- 
ship and confidence. 

From Tuba the way is not far to the 
eastern fringe of the Coconino Forest, and 
across the uplands to the camp of tents 
upon the southern brink of the Grand 
Caifion, where the stage route from Flag- 
staff ends. <A large tract on both sides 
of the eafion in this region has been se- 
questered for a national park. 


beside hovels, Mormon 
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The Cataract. the Glen, and the Marble 
cafions, and that portion of the Grand 
Cafion which lies below the Toroweap, 
are gorges of overpowering grandeur, but 
they are perfectly comprehensible. When 
you have won your way along and across 
them, and now in sun and now in shadow 
have studied their sombre walls, you can 
easily enough describe them and recall 
better-known ecafions and gorges which 
serve fairly well by comparison to illus- 
trate their extent and majesty. But face 
to face with this other, comparisons are 
futile, and figures and estimates seem im- 
pertinent. Each change of season, each 
new day, and every passing hour reveals 
new elements of grandeur in the eliffs, 
fresh phases of transcendent beauty in 
their colors. 

The great cafion is shy of the camera, 
and the marvellous blue haze, now lumi- 
nous, now faint, now shot with purple as 
the light falls red upon it at sunset, is al- 
ways there holding its reserve inviolate. 
Single cliffs and towers of rare strength 
and beauty you may secure upon your 
films, but the cafion never. 

The outline panoramas sketched by 
Holmes for the geological survey recall 
some very striking forms and grouping 
of masses, and, simple as they are, con- 
vey, I think, better than photographs an 
impression of space and distance. 

The first white men to look upon the 
Grand Cafon were some old Spaniards, 
who went out from the Moqui villages in 
1541. A few of them scrambled down 
the cliffs a little way, and took a world 
of satisfaction, when they got back, in 
pointing out to their wiser comrades, who 
had staid above, some pinnacles of rock 
part way down apparently as large as a 
man, but which they triumphantly de- 
clared were bigger than the great tower 
of Seville. 

Major Powell, who knows the Colora- 
do well, says impressive things, in very 
charming fashion, about the Grand Cai- 
on. But he finds the task perilously ex- 
acting, and at last, yielding to the frenzy 
of comparison, plucks up Mount Washing- 
ton by the roots to the level of the sea, and 
drops it head-first into the abyss, calling 
you to witness that the waters still flow 
between the walls. Anon the Blue Ridge is 
plucked up and even hurled into the caii- 
on; but there is room aplenty still. Mr. 
Warner, wearying of description, stows 
away the Yosemite in an inconspicuous 
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side gorge, and defies you to find it. Then 
he summons dreams of the Orient, calls 
Babylon back across the years, fixes his 
eyes upon a far, aerial heaven which 
fades at last into visions of the New Jeru- 
salem, and so, altogether, comes off with 
flying colors from his skilful, lusty tilt 
with the impossible. 

The most wise and sympathetic, as well 
as learned description of the Grand Cai- 
on and its adjacent country is, I think, 
that of Captain Dutton, unfortunately 
buried for most readers in a bulky report 

Vol. Il.—of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

After all, one may be glad if he can 
win the conviction that in a world so 
strenuous with obvious duties and con- 
scientious impulses no man has got to 
describe the Grand Cafion. 

But if you would really know the 
eafion you must not hasten away. 
Many interesting journeys along its bor- 
ders, afoot and aliorse, are feasible from 
the camp. You may ride northeastward 
for sixteen miles among the pifons of 
the Coconino Basin and peer into the 
shivery depths of the narrow gorge 
through which the Littie Colorado sinks 
into the arms of its big brother from 
the scorching sands of the Painted Des- 
ert. You may visit a little group of cliff- 
houses in the’ gullies which lead from 
the basin up into the northern fringes 
of the forest. You can grope your 
way into limestone caves far down the 
ledges. You may wander for miles along 
the brink of the canhoh, winding in 
and out to head the vast amphitheatres 
which face the abyss, picking up old ar- 
row-heads and fragments of archaic pot- 
tery. Here and there small stone ruins 
of the ancient folk stand upon overhang- 
ing pinnacles and spurs; and if you know 
the Pueblo Indians, the descendants of 
the cliff-dwellers, you. will not doubt 
that dusky forms have in the old days 
lingered motionless upon these command- 
ing outlooks, enthralled by the sublime 
spectacle, and in close commune with 
those mysterious powers in earth and air 
which fashioned it. A ride of ninety 
miles southwestward will bring you to 
the bottom of the cafion of Cataract 
Creek, where a dwindling relic of the 
Supai Indians awaits extinction in poor 
wickieups among their meagre corn- 
fields and melon-patclies. 

It is not easy, where every outlook is 


sublime, to select a single point upon the 
eafion’s brink of which you can say, 
this is, after all, the best. Altogether, it 
has seemed to me that of all the places 
which I have visited on either side of the 
river the one which is most impressive is 
a long high spur, forest-clad at the base 
and bare at the end, on the south side, 
about forty miles below Hance’s Camp. 
This looms far out over the deeps between 
two mighty gulfs, and commands a stretch 
of many miles of the broadest and pro- 
foundest sections of the Grand Cajfion. 
It has been called Sentinel Point. There 
is water upon the plateau near the base 
of the spur. 

Do not go before you have seen tlie 
great valley filled to the brim with seeth- 
ing billows of cloud, and watched their 
fading under the touch of the early sun. 
You must see a shower march across the 
vast spaces below, leaving trails of height- 
ened color upon the streaming faces of 
the cliffs. From above you should see 
the night close in, and strain the eyes to 
catch the outline of familiar forms grown 
faint and far and strange. And when 
the moonlight falls full into the depths, 
say if you can that down there it is still 
a part of the earth you know. 

You should scramble down the trails 
and learn that it is a real river foaming 
and tossing over the rocks. But you will 
not win your way to tle inmost spirit of 
the place unless you spend a night alone 
down in those awesome chambers—as far 
out of the world as you can get, it seems, 
and still hold the link intact. The going 
out of the day from your seclusion and 
the splendor of the world’s night far above 
you, the unearthly sweep of the moon- 
light across the faces of the awful cliffs 
which hem you in, and the coming of the 
morning, ushered in upon your solitude 
in mysterious fashion from some invisible 
source—these and the memory of a hun- 
dred weird happenings of the night, which 
I may not linger to set down, will seal 
the enchantment when, again stretched in 
the friendly shade of some gnarled old 
cedar close upon the brink. you let the 
hours slip by in dreamy visions which 
each moment weaves afresh out of the 
mass and color of cliff and pinnacle and 
gorge and their veil of ethereal blue. 

So at last we have learned where the 
old Colorado comes from, and have seen 
it sweeping through dwindling gorges out 
to the desert of the far Southwest. We 
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have won from the great plateau a re 
hearsal of its eventful story. The mys- 
tery of the country beyond the river has 
been merged in pictures of a summer holi- 
day. We know that those tiny uplifts 
over there upon the farther brink are not 
the puny twiglets which they seem, but 
gigantic pines, through whose swaying 
tops the wind moans and sings. We 
could even prove, ‘‘an we would,” out of 
its miles of splendid cliffs, that the Grand 
Cafion is, indeed, the masterpiece of 
world sculpture. But when the last is said, 
the spirit, as at the first, is swayed most 
of all by its elusive, unearthly beauty. 
Perhaps Mr. Warner, after all, was wise 
to drop halting phrases and turn to visions 
of the New Jerusalem. 

Our way homeward leads past the Mo 
qui villages, where we linger through 
the weird ceremonial of the snake-dance 
et Walpi. Thence the hot trails lead us 


for eight days over the wide stretches of tlie 
Navajo reservation, through a forest ruin 
turned to stone, around the western spur 
of the Carriso Mountains, across the San 
Juan River into the Montezuma Valley, 
past the long foot of the Sierra El Late, 
along the western front ofthe Mesa Verde. 
in whose recesses the great cliff-dwellings 
are concealed. And so we straggle into 
the ranch. There still are ten of us, but 
itis in part another ten. For of the six 
sturdy, willing beasts which started on 
the way, only two have weathered thie 
privations and hardships of the thirteen 
hundred arid, toilsome miles which make 
up the record of our summer wandering. 

The hardships of the way are soon 
forgotten, but in the lulls of busy life 
the memory is fain to conjure back 
the spell of those serene deeps, whitch 
woven once, nor time nor space shall 
ever break. 


DESTINY. 


BY ANNA C 


The Angel said: 


BRACKETT 


LL places are to thee this threshing-floor; 
i Vainly before thee stands its open door. 


Here shalt thou dwell, nor ever mayst thou quail; 
Here stand, and swing the never-resting flail. 


Here out of empty chaff thresh thou full grain 
To wave triumphant under sun and rain, 


Nay, out of sands of waiting see thou beat 
With tireless stroke, Hope’s golden-tossing wheat. 


Thresh thou humiliation’s bitter seed 
To lofty pride sufficient for thy need; 


And fear and terror beat thou out, O soul, 
To courage high that dares to face the whole. 


Then from the pain tossed all about thy feet 
Thresh strong content, and peace, and joy complete. 


Count thou enough thy faith of yesterday 
Until to-morrow’s find its tardy way, 


Nor dream thou that thy lot thou canst evade: 


Stand firm! Swing sure!” 


the low-voiced Angel said; 


Then spread his wings, high poised in steady flight 
Where all the stars were shining in the night. 


THE LORD 


AN EPISODE IN 
DICK, 


THE LIFE 
SOMETIME 


BEING OF 


BY H 


fFXHERE was many an adventure befell 

| me in a pretty broad circuit of life 
that tickled my ribs to a proper tune; 
and I have cackled over some escapades 
with a wider mouth than ever I sat out 
the most roaring comedy of the play- 
houses. Not but what there were some 
high-stepping pieces to my taste in the 
town—well enough to clap eyes on, no 
doubt, but cockatrices mighty greedy of 
the gullet, as you could spy at a glance. 
And, after all, a wench is no food for hu- 
mor, but for another purpose altogether. 
I pin no faith upon ‘em at the best. But 
of all the chances that I encountered, what 
most rarely served my palate was this un- 
expected meeting in the West Country, 
which, I will admit at the outset, and ere 
I saw clearly the shape of my predica- 
ment, set my heart a-bobbing fast enough. 
It fell in this way. 

‘Twas on a Monday in the late summer 
of that year of grace 1685 that I rode up 
from the valleys of the North in the com- 
pany of Tony Flack, and we came to a 
pause upon the hind quarters of Exeter 
town. Tony himself was for caution, and 
would have us turn away to a little road- 
side tavern that we both knew for a safe 
resting-place, with a staunch innkeeper to 
boot. But I was for Exeter itself, for, to 
say the truth, my stomach was sour with 
those rank swipes of the country-side, and 
‘twas some days since I had champed my 
teeth about a town. The facts argued 
with Tony, chicken-hearted as he was, 
and I will not deny it; for there right be- 
fore us lay the argument, in the shape of 
a rumbling, muddy, parti-colored chaise 
that was creeping up the hill. Now it 
had so fallen out, more by way of a jest 
than by any material design, that we had 
searified the occupant of this same car- 
riage some ten miles back in the thick of 
a waste moorland that afternoon. "Twas 
a mere idle freak, taken out of wanton- 
ness and upon a merry dinner, and by no 
means for the sake of the guinea or two 
that we found in his pockets. Tony 
gives the nag a slap of his sword, and off 
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she goes a-spinning down the highway for 
dear life, with the coachman all asweat 
with terror, and the melancholy visage 
of a gentleman in his red periwig hang- 
ing out of the window; while there we 
stood, the two of us, laughing a broad- 
side. The nag had a piebald front to her, 
and the chaise, as I have said, was in 
several colors; and thus it happened that, 
the lights falling suddenly on ‘em in that 
tail of the day, as we came out upon the 
back of Exeter, Tony drew up and shoved 
his paw forward, with a mighty blank face. 

** See there, Dick!” says he. ‘‘And what 
d’ve make of that?” 

‘Twas plain enough what I made of it, 
but I only Jaughed. 

‘*T make a chaise and the half,” says 
I, ‘‘and I'll warrant to make two by the 
time we reach Exeter,” for, to be sure, 
swipes or no swipes, we had, each of us, 
a good warm lining to the stomach, 

Tony cast me a surly glance,  ‘* Rot 
you!” said he, ‘‘an’ if the liquor spoil 
your wits, I'll be damned if it shall mine. 
Nor I won't run my neck into the noose 
for you nor any like you.” 

** You're a white-livered sort of cur, 
you are, Tony,” said I, with another laugh. 
‘* And I suppose the traps will be waiting 
for us in a posse outside the White Hart. 
And I shouldn't wonder if the topsman 
himself was to snatch off his hat to us as 
we passed by.” 

‘*Sink me!” growled Tony, ‘‘ you for- 
get ‘twas broad daylight when we took 
"em.” 

‘* Well,” says I, ‘‘I have a notion to 
sleep in Exeter, and I mind me of a very 
dainty belly under my belt.” 

With that we brought up in a disputa- 
tion, and being in a merry mood, what 
with the wine and the sight of the win- 
dows twinkling in the town above me, I 
gave him a pretty salvo of wit, which 
sent him presently into a sullen temper. 

‘* As you will,” said he at last, ‘‘ but I 
am no fool, and none knows better than 
you, Dick Ryder, that I am no coward. 
And I will be hanged for a common cut- 
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purse if I go forth again upon any such 
mad business with a tipsy braggart.” 

** Braggart!” I cried, starting aflame, 
and twisting Calypso round against his 


‘TIS A PRIVATE ROOM, AND NOT FOR STRANGERS.” 


horse’s rump. But Tony saw in a flash 
that he had gone too far, and he turned 
very mild again. 

‘*T mean no offence,” said he; ‘*‘ we have 
been good comrades together, Dick Ryder. 
But I will warrant these daredevil humors 


will fetch us both up in Newgate erelong, 
and that’s what I’m looking at,” says he 

I laughed. 
tobyman, Tony,” said I, ‘‘if you would 


to swing 


Ryder.” 


for 


‘* Damme,” 
ing in, ‘‘that same thought was in my 


own noddle! 
it shall be.” 





it 


With 


if I 


‘* You would prove a better 


think less of 
your neck.” And 
then, looking at 
him, I roared. 
‘* But, zounds, | 
don’t wonder at 
your fears!” for 
his neck was like 
a cygnet’s, only 
discolored to a 
rusty iron. 

But Tony was 
still in a sour 
enough mood, 
and though he 
jogged his horse 
to ny sum 
mons, he spoke 
no word as we 
went up the hill. 
The chaise had 
vanished, but for 
all that I could 
see his thouglts 
were twittering 
about it. And in 
this way we rode 
up into the town, 
sprinkled with 
growing lights, 
and ‘twas not 
until we came 
abreast of the 
White Hart that 
Tony opened his 
mouth. 

‘*Tf IT was you, 
and was of your 
kidney,” says he, 
with a_ sneer, 
‘IT should think 
shame to dine 
upon a sanded 
floor and drink 
out of ale-jugs. 
Nothing short of 
the White Hart 
would suit me; 
no, not if I was 
was you, Dick 


says I, suddenly, and rein- 


And, sure, the White Hart 
that I turned the 
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mare's nose and was pointing for the door, 
when Tony stopped me. 

‘What the devil would you do?” he 
cried in his alarm. ‘ You will fetch the 
noose over us!” 

‘‘ Faith,” said I, ‘‘but you may go to 
the devil for me. I am weary of your 
clacking, and I have a mind to dine in 
good company.” 

He fell back with a curse, and Calypso 
moved on. But turning back, I saw him 
staring with a sulky sneer upon his face, 
and I could perceive from his attitude 
that he took my words for an empty piece 
of boasting. Then there was that term 
‘ braggart”” stuck in my gullet; and in 
a second, and upon the impulse, I pulled 
the mare’s nose against the doorway and 
bawled for the ostler. Tony was still 
visible, standing agape in the centre of 
the road; but I paid him no heed, merely 
handing the bridle to the ostler, and then 
leaping from the saddle, I walked through 
the doorway as bold as you please. Now 


within the doorway there was a space of 
hall, very bare and plain, and upon two 
sides there opened doors into the further 
parts of the house; but the third was filled 
with a screen of windows, separating a 
little privy corner, in which sat the inn- 
keeper, very greasy and affable of look. 


I threw down a guinea and he fetched 
out a pint of wine; the which drunken, 
I turned on my heel and clattered up to 
a great door set with brass knobs. But 
the little fat landlord was on my heels in 
a moment. 

‘*You cannot enter there,” says he, in 
a great taking. ‘‘’Tis a private room, 
and not for strangers.” 

But with the wine newly bubbling in 
my head, I made little of him. ‘‘The 
devil!” said I. ‘‘I will have what I pay 
for, and I will enter where [I list.” 

‘* But, indeed,” he gasped, ‘‘’tis a place 
privily set apart, and for an occasion.” 

+ “Tis good news,” I answered, with a 
cackle, ‘‘ for that is what my heart is set 
upon.” 

He clasped my arm. ‘‘Sir! sir!” he 
cried, ‘‘ indeed this will be most vexatious 
to his lordship, and will lose me his cus- 
tom.” 

I started round on him sharply. ‘If 
I want a door with brass knobs,” says I, 
angrily, ‘‘I will have you know that I 
will have a door with brass knobs, ye lit- 
tle louse, ye!” And throwing off his 
hand, I opened the door. 

Vor. XCVII.—No. 579.—51 


Now ‘tis certain enough that had I con- 
served my wits more properly, and that 
dismal juice was not so fluent in my 
blood, I would never have risked this 
piece of devilry. Not but what Dick 
Ryder wears a better face on him in the 
nick of peril than most, but this, as you 
will see, was scarce the occasion for a 
wanton adventure, and I will confess that 
Tony’s counsels were wiser than my own. 
But I was heated with the drink and the 
long ride, and I would bear no gainsay- 
ing. Andso backI flung the door. The 
same instant a cackle of laughter saluted 
my ears and a stream of light flashed 
in my eyes. What I made out was a 
long table, very elegantly prepared, and 
a dozen or more of gentle-folk seated at 
the board, and plying their knives like 
good trenchermen. There was a fire 
roaring on the hearth, and altogether the 
scene was very merry and presented a 
comfortable face. And what with that ap- 
pearance of warmth and the smell of the 
viands tickling my nostrils, I hesitated no 
longer upon the threshold where I stood, 
but pulling to the door, I strode across 
the room and shot my eyes about the 
table. Just then there came another flood 
of laughter, and in the noise of it I stood 
surveying the company, by this time in 
something of a confusion, and wondering 
in my fuddled wits what the devil I was 
at; when suddenly there gets up a gentle- 
man from his seat near by, and very civil- 
ly offers mea chair. ‘Oh, well,” thinks 
I, ‘‘as I am gone so far, I may as well 
flesh my nose in the victuals; and with a 
word of grace in answer to his courtesy, 
down I popped upon my prats, and fell 
upon the viands with a will. 

The room was buzzing with sound, and 
the warmth and the fare pleased me very 
well. But where the devil I was gotten, 
and who the devil these cullies might be, 
and why in God's name I was thus polite- 
ly admitted to the board—these were the 
enigmas that floated about in my head. 
Not that I was in any embarrassment; 
for it was enough for me if I was to be 
entertained thus royally, waited upon 
with the best, and conjoined with a high 
company, such as was scattered about me 
—and all without so much as a single 
trespass upon the pocket. But by-and-by 
my civil neighbor turns to me. 

‘* You are late,” he says. ‘I suppose 
you were held at the court; or do you 
ride from town?” 
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** Well,” says I, very careful, for I am 
not the man to trip myself over a word, 
‘‘in a manner you may say yes,” I says; 
and I took a draught of the tankard 
afore me. 

‘‘Ah!” he said, and seemed to puzzle 
his wits over the rejoinder; but I con- 
ceive he was in no very active condition 
of mind, and it is like enough that what 
I said seemed from some corners of aspect 
to contain a sensible answer. So he fol- 
lowed after my example, and sipped his 
wine meditatively. 

‘‘His lordship,” says he, soon again, 
‘is in high feather this evening.” 

‘You may say that,” said I, delivering 
a glance towards the head of the table, 
where sat a long-faced, handsome-looking 
fellow, whom, to say sooth, I had not as 
yet minded in the satisfaction of my ap- 
petite. ‘‘ He is filling a paunch, I war- 
rant,” I said, with a laugh. 

‘‘ Hush!” whispered he, with a scared 
look on his face, and glancing about him, 
‘you will be overheard.” 

‘* Overheard!” Isaid. ‘‘AmIawench 
that must walk mim-mouthed through 
her wine, and not deal in the King’s plain 
English? I permit no man to dictate to 
me upon my language—not I.” 

The fellow stared at me for a time, and 
then, ‘‘ You have a bold tongue,” said he, 
with what I could perceive was a hint of 
the ironic. ‘‘I have no doubt you ply 
it well. What is your court?” says he. 

Aye, there was the rub—what was my 
court?) And what the devil was I when 
you came to the kernel? I had made out 
nothing as yet, being taken up with the 
food and the attentions of this gaping 
oaf. But I was not to be confounded 
by him, not if I knew my own temper; 
and court or no court, I made answer 
blutf as you please. ‘‘ The same as yours,” 
says I. 

‘‘Oh!” says he, breaking into a smile. 
‘‘T wear my professions very discernible, 
then?” 

‘* Yes, you do,” said I, bluntly. 

‘I am glad I have met you,” he went 
on, pleasantly, ‘‘and I shall make it my 
duty to pursue our acquaintance. It is 
odd, indeed. And what think you, sir, 
of the Fassett business?” 

He spoke with the air of hanging on 
my words, and I was convinced that, 
whatever this d——d matter was, *twas 
something of which I must needs be cog- 
nizant. Soin I plunged. 


‘* Ah, you may well ask,” says I, nod 
ding my head. ‘Gad! and I see you are 
agreed with me. The circumstances stand 
so plain that there is nodenial. By God! 
you are right; [ll warrant that: and | 
myself am game to prove it with the 
point,” says I, slapping my sword. 

The gentleman drew away, looking at 
me with some amazement, and presently 
his face took on an expression of confu 
sion, and says he, 

**Quite so!” sayshe. ‘‘Oh yes, I am 
of your party ;” and in truth I believe the 
fool took what I said for a reply to his 
interrogation. But by this Ik was now 
sobered enough to discover the respons] 
bilities among which I was thrown, and 
that I must keep a strong observation open 
if 1 was not to run my head into dan- 
ger. And the first, I must enlighten my 
self upon this company in which I found 
myself; for which purpose, leaning for 
ward, I set my eyes upon the man at the 
end of the table and examined him dili 
gently. He was, I judged, somewhere 
about thirty-five, of a fine oval face, very 
justly proportioned, a sallow brown in 
habit, and crowned above his rich brown 
eyes with a great brown wig, which sat 
awry upon his head, and added an effemi- 
nate look to the profligate softness of his 
lower face. His features were very finely 
marked, his nose long and straight and 
delicately fleshed, as were his curved and 
smiling lips; and his eyes, which were 
large within the sockets, gleamed like 
agates between the narrow curtains of 
his eyelids, and sprang very quickly into 
one simulation or another. Altogether 
his was a remarkable face to look on, and 
attracted strongly, for all the saturnine 
changes of his color. He was laughing, 
flushed to the sombre eyes. I had fin- 
ished my scrutiny, and I took off my 
gaze from him, and was for letting it fall 
back on my neighbor to interrogate him 
upon the identity of this fine cock, when 
in its passage along the opposite side of 
the table I discovered, not very far from 
his lordship himself, no other than the 
prim-faced gentleman of the parti-colored 
chaise that Tony and I had ransacked 
that same afternoon upon the moors. 

The discovery struck me with dismay, 
as you will imagine; but there was worse 
to tread upon its heels, for the man was 
bowing with a delicate and sickly smile 
to one that toasted him from t’other side, 
and in putting down his glass, and with 
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the grin still upon his lips, his eyes light- 
ed upon mine and we exchanged glances. 

The cully turned a trifle pale, and 
winced, moving in his seat. Then he 
frowned, and seemed mightily taken up 
with his plate, after which he lifted his 
head again and directed a look on me. 
I met him very bold and square, and his 
eyes gave way before me, surrendering, 
so to say, to my discharge; for I warrant 
[ gave him a heavy broadside. But all 
the time I kept seeking in my brain for 
some way out of this damnable predica- 
ment. Presently he catches up a piece of 
paper, and ripping out a quill, makes some 
writing, and calling to a lackey, hands him 
the document. ‘‘ What's he up to now?” 
thinks I. But I was soon to learn, for 
the footboy walked up to the head of the 
table,and with a bow offered the paper to 
his lordship—whoever the devil he might 
be. 

‘* Well,” says I to myself, ‘‘ I am com- 
mitted to it now; and it’s my bearing 
against his, and the best credentials.” 
And with that, feeling that the matter 
was passed out of my hands, I turned on 
my neighbor, and says I to him, but still 
keeping an eye on the pale-faced booby, 
‘* Who may his lordship be?” I says. 

Now ‘twas folly in me to have put the 
query so direct, and indeed I would not 
have ventured on the simplicity had not 
my wits been disturbed by the incident 
I have related. But, in point of fact, 
it mattered very little to the issue of the 
misadventure, though my friend started 
very suddenly, and gazed at me in a 
gaping fashion. 

‘*“You are jesting,” 
lordship?” 

‘* Well,” says I, a trifle grimly, for I 
saw the same lordship casting his eyes 
upon the paper. ‘‘ And maybe you can 
put a name on him, if I can’t.” 

‘* But—but,” he stammered, and then 
‘‘ who may you be?” he asked, with some 
suspicion, and in another manner. 

‘*Damn you!” said I, ‘‘ I’ve put youa 
question, and a gentleman should need 
no reminder of his necessary civilities,” 
for by this I saw his lordship’s soft and 
shining eyes directed on us. ‘* What’s 
the cully’s name?” I asked. 

He looked up, following my glance, and 
we both stared at the man who was star- 
ing at us. 

‘Tis my lord Jeffreys,” he says, in a 
bare whisper. You will believe me, and 


he says. “His 


I make no shame to admit it, that my 
legs took a tremor at the words; but I can 
keep a face upon me with any, and so I 
stared at that sinister and smiling buteli- 
er, and he stared at me, for the space of 
some seconds; and then I took a draught 
of wine. 

‘*Thank’ee,” says I, calmly, to my 
neighbor. ‘‘’Tis well. I have some busi- 
ness with his lordship.” 

I spoke very calmly, as I say, but you 
will believe me my heart was sunk into 
my boots on this news. There was no man 
at that time but held the name of Bloody 
Jeffreys in a horror. He lumped so large 
in the popular fear that he was taken for 
an emblem and ensign of Satan himself, 
so diabolic and so ensanguined was his 
practice. I have seen many formidable 
persons in my time, and exchanged passa- 
does with several of them, but there it 
was—the fact and figure of that murder- 
ing, black-hearted, handsome rake, almost 
of an age with myself, seated there in his 
chair, crept over me like the pest, and 
discharged my wits abroad like a spray of 
sand scattered afore the wind. I cast my 
eye again on him, for, indeed, I could not 
keep it away, and a faint sardonic grin 
touched his face as he met my glance. 
He summoned to him a lackey and spoke 
in his ear with an imperious gesture, 
whereat the fellow, seeming very much 
frightened, hurried out of the room, and 
I doubted not that he was gone for the 
officers. His lordship then turns to the 
gentleman near him and, still with his 
stealthy and terrible smile, whispers un- 
der his breath. The whole company, 
meanwhile, which had all along hung 
upon his looks and conversation like a 
pack of craven dogs on their master, 
was fallen into sudden silence; but this 
communication was spread from mouth 
to mouth like a running fire, and in a 
moment the whole room was agape and 
directing on me surprised and startled 
glances. But this pulled me together, 
and ’twas high time too. 

‘* Well,” thinks I, ‘‘an I must lay my 
back against a wall, I must; but they 
shall learn that Dick Ryder is not to be 
browbeat by a lot of scurvy lawyers” 
(for so I supposed ‘em), ‘‘ whatever fate be 
in store for him.” 

And so, turning to’ my next-door 
neighbor, I began very loudly, and as if 
résuming a conversation with him: 

‘**Nay, nay; but I am at odds with you, 
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sir. Faith, I disagree with you entirely! 
Upon my soul, I have never seen his 
lordship in a better condition and better 
plumed for service! A worm in his 
head, say you? Godsakes, I'll never be- 
lieve it! His wits wear to a knife edge 
with practice.” 

Now this was spoke, as I have said, in 
a clamant voice, which, resounding on the 
unnatural silence that had fallen on the 
room, reaches me the ears of all this com- 
pany, as I had desired, and more particu- 
larly those of his lordship, for whom I 
had designed the speech. Jeffreys turned 
of a sudden a darker red under his brown, 
and his woman's eyes shot anger. 

‘* And who is this that dares pass ques- 
tions on his lordship?” he cries, in a sharp, 
clear tone. ‘‘ Come, I should like to look 
on him attentively,” he says, ‘“‘that I 
might know him again. He must be a 
fellow worth acquaintance if for his fu- 
ture only. I promise you that shall be 
secured to him, and that he shall know 
very soon.” 

But at this ugly exhibition of temper, 
and more especially at the malicious 
menace it conveyed, my poor neighbor 
fell into a fluster, and ran white and red 
in turns, opening his mouth, and trem- 
bling and stuttering, and gasping like a 
dying fish. ‘‘ My lord, I—I said nothing. 
‘Tis false,” he stammered. 

The poor wretch was in so pitiable 
a way that I found it in my heart to 
be sorry for him; and, after all, he 
had served me very kindly at the start, 
so I spoke up, rising in my seat and bow- 
ing. 

‘*My lord,” I said, ‘‘the gentleman 
says well. Though ‘twas to him that my 
remarks in praise of yourself were ad- 
dressed, I was mistook. “[was not on you 
that his comment was directed.” 

‘‘That is a very likely tale,” said his 
lordship, with a frown; and then appear- 
ing to recover himself, as he was used to 
do, quite rapidly, he stared at me with 
another expression. 

‘*T am in your debt, sir,” he said, ‘‘ for 
your defence of me. You do well. I 
warrant Jeffreys has still his wits about 
him. He has an eye for a rogue, sir. 
You will do him the justice to acknow- 
ledge that, I hope, on our better acquaint- 
ance.” And he laughed somewhat harsh- 
ly, and eyed the board as if inviting a 
round of acclamation. The miserable 
time-servers cackled their loudest, and 


his lordship, turning again to me, ‘“‘] 
should know your face,” says he, and 
otfers a kind of wink to the company. 

‘Tis no wonder, my lord,” I answer- 
ed, pat as you will; ‘‘’tis almost as wel] 
known as your lordship’s, and almost as 
favorably received.” 

At that a young fellow across the table 
from me broke into a stutter of laughter. 
But all the rest were silent. Jeffreys 
looked at him savagely. ‘‘ I will remem 
ber you, Charteris,” he said, simply, and 
I saw the light flaming in the eyes he 
directed on me. ‘ That’s well,” he said, 
‘and I make no doubt that you are, like 
myself, a dispenser of justice. You hold 
the scales.” 

‘* Indeed, my lord,” said I, for I was 
not in a mood to be thus baited whilst 
waiting on the officers, ‘‘there is more 
resemblance between you and me, per 
chance, than your lordship will acknow 


ledge.” 
‘*Ha!” he cried, with his cold and bit- 
ter laugh. ‘I knew not that I was un- 


awares entertaining a rival. A learned 
man in the law is this gentleman, no 
doubt. Well, sir, I will be greedy of 
your advice while I may. Look you. 
There was a man tried afore me this day 
that had rum-padded a civil and innocent 
gentleman upon the king’s highway, and 
faith the rascal was rash enough to ven- 
ture into the company of his victim to 
dinner. What d'ye say to that? What 
sort of sentence would ye deliver on the 
wretch?” 

‘* How was he took?” said I. 

‘‘ Well,” says his lordship, after a 
pause, and smiling towards the door, ‘‘I 
fancy the sheriff’s officers were summon- 
ed upon him.” 

‘Nay,” said I. ‘‘Then, had I been 
justice, since he was took, I would ha’ 
hanged him, for ‘twas a poor wit that 
served him no surer than to be so took.” 

‘Fie!’ says Jeffreys. ‘‘ What inter- 
preter of the law is here!” 

‘‘°*T would not be the first time that the 
law was twisted by its dispenser, my 
lord,” said I, boldly. 

His lordship’s smile stole farther up 
his face, and opened his lips so that the 
white teeth shone, and he smiled in an 
ugly fashion to the fellow next him. 

‘*You hear that, my lord?” says he, in 
his sneering way. ‘Faith, they will 
presently be saying that we did not deal 
justice to Dame Alice Lisle.” 
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The man that he addressed winced and 
smiled uneasily, for *twas well known 
that the popular feeling ran high upon 
the scandalous trial, which was but new- 
ly concluded, though I wondered to hear 
the prime engine of that infamous con- 
viction jest so wantonly upon it. But 
that was Jeffreys’s way, to offer a bold 
face and play the bully when he was in 
power; but when he was down, there was 
no coward to whine like him, as events 
proved subsequently. But Jeffreys turns 
to me again, content enough with his 
sally. 

‘‘Sirrah,” he said, ‘‘ you have a signal 
charter for your tongue, I can perceive. 
It is a righteous conscience keeps you in 
countenance. You are bold upon your 
virtues. I have met your kidney before, 
and if I must hang a knave, I prefer to 
hang one with an insolent front to him 
that snivels. I would disembowel t’other 
in the pillory. There is too much soft- 
ness in this modern justice.” 

‘“My lord,” says I, ‘‘ you speak my 
feelings like a book. Faith, I would 
griddle the canting rogue with these two 
hands.” 

His lordship smiled very diabolic, and 
then finished his wine with the air of one 
that has tired of the play, at the same 


time nodding to the lackey that stood 


near by him exceedingly respectful. But 
he went out of the room. " 

‘*Gad!” says the young man that was 
called Charteris, in a whisper to his 
neighbor, ‘“‘’tis a pity to go further. 
Faith, I think he hath earned his pardon 
for the steady face he keeps.” 

But you must suppose that all this time 
I was not idle in my mind, but kept cast- 
ing my wits about the predicament, with 
a mighty sharp eye upon any chances 
that emerged. Well, the case was turn- 
ing very black by now, seeing I knew 
well enough for what the signal of his 
lordship was intended, and I had as yet 
gotten no very clear notion in my head. 
Yet at the next opening of the door, and 
when the first noise of heavy feet sound- 
ed on the threshold, my thoughts spouted 
forth in a clear stream, and there sat I 
as taut and cool as you please, for all the 
world as though ’twas a private party to 
which Jeffreys had invited me for a guest. 
His lordship rose as the officers entered, 
and was turning away indifferently with- 
out ever a sign or a word, when he sud- 
denly stopped again. 
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“°T would be strange to learn, sirrah,” 
said he, addressing me, ‘‘ out of a natural 
curiosity, what robbed thee of thy senses 
to fetch thee here. "Tis an odd new policy 
for the hare to lie down with the fox.” 

With that I got to my feet. ‘‘My 
lord,” said I, very boldly and in a public 
voice, ‘‘I ha’ come here uninvited, ‘tis 
true, and I proffer you my apologies for 
the trespass; but I have come upon a 
pressing private business with your lord- 
ship.” 

His lordship stared at me with a sour 
look in his eye. ‘‘ Indeed?” says he, 
harshly. ‘‘I am not used to have any 
business but the one with your kidney, 
and that not private,” he says. 

‘*My lord,” said I, **’tis the most ur- 
gent message, and needeth instant de- 
livery.” 

I saw in his eye that he still meditated 
to refuse me, but I set my gaze upon him 
very intently, and what he thought he 
saw there made him waver. 

‘* Well,” said he, in his tyrannical fash- 
ion, ‘‘I hope we shall hear good of this 
message; for 1 swear, if I do not, I will 
have thee hanged the higher,” and he 
motioned to me to draw nearer, at the 
same time that the other gentlemen of the 
King’s counsel withdrew to the bottom 
of the room, conversing together. But 
the officers approached, and stood a little 
way off by Jeffreys’s signal, but keeping 
out of earshot. 

‘“Who are you, fellow, and what pre- 
tences are these you make?” asked his 
lordship, roughly, as soon as we were 
alone, but examining me with curiosity. 

‘*My lord,” said I, ‘‘I make no pre- 
tences, as I shall assure you; and as for 
myself, believe me that I play a truer 
part than does appear.” 

I looked at him meaningly. 

‘Let us come tg plain speech,” said 
he, sharply. ‘‘ I cannot dawdle with your 
riddles.”’ 

‘* Task no better, my lord,” I cried. 
bear a message from the Prince.” 

He started, and stared at me under his 
brows in suspicion. ‘‘ What Prince?” he 
asked, brusquely. 

‘* There is but one,” said I, boldly, ‘‘ and 
one that shall rest so no longer by God’s 
grace and the trusty arms of England.” 

‘*You mean the Prince of Orange?” he 
asked, in a lower voice. I nodded. For 
a while he looked me in the eyes, and 
then, turning to the sheriff's officers, or- 
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dered them to withdraw a little; after 
which he came back to me, surveying me 
with his cold and savage eyes, but with 
something of anxiety. 

‘You are a bold man,” he said, “ to 
bring me this message.” 

‘*T would do that and more than that 
for the good cause,” said I. 

Jeffreys was silent, and then, ‘‘ Come, 
what is this message, then?” he inquired, 
with a sardonic glance. 

For the life of me I could not have de- 
termined if he were taken with the bait, 
but I swore to hook him, as, indeed, it was 
the only course left to me. 

‘** Your lordship has not heard the news 
from the coast?” says I, looking round 
very cautiously. 

‘* Proceed,” he commanded, watching 
me with his beautiful and horrid eyes. 

‘* Events have been stirring in the Low 
Country,” said I, ‘‘as your lordship will 
be aware. The whole of the North is dis- 
affected against his Majesty. It needs 
but to land,” I said, ‘‘and your lordship 
knows what might happen.” 

‘**T think, sir, we were to come to quar- 
ters,” said Jeffreys, in a low voice, but 
still in his imperious way. 

Well, if he would take it, he was to 
have it then and there. ‘* The Prince,” 
says I, whispering,.‘‘is already landed.” 

He started before my eyes, but recov- 
ering himself, ‘‘ I have had runners from 
Plymouth this afternoon,” he said, ‘ and 
there was no news of import.” 

‘* Nay,” said I,‘‘’tis not from Plymouth 
I come, my lord.” 

‘*Tf I were to ask you whence—” he 
began, after a pause. 

‘*You would remember, my lord, ere 
you did so, that I have not yet delivered 
my message, and thus have had no reply,” 
I said. 

‘* You remind me of my duty,” he ex- 
claimed, sternly. ‘‘ Deliver this message, 
for I can tarry no longer.” 

‘*My lord,” said I, ‘‘ I would ha’ come 
to it sooner were it not for your distrust. 
I am charged by the Prince himself, no 
less. I have ridden all day upon a cir- 
cuit. Three noblemen were named, and 
your lordship also. The Prince lies on 
English soil to-night, and would confer 
with these four faithful subjects.” 

Jeffreys stood awhile in thought, his 
delicate face changing with a dozen emo- 
tions. Then he spoke very harshly. 

‘*This is very well, sirrah. You make 


an excellent liar,” he said. ‘*‘ You would 
come here and offer me a cock-and-bul| 
tale, thinking me a lack-wit to see you 
so impudently stand in your lie.” 

‘* My lord,” said I, as warm as may be, 
‘*see in what my position stands. I am 
come here, penetrating to your very fire 
side. I stake my head upon the risk. 
‘Tis in your office to sound a word, and 
these fellows will take me forth upon a 
capital charge of treason. I have cast 
my die for the good cause. Yet my 
death, which would be an evil to me in 
that case, would profit you nothing, my 
lord—nay, less than nothing in the com- 
ing trouble.” 

Again he paused. ‘‘ The Chief Justice 
of this realm does not parley with trea 
son,” said he. 

But I had a glimpse of the man now; 
I saw what fear ran in his blood; he 
would not have kept me haggling there 
if he had it not in his heart to coquet 
with fortune. 

‘*My lord,’ I said, ‘‘and who would 
credit that a poor highwayman talked of 
state politics with the Lord Chief Jus 
tice? Why, a gallows and the topsman 
would serve his turn.” 

He heaved a little sigh, fidgeting with 
his fingers. ‘‘ Who the devil are you?” 
he asked. ‘* You are taken for a pads- 
man.” 

‘*M¥ lord,” said I, ‘‘’tis strange com- 
pany a man may keep for a purpose. [| 
will not deny that I know your suspicions, 
and whence they spring. Indeed, it was 
the gentleman’s natural conclusion. I 
was pressed to carry my mission. Sure I 
have been worse accompanied than by a 
tobyman. But as for my name, your 
lordship has given me no answer. Call 
me Ryder. I am for the Prince.” 

He heard me out, and ‘twas the little 
touch of braggadocio I think that convert- 
ed him, as much as anything. ‘* What do 
you propose?” he asked, in another tone. 

‘*T would ride back to-night,” I said, 
‘‘unless your lordship decide that I must 
lodge in jail.” 

‘* As to that,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Mr. Ry- 
der, I fear that we must lodge you there 
in the mean time. What hour would 
you start?” 

‘*The sooner the better,” said I. ‘* But 
nine will serve.” 

He regarded me with an urgent face 
of enquiry. ‘‘This may be a trap,” he 
said, suspiciously. 
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‘“Your lordship may guard against 
that,” said I, suavely. ‘‘ As large an es- 
cort of horse as you will, and none to 
know our destination save us two.” 

‘‘Nay, none save yourself, Mr. Ryder, 
it appears,” he said, grimly. ‘‘ But you 
say well. I will be with you at nine.” 

Thereupon he motioned me away with 
a gesture of impatience, and calling on 
the sheriff, pointed at me. The next 
moment I was surrounded and in their 
arms; but I played my part like a play- 
actor, crying upon his lordship to hear 
me, and making a piteous struggle with 
the officers. 

A little later, and you might see me 
settled in the compter, hugging myself the 
one minute, and the next perplexed upon 
a further step; for, by what I saw of 
Jeffreys, I reckoned upon my punctual 
deliverance. The fact is that he was 
afeared of what would issue from this 
promised trouble of the Dutchman, and 
‘twas reported that such was the state of 
most of those about the Court, who were 
in the mind to play two parts, and neither 
with any stomach. Yet as the time drew 
on and I had ample leisure to digest the 
various aspects of the adventure, I con- 
fess I was assailed by a fear lest Jeffreys 
should ha’ been disporting himself with 
me, or should have cocked the white fea- 
ther, and that I was still to rest and rot in 
that pestiferous dungeon. So that when 
at last the door swung wide and one of 
the turnkeys appeared, I was like to have 
cried out in my glee. “Twas the signal, 
sure enough, for I was taken forthright 
out of my cell, and commanded into the 
presence of the governor. I do not know 
by what trickery the affair was managed, 
but if there was ever any dark intrigue 
to the point, you might trust Bloody Jef- 
freys for that; all I know is that ‘twas 
but a few minutes ere I was out of the 
gates of the compter, under the pale face 
of the moon, and with my heels in the 
flanks of Calypso, gently ambling in a 
silent company towards the Plymouth 
road. 

His lordship had taken me at my word, 
and there were six or more in the band 
that surrounded me; but we rode in a 
deep quiet, and for a long while I offered 
no address to the horseman by me, whom 
I supposed to be the Chief Justice him- 
self. But presently, and when our faces 
were well set upon the Plymouth high- 
way, and there was less chance that the 


cavalcade would invite curiosity owing to 
the sparseness of the wayfarers, he turned 
to me and spoke up for himseif. It was 
Jeffreys, sure enough, and he wore a 
mighty look of. worry, as I could per- 
ceive at the first glance. 

‘*You have not informed me, Mr. Ry- 
der,” says hey ‘‘to what destination we 
are bound?” 

Now this was pretty much to the point, 
for Bloody Jeffreys was not the man to 
waste useless words; but, Lord love you, 
I had as much notion of whither we 
were set for as he had himself. “T'was 
for a chance I was playing, and now that 
I had my two legs across Calypso once 
more, it would go badly with the whole 
half-dozen of ‘em if I did not show a clean 
pair of heels somewhere and some time. 
But of course I had thought upon the 
question in my prison, and says I, ** You 
will understand, your lordship, that it’s 
not in my authority to commit nothing 
to words. I am bound by the Prince’s 
orders.” 

‘‘That is very well,” he retorted, in 
his arrogant way. ‘‘ But it appears that 
I must commit myself, and no one else. 
Tis a one-sided bargain I am not used to 
make.” 

‘*My lord,” said I, very earnestly, ‘I 
will not deny but there is reason in your 
argument—and, for myself, I would at 
once admit you to my plans. But I am 
the custodian of the Prince's secret. "Tis 
none of my own I guard.” 

‘* Well, well,” he cried, with impa- 
tience, ‘‘I suppose that I am to arrive 
somewhere.” 

‘*And where that somewhere is your 
lordship shall learn,” said I, ‘* with the 
permission and from the lips of his gra- 
cious Majesty King William.” 

He started at the words, and eyed me 
askance for a space, a dubious expres- 
sion of irresolution crossing his features. 
‘*You are a bold man, Mr. Ryder,” he ex- 
claimed, with something of a sneer. ‘I 
may remind you that there surround you 
five stalwart men-at-arms that own alle- 
giance to his Majesty James II.” 

** And you would have added, my lord,” 
said I, ‘‘ that James Stuart’s trusted ser- 
vant is conversing with me. I am sen- 
sible of the peril in which I stand. But 
I am no Facing-Both-Ways. I hold by 
my conscience, i’ faith.” 

‘*Sir,” he rapped out, harsh and sud- 
den, ‘* I have laid you by the heels with- 
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in the precincts of the compter once, and 
there I will lay you again, an you brand- 
ish your impudence before me.” 

‘*In the which case, my lord,” quoth 
I, coldly, ‘‘ you will be nothing bettered, 
and King William would have a loyal 
servant to avenge.” 

He said nothing, angrily considering 
me. 

‘**Come, come, my lord,” I said, ‘‘ we 
are in a kind of silly balance one against 
t other, and, to put no veil upon the situ- 
ation, we scarce dare trust each other. I 
walk in a great public peril, sure, with 
your hands upon me, but consider upon 
what risks you yourself also move. I 
am familiar to the Prince; my errand is 
known about his Court. Turn about your 
horse, fetch me in chains to justice, and 
how will you appear? ‘Tis a summary 
way with a royal herald. I ask you with 
what eyes the King will view this act, 
and with what penalties he will reward 
it?” 

Jeffreys said nothing for a time, and 
then, speaking slowly, ‘‘ You have,” he 
said, in a quieter voice, ‘‘a strong per- 
suasion of the Prince’s triumph.” 

** My lord,” said I, ‘‘ you yourself shall 
be the judge. What cries are these that 
issue from the town these many months? 
With what voices was the Duke of Mon- 
mouth welcomed but yesterday? Nay, 
the people of this very country-side, new- 
ly trodden and trampled by King James’s 
dragoons, scarred and lacerated by your 
own ensanguined hands, my lord—with 
what a face do they regard James Stuart, 
and what a welcome think you they 
would give ye for yourself?” 

His lordship whitened under the moon- 
light, and his face betrayed an emotion 
of terror. “Twas plain that he had en- 
tertained these same thoughts, and that 
my design had given him several unhap- 
py hours. But he made me no answer, 
and rode on, digesting these considera- 
tions with what stomach he might. 

Now all this time we were getting fur- 
ther into the rude country parts of the 
shire, and more than once I had turned 
the party upon a byway, so that by this 
we were come out by the devil knows 
where. Moreover, it was gotten very 
late, and a shrewd wind from the south 
“ame snapping about our faces. And 
thus it grew upon me that I must bring 
this topsy-turvy adventure to some close, 
with what wit I might; the more particu- 


larly as by his lordship’s contrivance (| 
make no doubt) I rode in the midst of a 
circle, and was evidently to consider my 
selfa fast prisoner in the mean time. Now 
I had bred in my mind a very tolerable 
design by which I might have given ‘em 
the slip, but by this time I was too near 
ly watched for that, and the bare appear 
ance of the little inn of Wolcombe, which 
I was contemplating, would ha’ served to 
start suspicions, if not certainty, in Jef 
freys’s noddle. So thinks Ito myself that 
‘tis ever a bold course that runs the least 
risk, as, indeed, I have always attributed 
my own security to my never shirking a 
hazard in the passage of fortune. Upon 
which suggestion comes another— that 
the present would serve as well as an 
other opportunity, and better too, seeing 
that his lordship’s eyes were beginning to 
lower on meat this undue delay. Where 
fore what do I at this juncture, and 
when jogging along the way in the full 
face of old Oliver, but rein the nag to 
one side, and reaching down, open a huge 
gate that stood a little aback from the 
road. 

‘* What is this?” asked Jeffreys, in sur- 
prise. 

‘‘This is the place, my lord,” said I, in 
a whisper. ‘‘If you will march with me 
a little in the fore of these men, I will in- 
struct you further as we ride up.” 

There was a moment’s pause on his 
part, but then I suppose he considered the 
probabilities, and he saw that the road 
was clearly an approach to some great 
house. At any rate, he issued an order 
to his escort, and the party wheeled up 
after me through the gateway and up the 
avenue. 

‘IT take it, sir,” he said at once, ‘that 
the Prince lies here?” 

‘That is so, my lord,” said I, though, 
to say sooth, I was all the time wonder- 
ing what the devil might lie at the end 
of this long passage, and what should be 
my next turn in the game. But Jeffreys 
seemed quite satisfied, and he even dis- 
played a ruffle of eagerness at this junc- 
ture; and so once~more in deep silence 
we rode on, and came out soon upon a 
great terrace of gravel surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of trees, with the long house 
lying black and high upon one side. The 
whole troop came to a halt here, and his 
lordship turned to me as who should ask, 
‘“What must be done now?” It was 
manifest on the ifstant that my only 
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course lay in some prompt act, seeing that 
there was no opportunity to show mv 
heels; and so, beckoning him witha quiet 
motion, I jogged on towards the house, 
Calypso’s heels making a devilish noise 
trampling on the stones. Somewhere 
within the house shone a faint light, 
though ‘twas long past midnight, and it 
seemed, therefore, that some one was astir 
within. His lordship’s eves met mine 
anxiously, and he moistened his lips. He 
was greatly agitated, for certain, and the 
sight strung my nerves. Off I leaped, and 
rapped loudly upon the knocker before 
the big door. Now I swear to you that 
when I laid my fingers to the knocker I 
had never a thought in my head as tothe 
course I should pursue. But on that in- 
stant, and while the echoes rang still in 
my ears, I took a quick notion. Leaning 
forward to Jeffreys, I said, whispering: 

‘*My lord, I will prepare your way. 
Keep ye here, and ye shall be fetched 
presently.” 

He stared at me suspiciGusly and in 
some bewilderment; but ere he could say 
anything the door swung gently back. 
With a spring I was across the threshold 
—and click goes the lock behind me in 
the very face of the astonished janitor. 
But he fell a-trembling. 

‘“Who are you?” he said, while the 
light he carried shook in his hands. 

**Hush!” says I, warningly ; ‘‘ make 
no noise. Your lives hang on it. There 
is a pack of dirty cut-throats on my 
heels,” I says. 

“Oh Lord!” he groaned, and retired 
hurriedly from the door. I followed him, 
but he drew back, very suspicious. 

‘*My good man,” said I, judging him 
by his looks to be the butler, ** pray 
use me with no suspicion. I am come 
to warn you. See, I bear no arms, but 
am a private and peaceful citizen like 
yourself.” 

‘*How come you here?” he asked, be- 
ing somewhat reassured. 

‘*T became privy to their designs by ac- 
cident at the Wolcombe Inn, the scurvy 
rogues,” said I, very pat and indignant, 
‘‘and I have rode on to warn your mas- 
ter in the nick of time. Where may he 
be?” 

‘** His lordship is abed, sir,” he says 

**Oh, well,” said I, *‘ hale him forth.” 

‘‘ Nay, but I dare not,” says he. 

‘“Oh, very well,” said I. ‘* Then you 
shall have your throats cut, every man.” 


His jaw fell; then, “I have a blunder 
buss,” says he, brightening of a sudden. 

‘* Blunderbuss!” says I, with a sneer, 
“Why, ’tis a veritable band of roaring 
satans, that lives on blunderbusses.” 

**Oh, Lord deliver us!” he cried, and 
wrung his hands. ‘* What shall we do?” 

Now, in point of fact, as you may see, 
*twas in my power without more ado to 
play on my poor butler’s fears, and so, 
skipping out of a back door, to leave 
Jeffreys and his crew to cool their heels 
on the terrace. But I was by this time 
infused with a certain zest of the adven- 
ture; I entertained it with a gusto; and 
so, drawing him gravely to a window 
near by that looked upon the front, 

‘*Sce you,” said I, pointing out the es- 
cort where they lay in waiting, ‘* there’s 
a monstrous set of rascals for ye, all 
a-hungering for blood, they are, all a-spit 
ting on their hands to flirt their hangers, 
with which to slit the throats of poor 
civil citizens like me and you.” 

‘* Lord save us!” he said, with his teeth 
going. And just at that moment a thin 
voice sounded from somewhere above, 
and a tall lean old gentleman, wrapped 
in a night-rail and looking choleric of 
face, peered over the stairway at us. 

‘** What the devil are you at, Jenkins?” 
he says, peevishly. 

**Oh, my lord.” cried Jenkins (if that 
was the fool’s name), ** ‘tis a gentleman 
that has come to warn us—and there is a 
pack of highwaymen without, and our 
throats shall all be cut! Heaven help 
us!” 

** Silence, sirrah! I will have none of 
this noise,” cries the old gentleman, in a 
peppery voice. ‘* You have disturbed my 
rest!” he says. angrily. 

‘*But, my lord,” cried poor Jenkins, 
“the highwaymen—” 

** Well, well,” says he, shrilly, ‘send 
‘em away. You must get rid of em,” and 
he looked testily at the butler. 

But by this time with the noise of our 
talking the whole house was awake, and 
there came the sound of doors opening, 
and forth from dark passages broke lights, 
and faces peeped over balustrades. 

‘*My lord,” said I, for ‘twas time for 
me to think of old Jeffreys outside, ** ‘tis 
true there’s highwaymen without, but I 
can think of a way to trap em.” 

*°Tis well some one has his wits.” says 
he, pettishly. ‘‘ Well, what would you 
do?” 
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‘*T would let the captain in,” said I, 
‘*when he knocks on the door, and shut- 
ting him off from his fellows, fall upon 
him and take him.” 

‘*What then?” said he. 

‘‘ Why,” says I, ‘‘ you may then make 
your terms with the gang, having him for 
a hostage.” 

‘Why did you not think of that, Jen- 
kins?” said the old gentleman,querulously,. 
‘* Jenkins, you shall capture the captain 
as this gentleman advises.” 

But Jenkins’s face fell, and he fidgeted 
with his fingers: ‘twas plain the mission 
was not to his taste. There was no time 
to spend upon such tremors, for indeed I 
knew that Jeffreys would be getting sus- 
picious in his mind, and I was now reso- 
lute to put a score upon him for his ugly 
behavior. So said I: ‘‘ There is no need, 
my lord, to entrust the matter to Jenkins 
here, seeing that all may beara hand. I 
make no doubt that there be weapons of 
a kind, and if Mr. Jenkins, may be, will 
jump on tie villain’s back when he is 
down—” 


‘*Faith, that will I,” said Jenkins, 


stoutly, and armed himself forthwith 
with a warming-pan that hung upon the 
walls 

And that act setting the note, the com- 
pany broke away in a commotion, each 


securing some form of a missile where- 
with to assail the miscreant. And with 
that, as if the affair was already at an end, 
the old gentleman pulls his wrapper close 
around him and returns very coolly to 
his bed. But I had no time for these 
observations, for now was come the oc- 
casion upon which my scheme depended, 
and, 

‘* There he knocks,” says I, suddenly. 

But they were all so cluttered with 
their fears and their excitement that not 
one of them but believed I spoke the 
truth. 

‘* Lord, how savage he knocks!” says a 
wench, with a shiver, and lays hold of a 
lackey’s arm. 

I went down to the door, and upon the 
first lifting of the latch they popped away 
like rabbits in a warren. There, sure 
enough, was his lordship. in a mighty 
trepidation and with an ugly scowl. 

‘**Come in,” says I, in a whisper; *‘ the 


Prince was abed, but will see you at once, 
ny lord.” 

He came over the threshold, and—clap 

I shut the door behind him; and when 
that was done I breathed more freely, for 
I knew that I was secure in my game. 
The Chief Justice, looking very fine and 
stately, advanced down the solitary hall, 
emerging under the dim light; and then, 
all of a sudden, a hassock came rustling 
through the air and took him in the belly. 
Over he went with a little gasp, and mea- 
sured his length upon the floor. Upon 
that leaps out my friend Jenkins with his 
warming - pan, and bestriding his lord- 
ship’s back, sets to belaboring for dear 
life. Immediately after, and encouraged 
by this, others of the lackeys sprang 
forth and fell to maltreating the poor 
cully where he lay. 

‘Take that, you lousy knave, you?” 
says one fat wench, and turns over him 
a kitchen utensil of some kind. 

‘**Let me scratch his eyes!” cries anoth- 
er; and Lord love you, what with their 
exclamations and the screaming, to say 
nothing of the noise of Jenkins’s warm- 
ing-pan and his lordship’s angry oaths, 
you would have thought that bedlam was 
broke loose. 

But in the midst of it all I caught sud- 
denly a sound of horses’ hoofs upon the 
gravel, and on the top of that came a 
hammering at the door. I am no fool 
to outstay my welcome, and so thinks I 
that the time is come, and seizing a light 
that stood near by I made straight 
through the midst of that uproar and 
plunged into the nether darkness of the 
house. Here, by picking my way through 
divers passages, I presently came forth by 
a side door, and passed out into the night. 
A shrill- whistle in the old way fetched 
Calypso to me whinnying, and as I put 
my hand upon her bridle I turned back 
and listened. There was that pandemo- 
nium still within the hall, reaching me 
faintly through the open doorway, and 
the escort was still hammering on the 
hall door. Then I leaped into the sad- 
dle and turned the mare’s nose down a 
side track in the park, and the last I 
heard as I rode off, chuckling te myself, 
was the noise of the escort pounding on 
the door. 
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Chester Tales. 


By MARGARET DELAND. 





a. 


THE CHILD'S MOTHER. 


I. 

hig winter of the ‘‘ long frost’? has 

never been forgotten in Old Chester. 
The river was frozen over solidly from 
the frightfully cold Sunday, just after 
Christmas, when Dr. Lavendar staid at 
home and Sam Wright read the service, 
until the February thaw. Not that the 
thermometer was unreasonable; oncein a 
while, to be sure, it did drop below zero, 
but for the greater part of the time there 
was only a dark, persistent cold, with 
high bleak winds; it was too cold for the 
soft silencing of snow-storms, though the 
flakes came sometimes, reluctantly, in lit- 


tle hard pellets, which were blown from 
the frozen ruts of the roads in whirls of 
icy dust. It was a deadly sort of cold 
that got into the bones, the old people 
said. Anyhow it got on to the nerves; 
certainly there never was a witer in Old 
Chester when so many things went wrong. 
There were happenings among his people 
that bowed Dr. Lavendar’s heart down 
with sorrow and pain. The ‘poor 
Smiths’” eldest son brought final dis 
grace upon their honest name by fleeing 
his country with money that was not his 
own. 3rave, high-minded, quick - tem 
pered old James Shields died. The Todds 
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quarrelled violently while that black cold 
held; and the eldest Miss Ferris was very, 
very ill. Mrs. Drayton, a little, foolish 
hypochondriac with a bad temper, became 
unusually anxious about her spiritual 
condition, and felt it necessary to see her 
clergyman several times a week. To be 
sure, her solicitude for her soul was check- 
ed by Dr. Lavendar’s calling her ‘‘ wo- 
man,” and telling her that it was more 
important to be amiable in her family 
than to make her peace with God. 

‘* He has no spirituality,” Mrs. Drayton 
said, weeping angrily; and did not send 
for him again for a fortnight. 

It was early in that February that old 
Mrs. King died, and though that meant 
that her daughter Rachel might draw a 
free breath after years of most wearing 
attendance, it meant also the grief of the 
poor daughter, whose occupation was 
gone. 

Yes, it was a hard, dreary winter, and 
the old minister’s heart was often heavy 
in his breast; and when one day there 
came to him a sorrow and a sin that did 
not concern any of his own people, he 
had a curious sense of relief in dealing 
with it. 

‘Tt doesn’t touch any of ’em, thank the 
Lord!” he said to himself. Yet there was 
a puzzle in it that was to grow until it did 
touch—and very near home, too. But 
Dr. Lavendar did not see that at the be- 
ginning, fortunately. 

It was one Monday. Dr. Lavendar nev- 
er had ‘‘ blue Mondays "—perhaps because 
he preached old sermons; perhaps because 
he was so dogmatically sure that the earth 
was the Lord’s, and so were all the per- 
plexities in it, and all the sorrows, too. 
On this particular Monday, just after din- 
ner, he sat down by the fire (he had been 
out all the morning in the sleet and snow, 
so he felt he had earned a rest); he put 
on his preposterous old flowered cashmere 
dressing-gown, and sat down by the fire, 
and lighted his pipe, and began to read 
Robinson Crusoe. Dr. Lavendar had 
long since lost count of the number of 
times he had read this immortal book, 
but that never interfered with his enjoy- 
ment of it; he had lost count of the 
number of times he had smoked his pipe, 
if one comes to counting things up. He 
had a way of sniffing and chuckling as 
he read, and he was oblivious to every- 
thing about him—even to the fire going 
out sometimes, or his little grizzly dog 
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climbing up into the chair beside him, or 
the door opening and shutting. The door 
opened and shut now, and he never heard 
it; only, after a while he felt an uncom- 
fortable sense of being watched, and look- 
ed up with a start that made Danny 
squeak and scramble down to the floor. 
A girl was sitting opposite him, her heavy 
eyes fixed on his face. 

‘“Why—when did you come in?” he 
said, sharply. ‘‘ Who are you?” 

**T’m Mary Dean, sir. I come in a few 
minutes ago. I didn’t want to disturb 
you, sir.” She said it all heavily, with 
her miserable eyes looking past him, out 
of the window into the falling sleet. It 
was plain what was her trouble, poor 
child! The old man looked at her keen- 
ly, in silence; then he said, cheerfully: 

‘*Come, come, we must have a better 
fire than this. You are cold, my dear. 
Suppose you drink a cup of tea, and then 
we will talk.” 

‘*T don’t want no tea, sir, thank you,” 
she answered. ‘‘I thought you might 
help me. I came from Upper Chester,” 
she went on, vaguely. She looked about 
her as she spoke, and a little interest crept 
into her flat, impersonal voice. ‘‘Why are 
them swords hangin’ over the mantel?” 
she asked; and then added, sighing, ‘‘ I’m 
in trouble.” 

‘‘How did you come down from the 
upper village in such weather?” Dr. Lav- 
endar asked her, gently, after a minute’s 
pause. 

‘*T walked, sir.” 

He exclaimed, looking at her anxious- 
ly, ‘‘ You must have dry clothing on, my 
child, and some food, before you say an- 
other word!” 

The girl protested, weakly: ‘I ain’t 
cold; I ain’t hungry. I only thought 
you'd tell me what to do.” 

But of course she had to be taken care 
of. If his Mary had not had thirty years’ 
experience of his ‘‘ perfectly obsolete 
methods,” as the new people expressed it, 
she might have been surprised to find her- 
self waiting on this poor fallen creature, 
while Dr. Lavendar urged her to eat 
and drink, and showed her how Danny 
begged for bread with one paw on his 
nose and one outstretched. Afterwards, 
when the young woman, fed and clothed, 
was comforted enough to cry, the old man 
listened to her story. It was not a new 
one. When one hears it, one knows the 
heads under which it divides itself—van- 
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ity first; love (so called) next; weakness in 
the end. It is so pitiful and foolish that 
to call it by the awful name of sin is al- 
most to dignify it. The girl, as she told 
it, brightened up; she began to enjoy what 
was to her a dramatic situation; she told 
him that she “had always been real re- 
spectable, but she had been deceived”; 
that she hadn’t a friend in the world— 
‘*nobody to take no interest in her,” as 
she put it—for her father and mother were 
dead; and, oh, she was that unhappy! 
‘*T ’ain’t slept a wink for ’most a month. 
I ery all night,” she burst out. ‘‘I just 
do nothing at all but cry, and ery!” 

‘* Well, I guess it’s the best thing you 
can do,” he answered, quietly. 

Mary looked disappointed, and tossed 
her head a little. Then she said that of 
course she hadn’t let on to anybody in 
Upper Chester what was wrong with her, 
because all her lady and gentlemen 
friends had always respected her. ‘‘ That’s 
why I came down here; I didn’t want 
anybody at home to know,” she explained, 
rocking back and forth miserably. 

And then, perhaps because his face was 
so grave, she said, with a little resent- 
ment, that, anyway, it was her first mis- 
step; ‘‘there’s lots of girls worse than 
me;—and he’s a gentleman,” she added, 
lifting her head airily. Her glimmer of 
pride was like the sparkle of a scrap of 
tinsel in an ash heap. He would have 
married her, she went on, defending her- 
self, only he was married already, so he 
really couldn’t, she supposed. 

Dr. Lavendar did not ask her the man’s 
name, nor suggest any appeal to him for 
money ; he had certain old-fashioned ideas 
about minding his own business in regard 
to the first matter, and certain other ideas 
concerning the injury to any lingering 
self-respect in the woman if the man 
bought his way out of his responsibility. 
He let her wander on in her vague, shal- 
low talk. It was hard to see what was 
romance and what was truth. She had 
so far recovered herself as to laugh a lit- 
tle, foolishly, and say once more she ‘‘ had 
made a mistake, of course,” but if Dr. 
Lavendar would just help her, it should 
never happen again. ‘‘ This time I'll keep 
my promise,” she said, beginning to cry. 

‘* This time?” said Dr. Lavendar to him- 
self. “Ho!” 

‘* What shall Ido?” she said. ‘‘If my 
mother was to hear it, I suppose she’d 
kill me—” 


‘* Your mother?” he repeated. ‘‘You 
said—” 

But she did not notice her slip. 

“Oh dear! I don’t know what’s going 
to become of me, anyhow. And I haven't 
a cent of money!” 

With shaking fingers she opened her 
flat thin pocket-book, and disclosed a few 
cents. This, at least, seemed to be true. 
‘* I'd die before any of my friends should 
know about it!” she sobbed. 

Dr. Lavendar let her cry. He looked 
at her once or twice gravely, but he did 
not speak; he was wondering what wo- 
man in the parish he could cal] upon to 
help him. He was not stern with ber,and 
he was not repelled or shocked by her 
depravity, as a younger man might have 
been in his place. He was old, and he 
was acquainted with grief, and he knew 
that this poor creature's wretchedness had 
in it, as yet, no understanding of sin; she 
was only inconvenienced by the conse- 
quences of wrong-doing. But the old man 
believed that the whip of shame and pain 
could drive her, as the Lord means it 
shall, into an appreciation of the expedi- 
ency of morality—that first low step up 
to the full realization of the beauty of 
holiness. Being old, he knew all this,and 
was patient and tender with the poor 
fool, and did not look for anything so 
high, so awful, so deep, as what is called 
repentance. And then, beside the know- 
ledge of life, which of itself makes the 
intellect patient, the situation was one 
which appealed profoundly to this old 
man who had never known the deep ex- 
perience of paternity. The woman—so 
inextricably deep in the mire, tie soul 
of her killed, almost before it had been 
born, the chances of her moral nature 
torn out of helpless, childless hands that 
did not know enough to protect them—a 
kitten drowned before its eyes were open ! 
And the child—the baby, unborn, unde- 
sired, weighted with what an inheritance! 
There was no baseness in this poor cheap 
flimsy creature that could arouse a trace 
of scorn in him. He let her ery for a 
while, and then he said, mildly, 

‘* Where is your other child?” She 
started, and looked over her shoulder in 
a half-frightened way, and said: 

‘*Why! how did you know? Oh, well, 
my soul! I won't deceive you: I—I left it 
in Albany with my sister. She’s support- 
ing it.” 

Dr. Lavendar sighed. ‘It’s a pity you 
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can’t be truthful,Mary. I couldhelp you 
better, you know. However, I won’t ask 
you to tell the truth. I'll only ask you 
not to tell me any lies. That’s easier, I 
guess. Come, now promise me you won't 
tell me any more lies.” 

Of course she promised, sobbing a lit- 
tle, and fingering her poor empty pocket- 
book. After all, that was the important 
thing. What was he going to do for 
her? She had no money, and she could 
not get any work; and if this minister 
wouldn't look after her, she would have 
to go to the poorhouse. But he was go- 
ing to look after her: that was Dr. Lav- 
endar’s way. For, it must be admitted, 
Dr. Lavendar did not understand many 
things; he was only a little, feeble, behind- 
the-times old clergyman. Out of his 
scanty salary he was half supporting one 
shiftless woman with an enormous fam- 
ily, and a paralytic old man, and a con- 
sumptive girl. He did not stop to reflect 
that he was inviting mothers to burden 
society with their offspring, and encour- 
aging old men to become paralytics, and 
offering a premium to consumption. No; 
he fed the hungry and clothed the naked, 
and never turned his face from the face 
of any poor man. He was not scientific; 
he was only human. He hoped and he 


believed that salvation was possible for 


every one—and so for this poor fallen 
woman with the empty pocket-book, whom 
he was going to look after. But he had 
to think about it a little while; so he 
bade her wait, while he went and fum- 
bled among his papers and memoranda, 
and found the address of a worthy wo- 
man in Upper Chester who would take 
her to board and give her the care and 
attendance that she was going to need. 
Then he made a little calculation in his 
own mind that had reference to a certain 
old book that he meant to buy, and then 
thrust out his lip and said, ‘‘ Foolish- 
ness, foolishness!’ under his breath, and 
brought a little roll of money and put it 
into her hand. 

‘You can go back on the stage to 
Upper Chester, and then you are to go 
to this street and number, and give this 
note to the kind woman who lives there. 
She will take you in, my child, and I 
will come and see you in a few days.” 


II. 


If Susan Carr had been in Old Chester 
that winter, Dr. Lavendar, would have 


. 
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handed Mary Dean over to her, but she 
was paying a long visit in Mercer, and 
there seemed to be nobody to look after 
the young woman but himself. Certainly 
he could not ask Miss Maria Welwood; 
she would have been most anxiously, 
tremulously kind, but her consciousness 
of the impropriety of the situation would 
have made her useless. Mrs. Dale was 
too stern; Mrs. Wright's large family took 
up all her time; Rachel King—well, yes, 
there was Rachel King. But her mother 
had just died, and Rachel needed a little 
time to breathe without any duty. 

‘* Bless her heart!” he said to himself, 
‘* Rachel sha’n’t have any more work to 
do for a while, anyhow.” 

There was Annie Shields; but she was 
as busy as she could be, and on the 
whole—no, it was not that kind of inter- 
ested, sentimental, bustling touch that 
this poor waif needed. So he put the 
girl into Mrs. Wiley’s charge at Upper 
Chester, and took the long stage ride 
twice a week to visit her, and paid her 
board, and begged baby clothing for her, 
and watched over her in his queer, kind, 
dogmatic way. 

‘*He’s awful fond of fussin’,” the girl 
said, wearily. 

Mrs. Wiley had always a string of com- 
plaints ready for him: Mary was such a 
dreadful liar! She was that ungrateful, 
Mrs. Wiley had never seen the like of it! 
She hadn’t any decent feelings, anyhow, 
for she made eyes at the baker’s boy till 
Mrs. Wiley said she’d put her out on the 
sidewalk if she didn’t behave! 

‘Wait; wait,” he would say. ‘‘She’ll 
love the child, and she'll be a better girl.” 

‘“TIt don’t follow,” said Mrs. Wiley, 
with a significant toss of her head. ‘‘ She 
allows she left her first child in New 
York with an aunt, and I can’t see as it 
reformed her any.” 

However, neither Mrs. Wiley’s deduc- 
tions nor the conflict in poor Mary’s sto- 
ries prevented Dr. Lavendar from hoping. 
After the baby was born, he was eager to 
see the mother, peering into her face with 
anxious eyes, as though he thought that 
the benediction of a baby’s hand must have 
blotted out shiftiness and sensuality and 
meanness. But Mary only came out of 
the experience of birth with her smooth, 
shallow face prettier than ever. Then 
Dr. Lavendar bade Mrs. Wiley wait yet a 
little longer. ‘‘ Wait until she begins to 
love it, and then we'll see!” he said. 
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‘** Oh, she loves it enough,” Mrs. Wiley 
conceded, grudgingly. ‘‘I don’t deny she 
loves it. When I take it up, she looks 
at me just like our old cat does when I 
touch her kittens. Yes, she loves it fast 
enough; but she’s a bad girl, that’s what 
she is, Dr. Lavendar!” 

As for Dr. Lavendar himself, he was 
immensely entertained by the baby, 
though somewhat afraid of it. He used 
to hold it cautiously on his knee, chuck- 
ling to himself at its little, pink, clawlike 
hands, which grasped vaguely at him, 
and at its funny, nodding, bald head, 
and its tiny, bubbling lips. Mary would 
watch him languidly, and would laugh 
too, as though it was all an excellent joke. 

‘* If it was a boy, I'd name it after you,” 
she said, with coy facetiousness. At 
which Dr. Lavendar came out of his sun- 
ny mood, and said ‘‘Ho!” gruffly, and 
put the baby down. The girl was so ut- 
terly devoid of any understanding of the 
situation that, in spite of his hopefulness, 
she shocked him again and again. How- 
ever, he kept on ‘‘ looking after her.” 

The child was baptized Anna, though 
Mary had suggested Evelina. ‘ Mary,” 
Dr. Lavendar said, solemnly, ‘‘ was your 
mother a good woman?” 

‘*My mother?” the girl said, wincing. 
‘*She’s—dead. Shewasgood. My land! 
if she’d lived I wouldn’t ’a’ been here!” 
For once the easy tears had not risen; 
she looked at him sullenly, as though 
she hated him for some glaring contrast 
that came into her thoughts. ‘‘ That’s 
honest,” she added, simply. 

‘*Then we will name the baby after 
her, because she was good,” he said; and 
‘*Anna,” was accordingly ‘grafted into 
the body of Christ’s church.” 

After that he found a place for Mary 
to work, where she might have the baby 
with her. ‘‘The child and good honest 
work will save her,” he would say to 
himself; but he used to shake his head 
over her when he sat smoking his pipe 
and thinking about his little world. 
‘*And that poor baby!” he would say, 
looking, perhaps, at his wrinkled fore- 
finger, and thinking how the baby had 
clutched it. 

Once he told Rachel King about it all, 
and how pretty the child was—that was 
when it was five months old, and the red 
and clawing stage was past, and the small 
bald head was covered with shining, 
silken rings of hair, and its eyes, no long- 


er hid in creases of soft baby flesh, were 
blue and smiling, and its little mouth 
cooed for kisses. 

‘*Oh,” cried Rachel King, ‘‘to think 
that such a creature should have it!” 

Not that Rachel King was hard, or that 
she had the shrinking that good Miss 
Maria Welwood would have had; but 
her whole heart rose at the mention of a 
baby. ‘The little darling,” she said; 
and the color came up into her face, and 
her eyes gleamed. ‘‘I don’t believe she 
loves it a bit.” 

‘*Oh yes, she does,” said Dr. Lavendar, 
with a sigh—*‘ yes, she does—in her way. 
And, Rachel, the baby may save her, you 
know. Yes, I believe she loves it.” 

‘I don't,” said Rachel King, stoutly; 
‘not if this last story of her ‘keeping 
company’ with somebody is true. Why 
doesn’t she devote herself to the baby?” 

Rachel was sitting out in the garden 
with Dr. Lavendar; he had been smoking 
and watching the bees, and she had 
dropped in to gossip awhile. She was a 
large, maternal-looking woman of thirty- 
five. Silent and placid, with soft, light- 
brown hair parted in the middle and 
drawn smoothly down and back from a 
wide forehead, under which shone mild 
and brooding gray eyes—the eyes of a 
woman who was essentially, and always, 
and deeply, a mother; that look that can 
only come from experience. 

But what had Rachel mothered in the 
last nineteen years! 

When she was sixteen years old, Mrs. 
King fell ill; it was one of those illness- 
es from which we turn away our eyes, 
shuddering and humbled. Oh, our poor 
human nature! the pity of it, the shame 
of it, yet the helplessness aud innocence 
of it! Rachel’s mother gradually but 
swiftly came to be a child—in every- 
thing but years. She had lost a baby, 
and the grief had shaken the foundations 
of life. They first suspected how things 
were with the poor mind by the way she 
pored over the little clothes the dead 
child had worn, folding them and unfold- 
ing them, and talking to them, with little 
foolish laughter. It was then that some 
one whispered to some one else that Ellen 
King was not herself. So it went on, 
little by little;—at first knowing, and re- 
belling with horror and with disgust; 
then, after a while, passively, she sank 
down into the bog of the merely animal. 
When Rachel was eighteen the last glim- 
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mer of the woman died out; there was 
left an eating, breathing, whimpering 
thing. She had her doll by that time, 
and Rachel used to tuck a bib under the 
poor shaking chin and feed her, and push 
down the nauglity hands that tried to 
grasp the spoon, and wipe the milky lips, 
and kiss her, and—honor her. This was 
her baby, her duty, her passionately ten- 
der occupation—but it was her mother; 
and Rachel King’s days ought to be long 
in the land! When she was about twen- 
ty-one a lover appeared, but she sent him 
away. ‘‘I can’t leave mother. Father 
can’t take care of her, you know, and 
Willie will be getting married some day. 
But it wouldn't be right that you should 
have to live with her,” she said, wistfully. 
The lover protested; but she heard the 
weak note behind the affectionate words, 
and after that she was quite firm. ‘No; 
it can’t be. I see that it couldn’t possibly 
be.” When he had gone, she went up to 
her mother’s room and put her arms 
around her, and hid her eyes on her 
breast. ‘‘Oh, mother, mother!” she said, 
‘‘can’t you speak to me—just once?” 

Mrs. King stroked the soft straight hair 
for a moment, and then plucked at it 
angrily, and cried and screamed, and said 
she wanted her dolly.... That had been 
Rachel’s life for nineteen years; for Mrs. 
King had lived, and lived, and lived. All 
around her in the anxious, heavy-laden 
world sweet and buoyant and vital souls 
were sucked down into death; but the 
imbecile old woman went on living. Mr. 
King died in the early part of his wife’s 
illness; and about eight years before the 
end came, William, the only son who 
lived at home, married, and went to a 
house of hisown. He married a Mercer 
girl, who commended herself to him by 
her great good sense. Old Chester was 
not quite pleased that Willie should leave 
his mother and Rachel all alone, though 
it said, approvingly, that Martha Hayes 
would make the doctor a good wife. 
But what could the young man do? The 
sensible Mercer girl said, frankly, that 
she was very fond of Willie, but she 
simply would not live in the same house 
with his mother. Indeed, such was her 
Mercer sense (it certainly was not of Old 
Chester) that she said, during the latter 
part of her engagement, that she did not 
think it was quite prudent for a young 
married lady to live in the same house 
with such a frightful old creature! 
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So Rachel was left all alone with her 
child. It was a busy life, in its constant 
attendance; yet somehow it is the busy 
people who can always do a little more. 
If there was sickness in a neighbor's fam- 
ily, Rachel King took possession in a 
tranquil, sensible way; when there was 
death, her large, gentle hands were ready 
with those sacred touches that are so often 
left to hirelings; when there was sorrow, 
her soft breast was a most comforting pil- 
low. So year by year went by, until the 
final flicker of her mother’s life dropped 
into mere breathing—into silence—into 
death. And year by year the lines of 
maternity deepened in the daughter's 
face, until she was all mother. 

Then, she was childless. 

Oh, after such shame, how humanity 
raises itself in glorious death! Even 
Rachel, mourning and bewildered by the 
loss of occupation, felt it dumbly—the 
dignity, the mercy, the graciousness, of 
death! And to the poor soul, fettered in 
gross flesh, stumbling, stifling, struggling, 
what must it have been to emerge into 
the clean spaces of the stars! 

After that, of course, Rachel could live 
her own life. But there was no question 
of a lover now; he had a wife and five 
children in another State. She could not 
go and live with Willie; her sensible sis- 
ter-in-law (against this day) had for years 
been saying how foolish it was to live in 
other people’s families; and Rachel had 
taken the hint. There were no nephews 
and nieces to love—nobody, indeed, to 
whom she was a necessity. Of all the 
bitter and heavy things in this sorry old 
world, the not being necessary is the bit- 
terest and heaviest. With a deep, sim- 
ple nature, a nature of brooding love, 
Rachel King had nothing in her life but 
the crumbs that fell from richer tables— 
the friendly acceptance of those services 
she was so happy to give. But she had 
nothing of her very own. 


“To think that that creature bas a 
baby!” she said, pressing her lips into a 
hard line. 

‘*Well, well; we'll hope it will save 
her,” Dr. Lavendar repeated. 

‘*But think of the baby,” Rachel in- 
sisted. ‘‘ What kind of a bringing-up will 
it have?” She sighed as she spoke, not 
knowing that the necessity of her own 
empty arms and wide lap and deep soft 
bosom dictated the words. 
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‘* Well, Rachel, if we took the infants 
away from all the unworthy mothers, 
we'd have a pretty large orphan-asylum,” 
Dr. Lavendar said, chuckling, ‘‘ and it 
wouldn't be only the Mary Deans who 
would have to give ‘em up, either. No, 
no; I believe the Lord understands this 
matter better than we do. The baby will 
make a woman of Mary yet!” 

‘‘Suppose she teaches it to tell lies?” 
Rachel King suggested. 

‘‘Ho! Suppose it teaches her to tell 
the truth?” he demanded. ‘‘ No, Rachel. 
That baby is a missionary, a ‘domestic 
missionary,’as you might say. I've great 
hopes for Mary—great hopes.” 


III. 


But Dr. Lavendar’s hopes were greatly 
tried. In spite of the saving grace of a 
baby, bad reports came from the family 
for whom Mary Dean worked—she was 
an inveterate liar; she was untidy, and 
coarse in mind and body; she was dis- 
honest—not in any large way, but rather 
in small meannesses. 

‘*The only good thing about her is she 
is fond of that blessed baby,” her exas- 
perated mistress said once. ‘‘ She kisses 
it sometimes as if she were possessed. 
But then, again, she'll slap it real hard if 
it slops its dress, or, maybe, pulls her hair 
when it’s playing. It’s a great baby to 
play,” the good woman said, softening as 
she spoke. 

However, Dr. Lavendar kept on hop- 
ing. Then came a time when he could 
hope no longer. It was one night in Au- 
gust—his Mary’s night out, as it chanced. 
Dr. Lavendar came home from Wednes- 
day evening lecture, plodding along in 
the darkness, a lantern swinging in one 
hand and his stick in the other. He was 
humming over to himself, with husky 
clearings of his voice at the end of each 
line, the last hymn :— 


“The spa—cious fir—mament o-on hi-gh, 
And a-all the blue—ethereal sky—” 


Then he fumbled for his latch-key and 
came up to his own door-step, where was 
lying a little heap that moved and said, 
‘*Goo—oo—oo.” 

Dr. Lavendar stood still for a moment, 
and felt very cold. Then he stooped 
down and held the lantern over the baby’s 
face. At that there was an unmistakable 
wail of fright, that sharp ‘‘ A-a-ach !” 
that pierces the unaccustomed ear with 


such curious dismay. One wonders why, 
to the unbabied adult, that cry is so pier- 
cing and so unpleasant; fathers and mo- 
thers bear it with equanimity, and even 
seem to find it a cause for pride. Per- 
haps it is because, being a reminder of 
one’s own remote past, it is a shock to 
one’s vanity. ‘‘Did I ever squirm and 
screech and claw like that? J? Impos- 
sible!” It is a humiliating reflection, and 
half of us don’t believe it. Dr. Laven- 
dar did not explain his pained surprise at 
the baby’s cry, but he certainly shrunk a 
little; then he lifted it up and carried it 
into the study; he put it down in his arm- 
chair, and stumbled about for matclies to 
light the lamp; in his anxiety he did not 
even take off his flapping felt hat, which 
encircled his face like a black nimbus. 
Holding the lamp in his hand, he came 
and stood over the bundle in his chair; 
the baby stopped crying and sucked in its 
lower lip, and returned his gaze. It was 
Mary’s child. He recognized it at once, 
and did not need the dirty scrap of paper 
pinned on its breast: 

** Mr. Lavendar i cant do for baby no 
longer it cries nights and do keep me 
awake andi got to do my work next day 
all the same and i cant stand it no long 
er and i cant do for it no longer i am 
sorrie i pittie poor baby to be left alone 
and i love my baby just as much as if i 
was married but i have to put it away i 
will never come back any more so get it 
a home and please excuse no more at 
present from your friend Miss Mary 
Dean PS i have decided to name it 
Evelina.” 

He read it, and then he looked at the 
baby blinking at the lamp-light, in his 
arm-chair. ‘‘If you'll just wait a minute,” 
he said, in an agitated voice, ‘‘ ’I—I’ll 
—TI'll get a woman!” 

The baby yawned; he saw the roof of 
its small pink mouth, like a kitten’s. 
‘* [ll return immediately,” he assured it, 
nervously; and hurried, almost running, 
out to the kitchen. But his maid-servant 
was not there. ‘‘ What shall I do?’ he 
said. ‘‘ Very likely it ought to be fed, or 
something. Perhaps it wants to be held. 
Tl get Rachel.” 

It was easy to get Rachel King, as she 
lived but a stone’s-throw away; she was 
locking her front door when, half-way 
down the street, he called her and waved 
his lantern; and Rachel, in her placid 
mind, foresaw a sudden illness some- 
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where, and a night’s watching before her. 
His breathless explanation sent her hurry- 
ing faster than he could walk back to the 
parsonage. When he got there she had 
the baby on her knee, and was taking off 
the faded shawl that the mother had 
wrapped around it, and mumbling her 
lips over the little dimpled arm. 

‘*There’s a pin somewhere that has 
scratched her,” she said. ‘‘ There, you lit- 
tle darling. Oh, dear me, Dr. Lavendar, 
that shawl is so dirty! And look at this 
scratch on her little hand. There—there 
—there. Why, her little feet are as cold 
as stones!’ She gathered the small feet 
into her hand, and cuddled the child up 
against her breast. ‘‘I feel her shiver!” 
she said, angrily. ‘‘I believe that wretch- 
ed girl has given her her death of cold 
leaving her on that stone step. There, 
dear; there—there. Dear baby, bless your 
littleheart! She says she ‘ was frightened 
all alone in the dark; frightened most to 
death,’ she says. Yes, darling, yes. ‘1 
was scared,’ she says, ‘and I was drefful 
cold.’ There, now, are your little feet 
warm ?”’ 

Dr. Lavendar stood looking down at 
her, greatly relieved. 

‘*What am I going to do with it to 
night?” he said, anxiously. 

‘*Oh, I am going to take her home, sir. 
Dr. Lavendar, give her to me?” 

‘Oh, well, Rachel, I hope the mother 
will come back, you know. And, in fact, 
I suppose our first duty is to get hold of 
her and make her take it.” 

‘* What!” she interrupted, ‘‘ when she 
deserted her? Give a child back to such 
a mother? No! she doesn’t deserve it!” 

‘* But, perhaps,” he ventured, ‘‘ the 
work really was too hard? There’s her 
letter. You sees what she says. I cer- 
tainly ought to try to get a different kind 
of place for her, where she won’t have so 
much todo. It is hard to be kept awake 
at night and then have to work, you know. 
We must try to make it possible for her to 
keep it, poor girl.” 

‘* Dr. Lavendar, any woman who could 
write such a letter ouglit not to be allowed 
to have a baby,” Rachel said. ‘But I 
don’t believe we'll ever hear from her 
again. Anyhow, I’m going to take her 
home with me to-night.” 

‘I wish you would, my dear, I wish 
you would,” Dr. Lavendar said, ‘‘ and to- 
morrow we can decide what we ought to 
do.” 
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Rachel smiled, her eyes narrowing a 
little, but she said nothing. She wrapped 
the child up in her skirt. ‘‘ I won’t have 
that shawl touch her,” she said, decidedly. 
‘** Won't it ery if you take it out in the 
dark?” Dr. Lavendar inquired, meekly. 

Rachel laughed. 

“Tt?!” she said. 
my arms.” 

That night was a wonderful one to 
Rachel King. The washing of the soft, 
uncared-for baby flesh; the feeding of the 
warmed and comforted little body; then 
the putting the child to sleep, sitting in a 
low chair, and rocking slowly back and 
forth, back and forth, crooning, croon- 
ing, crooning, her shadow dipping and 
rising across the ceiling of the faintly 
lighted room. When the baby was asleep 
Rachel looked over the rough, grimy cloth- 
ing, shaking her head, and touching the 
little petticoats with disgusted fingers. 

‘** Ach—dirty !” she said. ‘‘ They sha’n’t 
touch her again; she’s as clean asa flower 
now.” 

And then she took her candle and went 
up through the silent house to the garret. 
Whenever Rachel came up here under the 
rafters of the old house, she thought what 
a place it would be for children to play on 
rainy days. Well, now, perhaps a little 
child should play here; a little girl might 
use that old doll-house set back against 
the big brick chimney. Rachel’s breath 
quickened as this thought leaped up in her 
heart. She put the candle down ona chest, 
and, from under the eaves, pulled out an 
old horse-hair trunk; when she opened 
it a scent of dried roses and sweet clover 
came from the clean old baby linen that 
had been lying there some twenty years. 
Poor Mrs. King, staggering from reason 
to imbecility, had put the little clothes 
away; and every spring, for her sake, 
Rachel took them out, and aired them, 
and put them back again. 

On top of the baby clothes lay a bat- 
tered old doll; when she lifted it Rachel 
drew in her breath as though something 
hurt her. Then she began to sort out the 
things she needed for the little rosy child 
of dishonor and sin. The candle flick- 
ered in the draught from the open door, 
and cast hergreat shadow across the ceiling 
as, gently, she took up one little garment 
after another. As she shook out the knit- 
ted shirts and brushed some rose leaves 
from the folds of the yellowing slips, a 
sense of providing for her own came 
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warmly to her breast. Her baby! She 
took her candle and went down stairs 
again, the pile of clothing on her arm. 

The baby slept, warm and quiet, on Ra- 
chel’s bed; she bent over it to feel its soft 
breath on her cheek; then she gathered 
its feet into her hand to be sure that they 
were warm, and lifted the arm which was 
thrown up over its head and put it under 
the cover. It seemed as though she could 
not take her eyes away from the child, 
even that she might undress and lie down 
beside it. And when she did it was not 
to sleep; a dozen times she raised herself 
on her elbow to look down at the little 
figure beside her, and listen for its breath- 
ing, and lift its small relaxed hand to her 
lips. Sometimes she thought of the wo- 
man who had deserted it; but never as if 
any of her shame were connected with the 
child’s personality. Only with indigna- 
tion—and thankfulness! 

It was a night of birth to this childless 
woman. 

In those first days she did not ask Dr. 
Lavendar whether he was taking any 
steps to find the baby’s mother, but she 
lived breathlessly. ‘‘I'll buy her, if that 
creature comes back,” she said to herself, 
over and over. But the creature did not 
come back, though Dr. Lavendar tried 
his best to find some trace of her, to urge 
upon her the duty of caring for her child. 
And after a while Rachel’s plan and plea 
seemed to the old minister the only way 
out of the matter: Rachel wanted the 
baby; and its own mother evidently did 
not; so it had best remain with Rachel. 
Certainly for the child there could be no 
question as to which lot in life was best 
for it. 

But it was several months before Ra- 
chel King felt assured possession. ‘‘The 
mother may come back for it,” Dr. Lav- 
endar reminded her many times, ‘‘so don’t 
let’s be in a hurry.” But in the end it 
was settled as Rachel wished. The mo- 
ther drifted off into the world; and the 
little waif, which had drifted into a home, 
grew into a flowerlike child, pretty and 
happy and good. 

IV. 

It was a most peaceable Old Chester 
childhood that came to little Anna, for 
Rachel preserved the traditions of the 
town in bringing her up—and that meant 


love and obedience, and the sweet, at- 
tendant grace of reverence, of which, 


alas, childhood is so often robbed in these 
emancipated days. In Old Chester the 
bringing up of their children occupied 
the women in a way at once religious 
and intellectual. Practically they had no 
other interest ; individualism and the sense 
of social responsibility, those two char- 
acteristics of the modern woman, were 
not even guessed at—indeed, they would 
have been thought exceedingly unlady- 
like. But the care of the individual child 
and the sense of responsibility for its 
morals made the interest and excitement 
and occupation of the mothers’ lives. 
The great fear was that children might 
be “‘spoiled”; hence it was a subject for 
prayer that no sinful human instinct, no 
mere maternal feeling, should be allowed 
to interfere with discipline. Infants were 
punished, children were trained, youth 
was admonished, with religious devo- 
tion. It was a matter of pious pride that 
Mrs. Dale’s first baby had cried himself 
into a spasm on being forced to drink the 
skin on scalded milk. It was perhaps un- 
fortunate that Mrs. Dale should have tried 
to make the child take the crinkling skum 
in the first place; but having tried, hav- 
ing called in several serious mothers to 
advise and wrestle with the ten months’ 
baby, having forced teaspoons between 
small wet lips, and held little fighting, 
struggling hands, it was imperative that 
she should succeed. She succeeded. To 
be sure, later on, young Eben Dale quar- 
relled with his mother, and sowed enough 
wild oats to feed the Augean stables; but 
he reformed in time to die at thirty in 
the odor of sanctity—his conversion be- 
ing, Mrs. Dale believed, due to that rigid 
discipline of his youth (and the mercy of 
God). Old Chester children were prayed 
for, and agonized over, and sent supper- 
less to bed, with a chapter in the Bible to 
be committed to memory by the light of 
one uncertain candle shining through 
their hungry tears. And most of them 
are grateful for it now. 

As for Rachel King, she observed these 
traditions in the way in which she cared 
for Anna; but it was always with ten- 
derness. And Anna was a dear and hap- 
py little child. She never knew that 
her aunt, as she called Rachel, thought, 
and planned, and fairly lived in her life. 
It would have been contrary to Rachel’s 
principles to allow the child to feel her- 
self important; but nothing escaped the 
kind eyes, the far-seeing love, that pun- 
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ished and praised with that calm justice 
which children so keenly appreciate. 
The little girl’s physical well-being was 
of absorbing interest to Rachel, but her 
spiritual well-being was a religion to the 
quiet, matter-of-fact woman, who did not 
look any more capable of spiritual pas- 
sion than did some gentle, ruminative 
cow lying under a big tree in a sunny 
meadow. Anna's possible inheritance 
was a horror to Rachel, and when the 
child told her first lie her foster-mother 
was nearly sick with dismay and anxie- 
ty. It was only one of the romancing 
lies as common to childhood as playing. 
Anna recited a long tale of how she went 
to Dr. Lavendar’s and rung the bell, and 
then tried to reach up to the knocker, 
and tumbled down, and saw a large toad 
looking at her from beside the front steps, 
and how she was so frightened she ran 
every step of the way home. Rachel, 
when she found this was pure invention, 
nearly broke her heart. Alarmed and 
stern, she carried the story to Dr. Laven- 
dar, who chuckled over it, and blinked 
his eyes, and said: 

‘* And she never left the yard, you say, 
the whole afternoon? Well, well! what 
an imagination !” 

‘* But, Dr. Lavendar, it was a lie,” Ra- 
chel said, staring at him with dismay. 

‘My dear, you can’t say a child of 
four is a liar. Did you mean to punish 
her?” 

Rachel nodded, and sighed. 

‘*Don't you do it! Laugh at her. 
That’s all she needs. Tell her it’s foolish 
to say things happened that didn’t hap- 
pen. Time enough to punish her when 
she does it to gain an end. Don’t you 
see it was a tale to the child?” 

‘*But her—the woman who deserted 
her lied so!” 

‘Her mother?” 

Rachel winced. ‘‘ Yes, that—that wo- 
man.” 

‘*That’s true; poor Mary didn’t seem 
able to tell the truth. Well, I suppose it’s 
natural for you, Rachel, to be afraid of 
the inheritance from her earthly mother; 
but mind you don't forget her inheritance 
from her Heavenly Father, my dear.” 

Rachel bent her head, solemnly, listen- 
ing and comforted. 

‘* Dear me, dear me!” Dr. Lavendar 
ruminated. ‘‘ How He has provided for 
one of the least of His little ones: the de- 
serted child of a woman who was a sin- 
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ner! Rachel, I wonder where she is? 
Suppose she were to come back?” 

Rachel King had gotten up to go, com- 
forted and smiling, though the tears were 
near the surface; her face hardened in- 
stantly. ‘‘She won’t come back; if she 
did, it would be nothing to me.” 

“She might want to know about the 
child—where she is, and all that.” 

‘* You wouldn't tell her?” Rachel said, 
with a gasp. 

Dr. Lavendar put his pipe down, and 
stuck out his lips in a way he had when 
he was puzzled. ‘‘I've never spoken of 
it to you, Rachel, but I’ve wondered about 
it. Not that I think we'll ever hear from 
her, poor creature—” 

‘** Poor’ creature?” Rachel interrupt- 
ed, violently. ‘‘ Lost creature! wretch! 
fiend!’ It was like the sudden show of 
teeth and claws the way in which the 
face of this slow, mild woman flamed 
with rage. ‘‘I hope she is dead!” 

Dr. Lavendar looked up at her, open- 
mouthed. 

‘* Well, now, Rachel, aren’t you a little 
—harsh, maybe? As for Anna, she is 
that poor sinner’s child—” 

**No, no!” Rachel King broke in. ‘‘ No, 
Dr. Lavendar, I can’t hear you say that; 
I can’t! She is my child.” 

‘*Now, my dear, you know that is re- 
ally foolish,” he said, shaking his head. 
‘**That girl who gave her birth is her mo- 
ther; ye can’t get around that, Rachel.” 

‘*That—woman, is only the mother of 
—of her body,” Rachel King said, in a 
low voice. ‘‘I am her mother, Dr. Lav- 
endar. Anna is mine. No; that—crea- 
ture will never come back; but if she did, 
it would make no difference; it would 
make no more difference to me than it 
would to Mrs. Wright and her Lydia, or 
—or any mother. My child’ is mine.” 

‘*T wonder what the law would say?” 
Dr. Lavendar ventured, meekly. 

‘*The law?” Rachel said. ‘*‘ What do I 
care for the law? That’s man’s word. 
God gave me that child, and only God 
shall take her from me!” 

‘**But, Rachel,” he protested, ‘‘ a mother 
has a natural right; if she wanted her 
child (supposing she could feed it and 
take proper care of it), I think anybody 
would agree that she ought to have it.” 

Rachel King turned on him, panting; 
her hands were trembling, and her large 
face a dull, angry red. ‘‘ Is food the only 
thing she needs, Dr. Lavendar? I would 
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rather Anna was dead, I would sooner 
kill her with my own hands, than have 
her go to that—creature!” Without an- 
other word she turned and walked away 
from him. 

As for Dr. Lavendar, he sat still, per- 
fectly confounded by her violence. 

‘* How people do surprise you!” he said 
to himself at last. ‘‘ Well, it appears Sol- 
omon knew what he was talking about. 
It was the real mother who said, ‘in no 
wise slay it.’ Curious how nature can 
always be relied on to tell the truth. But 
how Rachel did surprise me!” 

However, Rachel did not surprise him 
in this way again; indeed, though she 
came to see him on this matter or on 
that, things were not quite the same be- 
tween them. A deep resentment and dis- 
trust grew up in her mind. Dr. Laven- 
dar had, to her way of thinking, showed 
an unfriendly and unfeeling disposition 
which she had never suspected in him. 
She did not speak of this resentment, of 
course; but it burned and smouldered, 
and never quite went out. The anger of 
slow, mild, loving people has a lasting 
quality that mere bad-tempered folk can- 
not understand. Rachel used to reproach 
herself for the hardness of her heart, and 
say that she must remember that Dr. 
Lavendar was getting old, and could not 
understand things;—‘‘ or else he would 
know that God gave Anna to me,” she 
would say, over and over, her simple creed 
permitting the idea that her Creator had 
made a depraved mother commit the sin 
of abandoning her child so that another 
woman might have a child to love and 
care for. But she never again let the 
maternal passion burst out in such fierce 
words of possession. 

Dr. Lavendar, however, pondered those 
words in his heart. He used to sit blink- 
ing at the fire, and rubbing Danny’s ears, 
and thinking about it: after all, to whom 
did Anna really belong? Overand over he 
discussed it with himself, but only as an 
abstract proposition that interested him 
as any philosophical, impersonal question 
might. The first mother, so to speak, 
was gone, having resigned the baby to 
the chance of kindness; the second mo- 
ther had taken her empty place, and was 
doing those neglected duties; thanks to 
her, little Anna was being brought up as 
a member of Christ, the child of God, and 
an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
But to whom did she really belong? 


He pottered about over this question 
with the same mild intellectual enjoyment 
with which in his salad days he had dis- 
cussed (and disposed of) the errors of the 
Socinians and the Pelagians. And by- 
and-by he made up his mind, and decided, 
in his dogmatic way, that ‘‘ there was no 
question about it”: 

By the inalienable claim of nature 
Anna belonged to the woman who had 
brought her into the world. 


So little Anna grew into a pleasant 
child. She was looked after a little more 
strictly than other children, and perhaps 
punished more; but it seemed as though 
she were loved more too. She had a 
very happy childhood: sewing, on a 
hassock at Rachel’s feet, her hair parted 
smoothly over her round, pure forehead, 
and her bright eyes eager as any other 
child’s to be through with her task and 
get out to play; romping in the garden 
with other little girls; playing with her 
doll—an old doll given her by Rachel, 
whose eyes, when she put it into Anna’s 
hands, were wet, and who stroked the 
dolly’s head as if she loved it; learning 
to read at Rachel’s knee out of a brown 
book with two fat gilt cherubs on the 
cover, called Reading Without Tears. 
However, Anna’s childhood had its tears, 
fortunately. Rachel’s love was not of 
that poor fibre that spares the wholesome 
salt of tears in the bread of life. So lit- 
tle Anna laughed and cried and played, 
and grew into a dear, good child. 

And when she was ten years old, all 
this was weighed in a balance against the 
‘*inalienable claim of nature.” 

me 

It was on Saturday, and the children 
were straggling up the street to the rec- 
tory for their catechism and collect class. 
Dr. Lavendar had had this class for forty 
years; the preceding generation had sat 
on the little hard benches in the dining- 
room, and learned that a collect was 
divided into three parts, the invocation, 
the petition, and the conclusion, just as 
this generation was learning it. Fa- 
thers and mothers, thirty years before, 
had recited in concert that their spon- 
sors in baptism had renounced for 
them the devil and all his works, the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world, 
and all the sinful lusts of the flesh; and 
now they were permitting their children 
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to be reminded, once a week, that a like 
futile renunciation had been made for 
them. 

On this particular Saturday it was rain- 
ing, and was cold and blustery. But Old 
Chester children were brought up to be- 
lieve that they were neither sugar nor 
salt; and so, when it was time to start, 
they trudged along through the rain and 
mud to the rectory. They were a sturdy, 
rosy set, very shy, quite clumsy, and 
stupidly, stolidly silent—unless they were 
spoken to. The class met in the din- 
ing-room, the table being pushed over in 
one corner, and some benches placed into 
two rows in front of a blackboard; there 
was always a dish of apples on a side- 
table (or jumbles, if it was summer); 
and the five or six boys and seven or 
eight girls kept an eye on it, to cheer 
them through the half-hour of the old 
minister’s talk. Dear me! how that dish 
kept up a sinking heart when its own- 
er was asked (no one ever knew where 
the lightning was going to strike, so 
there was no such thing as cramming 
beforehand), ‘‘ What is thy duty tow- 
ards thy neighbor?’ When collect class 
was over, the apples or jumbles were 
handed around, and each child took one, 
and said, ‘‘Thank you, sir”; and then 


Danny was brought in and put through 
his tricks; and sometimes, if everything 
had gone very well, and ‘‘ What desirest 
thou of God in this prayer,” and ‘‘ What 
is thy duty to thy neig)ibor?” had been 


answered without a mistake, and Dr. 
Lavendar was especially good - natured, 
they were taken into the study and 
shown the lathe, and the little boxes of 
garnets and topazes and amethysts; and 
perhaps— oh, very rarely, maybe three 
times a year—one boy and one girl were 
chosen, turn about, to put a foot upon the 
treadle and start the lathe. And then 
how the collect class stood about, gaping 
with interest and awe! 

This class met at two, and was such an 
institution of Old Chester that nobody 
ever thought of calling, or getting mar- 
ried, or being buried, at two o'clock of a 
Saturday afternoon. But on this rainy 
January Saturday, a little before two, a 
carriage drove up to the rectory gate, and 
a fat, sleepy-looking man helped a very 
pretty young woman to alight. He held 
an umbrella over her in a stupid, uncer- 
tain way as they walked up the garden 
path, and she scolded him sharply, and 
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told him to look out and not let it drip on 
her hat. 

‘*What’s the odds?” he said, good- 
naturedly. ‘‘I'll get you all the hats you 
want, Mamie.” 

‘** Here’s the house,” the young woman 
said. ‘‘ Now, Gus, you sit out in the hall, 
and I'll talk to the old man.” 

‘Why can’t I come in too?” 

“*Oh, well, I'd rather see him alone,” 
she said. 

‘** All right,” he responded, with a fool- 
ish grin. 

Dr. Lavendar was in the dining-room, 
fussing over the arrangement of the little 
low benches, and printing the collect on 
the blackboard. The “© Lord” and the 
“men” were always written in very 
large letters, and the question, ‘*‘ What 
does Amen mean?” was always asked of 
the youngest Todd child, who was, poor 
boy, ‘‘ wanting,” and could only remem- 
ber that one answer, which he recited as 
** Sobeet.” 

‘‘'There’s a man and woman to see you, 
sir,” Mary said. ‘‘I believe they’re stran- 
gers. I guess they want to be married.” 

‘*Ho! What do they mean by coming 
at this hour?” said Dr. Lavendar. 

‘**T told em you had the children com- 
ing,” Mary defended herself—Mary was 
always defending herself; it is a charac- 
teristic of her class—‘‘ but they allowed 
they had to get back to Mercer to get a 
train for Australia, and they couldn’t 
wait.” 

‘Tf they go by rail to Australia, they’ll 
do well,” said Dr. Lavendar. _ ‘‘ Well, I 
guess I can marry ‘em in ten minutes. 
Just be ready to come in, Mary, will 
you?” 

Then he went shuffling out into the 
hall, where the man was sitting, holding 
his hat on his knees. 

_ “No, sir; it’s not me; it’s my wife 
wants to see you. She's in beyont.” 

So they didn’t want to get married. Dr. 
Lavendar saw Neddy Todd coming, roll- 
ing and stumbling and grinning, along 
the street, and he made haste to go into 
his study. Neddy’s early arrival was one 
of those inflictions that belong to clergy- 
men. 

Of course, as soon as he entered his 
study, Dr. Lavendar knew the woman. 
She had grown a little heavier; she was 
very well dressed, and perhaps prettier 
than ten years before. It was the same 
face—mean and shallow and simpering; 
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but there was a hungry look in it that he 
did not understand. 

‘*T don’t know as you recognize me,” 
she began, airily. ‘‘I was—” 

‘‘T recognize you. You are Mary 
Dean.” r 

‘* Well, I was. I’m Mrs. Gus Larkin 
now. I’m married.”’ She laughed a lit- 
tle as she spoke, with a coquettish toss of 
her head. ‘‘That’s him out in the hall. 
We're going to live in Australia. We 
sail on Tuesday. He’s a mechanical en- 
gineer, and he gets real good wages. 
Well, he says I can take baby. So I 
come to get her.” Her face, as she spoke, 
changed and grew anxious, and her breath 
came quickly. ‘‘She’s well?” she said. 
‘*She’s—alive? Why don't you say some- 
thing?” she ended, shrilly. ‘‘My baby 
ain’t—dead, is she?” 

‘No; oh no; no,” hesaid, feebly. Then 
he sat down and looked at her. Two um- 
brellas, bobbing against each other, came 
up the path. Two more children. He 
wondered who they were. 

Mary was instantly relieved and hap- 
py. ‘Ofcourse it’s a long time since I’ve 
seen her,” she began; ‘‘ but there! there 
hasn’t been a day I ’ain’t thought of her. 
Is she pretty? Well, about two months 
ago he married me, and as soon as I gota 
home of my own I just thought I'd have 
baby. That was my first thought, though 
of course I was real glad to be respectable. 
But I'll have baby, I says to myself. 
Well, he’s real kind; I'll say that for 
him. And he said I could have her. So 
I've come to get her. We're going back 
tc Mercer to-night, because we've got to 
start to-morrow morning. And Tuesday 
we get on the ship. Baby—well, there! 
She ain’t a baby now; I suppose she’s 
grown a big girl? She'll be real interest- 
edin seein’aship. I ammyself. I nev- 
er seen a ship, or an ocean. Oh, well, sir, 
you don’t know what it is to me to get 
my baby back again!” 

Her face moved suddenly, with tears, 
but she smiled. Dr. Lavendar felt a cu- 
rious faintness; the suddenness of the 
thing—an abstraction violently material- 
ized, so to speak—gave him a physical as 
well as amoral shock. The real mother, 
a married woman, “respectable,” as she 
said, was asking, naturally, simply, for her 
child. And of course she must have it. 

‘*T do not think,” he said, slowly, his 
voice deep and trembling, ‘‘that you real- 
ly love your child: ten years of indiffer- 


ence to her fate does not show much 
love!” He began to get his breath, and 
sat up straight in his chair, glowering at 
her under stern brows. 

‘““Well,” she defended herself, ‘ of 
course I see how it looks to you. But— 
there! I couldn't have her with me. 
Why, how could I? and me—the way I 
was? Why, I wouldn’t. I loved her, 
though, all the time. I don’t know as 
you'll believe me?” 

Dr. Lavendar said to himself that he 
did not believe her, but deep down in his 
heart, in a frightened way, he knew that 
she was speaking the truth. ‘‘ Howlong 
have you been married?” he said. She 
told him, and added that ‘‘ he” was per- 
fectly respectable. 

‘* What do you call respectable?” Dr. 
Lavendar said; and even in his alarm 
and confusion he knew, with shame, that 
there was contempt in his voice—‘‘ what 
do you call respectable?” 

‘** Well, Gus never was took up, and he 
never kept company with them that was 
took up,” she said, proudly; ‘* and he gets 
good wages. Before we broke up to go 
to his place in Australia we had a Brus- 
sels carpet on our parlor floor, and a 
piano—(we were getting it on instalments, 
but then it’s all the same; it was stand- 
ing right in our bow-window). Baby ’Il 
have a good home. He had twenty-two 
dollars a week, and he’s going to have 
forty dollars in Melbourne. I'll dress her 
pretty, I can tell you!” 

Respectability: ‘‘ not to have been ar- 
rested!” Well! well! Anna, ten years 
old, trained in every sweet old-fashioned 
delicacy of thought and speech, in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, was 
to be thrown into such “ respectability ”! 

‘** Mary,” he said, clearing his throat, 
but speaking huskily and with a shaking 
voice, ‘‘ you gave your child away. Why 
do you want her now? She is in a good 
home, and has good friends. Why don’t 
you leave her there?” 

She listened to him in amazement, and 
then burst out laughing. ‘Leave her? 
Well, I guess I won't! I'm willing to 
pay the folks for-her board, if they ask 
it. But a child don’t eat much, and I 
guess they’ve made her work; a bound- 
out child works her passage every time. 
Still, 'l pay. As for leavin’ her—why, 


I married him more to get her a good 
home than anything else!” 
The room darkened with a splash of 
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rain against the window. Some more 
children came up through the garden, 
their umbrellas huddled together, and 
their little feet crunching the wet gravel 
of the path. He could hear the murmur 
of their chatter, and caught Theophilus 
Morrison’s shrill inquiry, ‘‘ Say, Lydia, 
‘what is required of persons to be baptist- 
ed?)” They came clattering into the hall; 
and then the house was silent again, ex- 
cept that the man waiting outside coughed 
and moved about restlessly. 

‘‘T never signed papers to adopt her 
out—did I? Well, then, the law’d give 
her to me. I’m her mother.” 

Her mother! Sacred and invincible 
word! There came keenly to his mind a 
phrase Rachel had used—‘‘ only the mo- 
ther of her body.” Of course Rachel 
was wrong; but why hadn’t she adopted 
Anna? for in the security of years, fool- 
ishly enough, the question of legal adop- 
tion had not been raised. 

‘*Mary,” he said, ‘‘ think—think what 
you are doing !—to take her away from a 
good home. I'm sorry for you with all 
my heart; but I—I hope you won't do 
it.” 

She shook her head violently. ‘‘ You 
needn't talk to me about good homes; 
I've got a good home for her. And I’m 


respectable.” 
‘Oh, do give it up, Mary,” he said, his 
voice shaking with agitation—‘‘ do con- 


sider her welfare! Mary, let me put it to 
your husband. He is kind, as you say, 
to be willing to take her; but let me tell 
him—-” 

‘‘No.” She went and stood in front of 
the door, with a frightened look. ‘‘ No!” 

‘* Let me tell him how it is,” he insist- 
ed. He had it in mind to offer these peo- 
ple money. 

Mary caught him by the wrist. 
you—you mustn't. He—I told him it was 
my sister’s child. He—don’t know.” 

Dr. Lavendar fell back, but his face 
cleared. ‘‘A lie!’ he said. ‘‘ Mary, 
you're not worthy of her. What do I 
eare if you gave her birth? You are no- 
thing but her mother! She shall stay 
where she is!” 

Mary turned white; then she dropped 
down at his feet. ‘‘Give me my baby,” 
she said. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Lavendar, give me 
my baby!” She put her arms about his 
knees and looked up at him, her voice 
hoarse and whispering. ‘‘I must have 
her—I must have her!” She dropped 
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her face on the floor, moaning like an 
animal. He looked down at her, the dif- 
ficult tears of age standing in his eyes. 

‘*Mary,” he said, trying to lift her, 
‘**stop—stop and think of An—of the 
child’s best good. And, besides, you have 
another child; why not get it?” 

‘** Dead,” she said, brokenly; ‘‘ dead.” 

‘*T believe,” he said, solemnly, ‘it is 
better dead than with you. Alas that I 
must say so! And as for this child, that 
you deserted ten years ago,when I say she 
must stay where she is, I am not thinking 
of—of the people she is living with, who 
would be heart-broken to part with her; 
I'm thinking of her future—” 

‘** Well, but,” she interrupted, passion- 
ately, ‘“‘ what about me? Haven't I any 
future? You've got to give her to me!” 

3ut he knew from her confession that 
her husband was ignorant of her past, 
and that he held the situation in his hand; 
she could not force him to give Anna up 
unless she betrayed herself; and that, it 
was plain, she would not do. 

‘**IT tell you,” she insisted, ‘‘ I'll give 
her as good a home as anybody. Oh, 
my little, little baby! I want my baby! 
Oh, you haven't a heart in you, to kill 
me like this! My baby—” Again she 
broke off, gasping and sobbing. It was 
horrible and heart-breaking. A timid 
knock at the door came like a crash into 
their ears. 

** Mamie?” 

Mary leaped to her feet, brushing her 
hand over her eyes, and panting, but hold- 
ing herself rigid. 

(‘Don’t tell him,” she said, rapidly ;) 
and then laughed, in a silly, breathless 
way. ‘Go ‘way, Gus; I ain't through 
yet,” 

‘*T thought I heard you takin’ on,” he 
said, peering suspiciously into the room. 

**Oh, get out with you!” she answered. 
‘*No; I was talking. Go back. I'll be 
out in a minute.” The man withdrew, 
meekly. 

Dr. Lavendar stood looking at her; he 
had no doubts now. ‘* Not that which is 
natural, but that which is spiritual,” he 
thought to himself. He wondered if the 
children had all come; he wondered if 
Anna was sitting on one of the little hard 
benches, saying her catechism over to 
some other child. Mary talked on, pas- 
sionately, but in a low voice. She urged 
every conceivable reason for the custody 
of her child, ending by saying, in sudden 
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anger—for Dr. Lavendar only answered 
her by a slow, silent shake of the head— 

** Well, I shouldn’t think, if I’m so bad 
I can’t have her, that the folks that has 
her would want a child with such bad 
blood in her!” She was trembling again, 
and ready for another wild burst of tears. 

But as she spoke, Gus knocked again. 
‘*Say, Mame, we've got to go; we'll miss 
the train.” 

‘*“Shut the door,” she said. 
looked full into Dr. Lavendar’s 
** Will you give me my child?” 

‘*No,” he said, pityingly. 

She stared at him a moment, her eyes 
narrowing, hate and fear and misery in 
her face. ‘*‘Then—I'll go to hell!” she 
said; and turned and left him, shutting 
the door behind her softly. 


Then 


face. 


‘*Come on,” she told the meek hus- 
band. 

Gus followed her out into the rain. 

‘*Are you goin’ after the young one 
now?” he said. 

‘‘No. He won't let me get her. He 
says she’d ought to stay with the folks 
that took her when my sister died.” 

Gus opened the carriage door for her, 
and chuckled. ‘*‘ Well, now, Mame, it 
would be quite a change for her. We're 
strangers to her, and she might be home- 


sick. I didn’t let on to you, but I thought 
of that. Idon’t know but what the old 


gentleman is right. And, you know, may- 
be—” He whispered something, looking 
at her out of his stupid, kindly eyes, his 
loose, weak mouth dropping into its mean- 
ingless smile. 


Dr. Lavendar went to a little closet in 
the chimney breast, and took out a chunky 
black bottle anda glass. His hands shook 
so that the bottle and glass clinked to- 
gether. He had to sit down a few min- 
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utes and get his breath and strength; the 
struggle had profoundly exhausted him: 
he looked very old as he sat there and 
swallowed his thimbleful of brandy. 

‘*Solomon didn’t know everything,” 
he said to himself; ‘‘but may God for 
give me if I’ve done wrong!” 


In the dining-room the children were 
yawning and squabbling and hearing 
each other repeat the Collect and the 
‘duty to your neighbor.” It was near] 
three. Theophilus Morrison had insti 
tuted a game of leapfrog over the littl 
low benches, but the girls felt that such 
levity was. sacrilegious. 


‘*There’s prayer - books here,” Anna 
King said, ‘‘so it’s just the same as 


church.” 

‘* A prayer-book,” returned Theophilus, 
scornfully, ‘‘isn’t anything but a book 
it’s the prayers out of it that makes 
church, and—” But his voice trailed of! 
into quick subsidence as Dr. Lavendar 
came in. 

‘Well, children,” he said, ‘* you've had 
to wait. Dmsorry. I think, though, as 
it’s so late, we won't have any lesson—” 

(‘‘ Bully!” said Theophilus, under his 
breath. ) 

‘*__but we'll repeat the Collect, all to- 
gether, and then you may go home.” 

‘*Aren’t we going to have our apples?” 
remonstrated Theophilus. 

‘*Oh, dear me, yes. Yes, yes. Come, 
Anna, my child, and kneel down here 
beside me. Children, let us pray: 

‘*O Lord, we beseech Thee mercifully 
to receive the prayers of Thy people who 
call upon Thee; and grant that they may 
both perceive and know what things they 
ought to do, and also may have grace 
and power faithfully to fulfil the same ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

‘* Amen!” said Dr. Lavendar. 


DAYBREAK. 


BY 


THOMAS 


WALSH. 


oe low before the Throne of Pearl there bend 
Acclaiming Seraphs in majestic throng, 
And whirlwinds of Laudates without end 

Shake God’s far shining citadels with song,— 


Against the half-veiled lattice of the morn 
A truant Cherub, peeping through the dark, 
Perturbed with straggling night and stars outworn, 
Strains his pink ear to hear the rising lark. 








THE 


FISH-WARDEN 


OF MADRID. 


BY BLISS PERRY. 


I. 

T was universally remarked in Madrid— 

Madrid, Vermont — that the death of 
Beriah Tate was a loss to the town. Even 
the time of his Ceparture was inconven- 
ient, being only a week after the March 
meeting in which, for the tenth year in 
suecession, he had been elected first select- 
man, road-master, overseer of the poor, 
and constable. In order to fill these va- 
rious positions it was necessary to call a 
meeting. The orthodox 
church, likewise, was foreed to choose a 
deacon in Beriah’s stead, and a new rep- 
resentative on the committee of the Coun- 
ty Bible Society. Of all the offices in 
chureh and state which the departed had 
filled so acceptably, there was but one 
that now went begging. It was that of 
fish-warden. 

The fish and game laws had never been 
taken very seriously by the natives of 
Madrid. Beriah had been induced to ac- 
cept the post simply because the Tate 
place lay upon the hill-top above the junc 
tion of the East and West Branches, and 
the fish-commissioner argued that the 
city fellows who came up on Sundays and 
out of season to catch four-inch trout 
would be frightened off if they knew that 
the deacon was a warden. And so they 
were, but the warden let his own summer 
boarders fish as they liked, without asking 
them any questions for conscience’ sake. 
He nailed a synopsis of the fish and game 
laws, printed on white cotton cloth, to the 
horse- barn door, next to the advertise- 
ment of Bowker’s fertilizers; and his per- 
sonal responsibility for his boarders end- 
ed here. It was because of Beriah Tate’s 
long experience with human nature that 
he was such a loss to the town. 

A month after his death one of the 
fish-commissioners drove into the yard of 
the Tate place. Alonzo Robbins, the 
hired man, was raking up the chips left 
from the winter’s wood-pile, under the 
close supervision of Beriah’s widow. 

‘*Expecting your boarders soon, Mis’ 
Tate?” inquired the commissioner. 

“Not till July,” replied the widow, 
plaintively. 3ut he was always slow 
about having the yard cleaned up, and 


special town 


so I thought that this year I'd be a lit 
You left a chip there, 


tle forehanded. 
Alonzo.” 

‘* Beriah’s a great loss,”’ 
the commissioner. 

‘*He was kind of handy to talk to the 
boarders after supper,” assented Mrs. Tate, 
‘‘and to keep ‘em feeling good right along. 
I don’t know what we're going to do 
without him.” 

‘* Mis’ Tate, that cake ought to come 
out of the oven!” called a clear young 
voice from the kitchen window. 

‘* You'll have to excuse me,” exclaimed 
the widow. ‘*‘ Won’t you come in?” 

The commissioner shook his head, and 
the kitchen door slammed behind Beriah's 
sad-voiced but efficient relict. 

The hired man glanced up at the com- 
missioner. An indolent deviltry lurked 
in his black eyes, but his olive face was 
otherwise expressionless and rather stu- 
pid. The commissioner coughed queerly, 
and the two men grinned. 

‘‘Guess you'll have to take it this 
summer,” commented the commissioner. 
‘* When's your year up?” 

** Next January,” said Alonzo. 

The commissioner scrutinized his broad, 
easy-hung shoulders, and the slouching, 
tireless fashion in which he was pushing 
the rake. 

‘**T suppose we've got to have another 
fish- warden,” he said, abruptly, ‘‘ and it 
ought to be somebody in this district. 
Will you try it, *Lonzo?” 

The hired man reflected. 
make out much with 
** Just was fish*warden. 
to nothin’.” 

‘You can make it amount to some- 
thing, if you want to.” 

Alonzo pushed the rake a trifle more 
deliberately. ‘‘I ain’t office-seekin’, I 
guess.” 

‘* How about hog-reeve?” suggested the 
commissioner. 

The shot told. ‘* Well,” said Alonzo, 
defiantly, ‘‘ I spose they elected me hog- 
reeve at March meetin’ just because they 
thought it would be smart, along toward 
the end of the afternoon. They think 
that the Robbinses ain’t clever enough for 


volunteered 


‘* He didn't 
it,” he drawled. 
It didn’t amgunt 
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that, not scarcely. Just let any of Alf 
Raymond's pigs get through the fence this 
summer, and I'll show ‘em, my gorry!” 

** That's right!” cried the commissioner. 

Alonzo kicked vindictively at a deeply 
buried chip. ‘‘ There ain't any money in 
bein’ fish-warden, is there?” 

‘*You get half the fine if you catch 
anybody violating the law. Still, if you 
don’t want it—” 

‘*What do you do with ‘em if you do 
catch ‘em ?” 

‘*Why, arrest them. Then you drive 
the fellow over to Warwick to the justice 
of the peace, and he collects the fine. 
That part of it is easy enough. I'll give 
you a little book that explains everything. 
Still, if you don’t want to try it, I don't 
know but Alf Raymond would take it.” 
It was the commissioner’s trump card, 
but he played it with a fine carelessness. 

‘*T might think it over for a few days,” 
drawled the hired man. ‘‘I dun’no’ but 
I'll take it, and then again I dun’no’ as I 
will.” 

‘“*Oh, well,” said the commissioner, 
picking up his reins, ‘‘ I can’t come ’way 
over here again. I guess that’s Alf com- 
ing now, ain’t it?” He chirruped to the 
horse. 

‘**My gorry! I’ve got halfa mind totry 
it,” asseverated Alonzo. 

‘*Very well, then,” said the commis- 
sioner, promptly thrusting the landing- 
net, as it were, under his captive. ‘‘Tll 
have the papers made out right away. 
Got a middle name?” 

pay a 

‘*T.?” queried the commissioner. 

‘Alonzo Turnham Robbins,” explain- 
ed the hired man, stiffly, beginning to rake 
again. 

‘‘Oh!” said the commissioner. The 
Turnhams were considered ‘‘ mean blood ” 
in Madrid; at least half of them were ‘on 
the town.” He cramped his buggy. 
** Henrietta going to stay along this sum- 
mer?” he inquired, casually, nodding tow- 
ard Mrs. Tate’s kitchen. 

‘** Yes, I guess she’s goin’ to stay along,” 
repeated the hired man, indifferently. 

‘* Makes a nice girl for Mis’ Tate,” said 
the commissioner. ‘‘ Well, Beriah was a 
great loss. G'long!” 


II. 


After supper the hired man seated him- 
self upon the chopping-block, facing the 
door of the horse-barn, and began to spell 


out the fine print upon the Fish and Game 
League’s poster. The seriousness of his 
mental attitude was indicated by the fact 
that he was smoking a Pittsburg stogy, a 
rite which he ordinarily performed only 
on Sunday afternoons. The April dusk 
was closing in, and down by the brook 
the frogs were calling. The scent of 
coming spring was in the air. 

‘** Fish, when not to be taken,’” Alon- 
zo repeated, slowly. 

‘** Black Bass—Between Jan. 1st and 
June 15th—Penalty, $5 each. 

‘**Wall-eyed Pike, or Pike - Perch, 
White Perch, or Muskallonge’” — some 
of these words were hard reading—**‘‘ Be- 
tween April 15th and June 15th —$5 
each. 

i Trout, Land -locked Salmon, Sal 
mon-Trout, or Longe—Between Sept. 1st 
and May 1st—not more than $10 each. 

‘“** Trout, Land -locked Salmon, and 
Salmon-Trout, when taken less than six 
inches in length, must be immediately 
returned, with least possible injury, to 
waters from which taken—not more than 
$10 each.’” 

‘*That’s it!” murmured the hired man, 
solemnly. ‘‘ That’s the law—my gorry! 
‘When taken less than six inches in 
length, must be—immediately--returned 
—with—least—possible—injury—to wa 
ters from which taken.’ You can't get 
around that.” 

‘*Reading the Bible out here, ‘Lonzo?” 
inquired a cool, chaffing voice at his 
shoulder. ‘‘I thought it must be Sun- 
day, from that cigar. Phew!” 

He turned, shamefacedly, but pulled 
obstinately at the stogy. ‘‘Don’t you 
like it, Henrietta?” he said, with a foolish 
smile. 

Henrietta ignored him. She had been 
bending over the sink, doing up the sup- 
per dishes, and now she patted her disar- 
ranged curls into place again, with lithe, 
coquettish movements of her bare, rosy 
arms, as if the door of the horse-barn 
were a mirror. He watched her, his 
black eyes glistening. There was some- 
thing provoking in the girl's slight, deli- 
cious figure, faint color, and the blue eyes 
that commonly glanced at him with dainty 
contempt. She was eighteen; ‘hired 
help” for the time being, but still the 
niece of a member of the Legislature and 
cousin to a home missionary. She look- 
ed down upon Alonzo as a dullard, as 
related to those Turnhams who were al- 





““I MIGHT THINK IT OVER FOR 


ways coming upon thetown. In spite of 
the intimacy forced upon them as mem- 
bers of the same household, she was secret- 
ly afraid of him. She thought his eyes 
were wicked; she grew restless when he 
stared at her in stupid admiration; and 
she would not have let him know it for 
the world. 

‘*Don’t vou like it, Henrietta?” he re- 
peated, stolidly, balancing the stogy be 
tween his fingers. 

She bent toward 


suddenly and 
snatched it, tossing it over the barn-yard 
fence before he recovered from his sur- 
prise. Then she pretended she had burned 


him 


her hand. He leaped up to examine it, 
whereupon she hid her bare arms behind 
her back with a gesture infinitely chal- 
lenging. But she knew beforehand that 
he would not dare. Confused, admiring, 
helpless, he stared at her. She faced him 
like a triumphant goddess,serenely taunt- 
ing. 

‘* What on earth are you doing ?” she 
demanded. . 
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A FEW DAYS.” 


‘I was settin’? here mindin’ my own 
business,” he drawled. 

* What have with the 
game laws? Going fishing?” And she 
began to run over some of the unfamiliar 
names upon the poster — Muskallonge 
Longe—and lower down, Capercailzie-— 
Black Game Ptarmigan. She had 
missed a spelling prize once on that last 
word. 

**Maybe I'm goin’ fishin’. 
again, maybe not.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
who'll clean ‘em, if you do.” 

‘You won't, eh? Well, maybe I ain't 
goin’,” he confided, cunningly. 

** Don’t be smart,” she advised. 

** Maybe I'll let the other fellows catch 
the fish, and I'll catch them, my gorry!” 

What?” 

** Fish-warden,” 
embarrassed smile. 

She laughed in his face. ‘* You a fish- 
warden? You can't catch anybody. You 
don’t move fast enough.” 


business you 


And then, 


‘*T know 


he confessed, with an 
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**T don’t?” he cried, provoked to un- 
wonted daring, and he lunged toward her 
with outstretched arms. His fingers 
touched her waist, but she dodged him 
and stood panting. 

‘No, you don’t. "Lonzo Robbins,” she 
said, coolly ‘Donut you wish you 
could?” 

He breathed heavily too, but made no 
answer. The croaking of the frogs down 
by the East Branch seemed of a sudden 
strangely loud to the girl. 

‘‘T guess I must go in,” she remarked, 
in a quieter voice. But she kept her eyes 
on him. 

** Don’t tell Mis’ Tate,” he entreated. 

“Tell what?” 

‘***Bout my bein’ fish-warden.”’ 

‘On t”” 

“She might not like it, long as ‘twas 
one of his offices, you know. And she 
might think I wa'n't ‘tendin’ to business. 
You won't, will you?” 

‘*Not if you behave yourself, Alonzo 
Robbins,” she replied, meaningly. He 
did not answer, and they sauntered tow- 
ard the house, side by side, in the falling 
dusk. 

The hired man did not again betray 
any open interest in the synopsis of the 


fish and game laws. But when a fresh 


poster was sent him the following week, 
together with his papers as fish-warden, 
he carried the weather-beaten one up to 
his chamber under the eaves of the kitch- 
en roof, and studied it doggedly, night 
after night, until he knew its provisions 
by heart. 


Ill. 

There was high water in all the Mad- 
rid brooks that spring, and the fishing 
was late. The men who had formerly 
driven into town Sunday mornings, leav- 
ing their buggies hitched among the wil- 
lows at the bridge, appeared but rarely, 
and never staid long enough to allow 
Alonzo a look at their baskets. The 
early boarders at the Tate place were 
mostly maiden ladies with literary pro- 
clivities, and the only fisherman that ap- 
peared among them was an expert with 
the fly, who scorned to bring home any- 
thing less than quarter-pounders. June 
passed and July came, and still the hired 
man had had no opportunity to prove his 
efficiency as an officer of the law. Hen- 
rietta had kept his secret, though her am- 
biguous remarks to him in Mrs. Tate's 
presence had been upon the point of ex- 
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posing him a dozen times. Whenever 
they happened to be alone together, she 
rallied him upon his lack of official ener- 
gy, until he was thoroughly piqued, 

‘*My gorry,” he used to say to himself 
at night, as the tattered poster caught 
his black Turnham eyes—" my gorry, T']l 
show her!’ And it stuck in his head 
that it would be a fine revenge upon her 
to take her down to Warwick to hear a 
band concert, or perhaps to the cattle 
show in September—provided she would 
go with him—upon the money that he 
proposed to get as his share of the fines, 

One morning in the second week of 
July Mrs. Tate received a telegram from 
Hartford, signed Benj. F. Dupree, request- 
ing her to reserve a room for him, and to 
send some one to meet him at the Madrid 
station at four-thirty that afternoon. The 
telegraph office was three miles away, and 
the delivery of the message cost Mrs. Tate 
a dollar and a half, whiecli she thoughtful- 
ly added to tlie price of the room that was 
set in order for the stranger. It was in 
the height of the haying season, and 
Henrietta, the only person who could be 
spared in mid-afternoon, put the mare 
into the Concord wagon and drove down 
to meet Mr. Dupree. 

Alonzo happened to be in the yard, un- 
loading hay, when she returned, just as, 
doubtless, Mrs. Tate happened to be look- 
ing through her bedroom blinds, and all 
the boarders happened to be grouped upon 
the front piazza. 

As the mare swung around into the 
shadow of the maples, Alonzo’s eye was 
the first to detect that Henrietta was not 
driving. She was sitting on the extreme 
end of the seat, watching, apparently, the 
trail of the front wheel upon the dusty 
road. The moment the wagon halted 
she sprang out without a word, and march- 
ed, red-faced and straight-shouldered, tow- 
ard the kitchen door, leaving the hired 
man to do the honors of the Tate place 
for the new arrival. 

Mr. Benj. F. Dupree tossed the reins to 
him, and leisurely descended; then seruti- 
nized the mare's fore legs a moment, pass- 
ed one hand judiciously over the off knee 
—it had been slightly sprained the sum- 
mer before—and uttered just one word of 
Green Mountain freemasonry. 

‘** Ham’ letonian?” 

‘* Yes, sir,’ drawled the delighted hired 
man. ‘‘Straight asa string. Dr. John- 
son out of Lem Payson’s Susie.” 








‘*HER AMBIGUOUS REMARKS HAD BEEN UPON THE POINT OF EXPOSING HIM.” 


The new-comer nodded, respectfully, 
and stood by in silence, while Alonzo 
pulled his suit-case from under the seat 


of the wagon. He was anywhere from 
twenty - five to forty, slight of stature, 
smooth-shaven and merry-eyed, and the 
youthfulness of his appearance was in- 
creased by the latest fashion in colored 
shirt and white collar, and a marked-down 
golf suit. 

‘ Look out for that rod,” he said, brisk- 
ly, as Alonzo lifted a bundle made up 
of walking-stick. umbrella, and rod-case, 
whereupon the fish-warden laid the bun- 
dle very cautiously upon the grass. 

Mrs. Beriah appeared at this juncture, 
and plaintively presented herself, Mr. Du- 
pree attending her to the front door and 
up stairs to his room with elaborate cere- 
monial. He came to supper in his golf 
suit, shortly thereafter, and his conversa- 
tion with the maiden ladies was commend- 


ably versatile. He was a broker, they 
learned, and was just removing from 
Hartford to New York. They quite count- 
ed upon him to enliven their after-supper 
session upon the front piazza, but after a 
few moments of desultory admiration of 
the view, Mr. Dupree disappointed them 
by filling a bull-dog pipe and sauntering 
around the corner of the house. He found 
Alonzo seated on the kitchen porch, whis- 
tling to the tame crow. Henrietta had 
been there too, but she disappeared prompt- 
ly when she saw the broker approaching. 
The hired man refused a proffered cigar— 
principally because he was too surprised 
to accept it—but Mr. Dupree proved him- 
self companionable, and it was quite dark 
when their exchange of views upon Ver- 
mont horses and Connecticut leaf tobacco 
and the pleasures of country life was ter- 
minated. 

As Alonzo went up to bed, he paused 
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a moment in the kitchen, where Henri- 
etta sat alone over the county paper. 

** Real smart feller,” volunteered the 
hired man, with a nod of his head tow- 
ard the front of the house. 

Henrietta read on in silence. 

‘* Guess he’s something of a fisherman,” 
persisted Alonzo. ‘* Wants me to try the 
West Branch with him to-morrow, if it’s 
too wet to mow.” 

‘He's an awful fool,” said Henrietta, 
eurtly. 

The hired man stared. Then his slow 
wits recalled the fact that she had seemed 
out of temper when she drove in with the 
stranger from the depot. 

“Why, what you got against him, 
Henrietta?” He had that foolish smile 
which the girl detested. 

**Oh, he’s horrid!” she burst out, with 
feminine conclusiveness. Whereupon she 
folded the paper with unnecessary preci- 
sion, and proceeded to wind the kitchen 
clock noisily. 

The baffled hired man, quite used, alas! 
to being ignored, shook his head and 
grinned, and tiptoed up the creaking 
back stairs to his tiny room. Before he 
undressed he put his head out of the win- 
dow for one more guess at the weather 
probabilities, and then, impelled by some 


vagrant fancy, he pulled the weather- 
beaten poster of the fish and game laws 
out of his pocket, and read it through 
again. 


IV. 

The next morning, however, dawned 
bright and hot, and Alonzo spent the day 
upon the seat of the mowing-machine. 
In the middle of the forenoon, Mr. Dupree 
strolled down through the meadow, rod 
in hand, and carrying a new fish-basket. 

‘*T suppose it’s rather too clear for 
good fishing,” he remarked, cheerfully, as 
Alonzo reined in his horses. 

‘* Well, it’s consid’able clear,” Alonzo 
admitted. 

‘* Will you tell me once more how to 
get to that Porter brook?” 

Alonzo repeated his directions. and 
watched with some envy the alert figure 
of the broker striding away over the 
meadow. Mr. Dupree had slung his bas- 
ket around his neck in a curious fashion, 
but the hired man supposed it was the 
latest style. He clucked regretfully to 
the horses, gave a pull at the handle-bar, 
and the machine clattered forward again 
upon its monotonous round. 
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Dupree did not return to dinner, but 
late in the afternoon the hired man saw 
him tramping home through the upper 
pasture, 

** Did that feller from Hartford get any 
trout?” he inquired, carelessly, of Mis’ 
Berial, as he was washing up for supper 
by the back door. 

*“Seems to me he did get a few,” re- 
plied the widow. ‘Henrietta thought 
they were most too small to clean.” 

The fish-warden dried his face thought- 
fully. 

After supper he seated himself upon 
the side porch, and lighting a stogy, 
so as not to seem dependent upon Mr. 
Dupree, he awaited the latter’s coming. 
3ut the broker lingered upon the front 
piazza. A niece of one of the maiden 
ladies had arrived that afternoon from 
Kansas City, and Mr. Dupree was occu- 
pied with the congenial task of pointing 
out to her those very charms of the even- 
ing landscape which twenty-four hours 
before he had himself forsaken for a pipe. 
The girl from Kansas City seemed to have 
a large fund of sympathetic appreciation. 

The hired man, therefore, was left to 
his solitary smoke. By-and-by Henrietta 
came out, bringing a rocking-chair from 
the sitting-room. Apparently she was in- 
tending to stay there. 

** Ain’t you kind o’ fixed up?” demanded 
Alonzo, admiringly, gazing at her freshly 
starched shirt-waist and jaunty white tie. 

‘I don't know,” she replied, in a tone 
calculated to discourage conversation. 

Alonzo waited tranquilly and then 
tried again: ‘‘Got a new boarder, ‘ain't 
we? What does she look like?” 

** She’s dreadful citified,” said the coun- 
try beauty. ‘‘ And she’s making a fool of 
herself out there with that Hartford man 
this very minute. But then I don’t care 
if she does,” she added, smoothing out her 
skirts. 

Alonzo thought this lofty indifference 
to the foibles of the Kansas City girl very 
becoming; but it was too complex a sub- 
ject for his conversational powers. 

He attempted something 
‘* Where’s Mis’ Beriah ?” 

‘**Out there,” Henrietta sighed, scorn- 
fully, with a toss of her head towards the 
front of the house. ‘‘If city boarders 
want to see us, they know where to 
find us quick enough, without our traips- 
ing round after them.” 

‘That's so,” approved Alonzo. 
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‘““THEY DONT ENFORCE THAT SIX- 


kind. o’ thought Mr. Dupree ‘d be round 
here again to-night, to tell me what luck 
he had fishin’.” 

‘He ain’t any fisherman,” declared the 
girl. **I don’t believe he ever saw a trout 
before, to hear him talk about ’em.” 

‘*Wa'n’t they good ones?” asked the 
warden, cunningly. 

‘***Bout so long,” she said, contemptu- 
ously, marking off some three inches upon 
her pink forefinger. 

‘*Lemme see,” and Alonzo laid his big 
brown finger against hers. To his sur- 
prise, she did not withdraw jer hand, and 


INCH LAW UP HERE, DO THEY?” 


he measured with painstaking delibera- 
tion. 

‘*T don’t suppose you'd want to swear 
to that, would you, Henrietta?” he ven- 
tured, with a suppressed excitement that 
betrayed itself only in his eyes. They 
were shining in the twilight. 

She caught their expression, and snatch- 
ed her finger from his grasp. ‘‘I don’t 
know whether I would or not,” she de- 
clared, putting her hands behind her 
head, and beginning to rock vigorously. 

*** Sh!” warned Alonzo. 

A procession of boarders, headed by 
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Dupree and the Kansas City maiden, 
streamed volubly around the corner of 
the house and across the back yard, halt- 
ing at last by the pasture bars to watch 
the moon rise over Bald Head. The dis- 
covery of this interesting method of kill- 
ing time on summer evenings was due to 
the genius of the lamented Beriah. No- 
body paid any attention to the hired man 
and hired girl upon the side porch. 

The procession irritated Henrietta. She 
still resented Mr. Dupree’s playful famili- 
arity toward her when he took away the 
reins while she was driving him from the 
depot; she resented the fact that to-night, 
when she felt quite able to hold her own 
with him, he was giving her no opportu- 
nity to exhibit her resentment; half un- 
consciously, also, she resented his golf 
suit and his shiny collars and cuffs, while 
her own stupid admirer sat here at her 
feet in sour workaday clothes—and she 
knew she hated the girl from Kansas 
City. An unreasoning antagonism to 
these ‘‘city folks” took possession of her. 

‘* Why wouldn't you swear to it?” per- 
sisted Alonzo. 

‘*Catch him yourself!” she said, low- 
voiced. ‘It ain't any of my business.” 

He giggled foolishly. 

‘*You'll never catch him by sitting 
here and laughing,” she broke in, bitterly. 
‘*And you ain’t quick enough, anyway. 
These city fellows are too smart for you, 
*Lonzo. They’re too smart for any of us, 
I guess!” 

“If Dll catch him,” proposed Alonzo, 
‘‘will you go down to Warwick to a 
band concert with me, on the money?” 

‘In a minute!” exclaimed the girl, 
recklessly. Then her conscience misyave 
her, and she tried to hedge. ‘‘Come to 
think, though,it don’t seem quite right to 
take advantage of one of our own board- 
ers. And, anyway, I don't believe Mis’ 
Tate would want to have me go to War- 
wick, and—” 

But, to her amazement, the hired man 
had leaped to his feet, and was crossing 
the yard to intercept the returning pro- 
cession of boarders. 

‘* Good-evenin’, Mr. Dupree,” she heard 
him drawl. ‘‘ You don’t want to go fish- 
in’ to-morrow mornin’, do you?” 


, 


¥. 
There was a delicious morning coolness 
in the shadow of the alders along the 
tiny brook that crept drowsily through 
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the home meadow of the Tate place. The 
dew was heavy on the rank grass, and 
Dupree’s golf hose were drenched to the 
knee. But he was lappy in the sports- 
manlike sensation, and busy, besides, for 
the brook had been posted for a couple of 
years, and was full of fierce little finger 
lings. Alonzo stood a trifle back of the 
broker, advising him how to bait his 
hook, to shorten his line, to keep out of 
sight, and various other brotherly admo- 
nitions. Dupree was over-anxious, but 
naturally light-handed, and trout after 
trout became his prey. Once, upon bas- 
keting a particularly small one, he glanced 
qguestioningly at Alonzo, but the hired 
man made no comment. The next fish 
was even smaller—a wriggling, red-bel- 
lied wretch some three inclies and a half 
long. Dupree unhooked it, laid it across 
the palm of his hand hesitatingly, and 
then let it slide irretrievably into the 
basket. 

‘**They don’t enforce that six-inch law 
up here, do they?” 

‘** Not generally,” said Alonzo, with so 
little exhibition of interest that the good- 
natured broker thought he was getting 
bored. 

*“You needn’t stay, Alonzo,” he sug- 
gested, ‘‘ if you don’t want to. I’m all 
right now. I wish you had brought a 
rod too.” 

“IT might just as well stay, I guess,” 
was the laconic reply. 

‘It’s more exciting than mowing grass, 
anyway!” assented Dupree, in a buoyant 
whisper. And he jerked a tiny trout 
thirty or forty feet into the meadow, and 
went on to the next hole, while the war- 
den considerately tramped through the 
grass after the flapping fish. 

In this brotherly fashion did the two 
men traverse the entire meadow, until 
they reached the swamp. ‘I don’t know 
whether to push on or not,” said the 
broker. ‘‘I’ve got enough to amount to 
something already.” 

‘They ll amount to somethin’ consid’- 
able,” remarked the hired man, cordially. 
‘**T wouldn't go any further, if I was you. 
Why not count ’em?” 

Mr. Dupree emptied the basket on the 
grass, lined the bottom artistically with 
ferns, and put back the trout affection- 
ately, one by one, while the warden kept 
faithful tally. There were twenty-three, 
and precisely fourteen of them, as Alonzo 
reckoned, rendered Mr. Dupree liable to a 
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fine, ‘‘not to exceed ten dollars apiece.” 
It was time to act. 

The warden coughed slightly, and open- 
ed his mouth to pronounce the fateful sen- 
tence. Then he remembered something 
in his yellow-covered book of instructions 
about the unlawfulness of taking a basket 
while it was on the fisherman's person, 
and the advantage of having a witness. 
Perhaps, too, his conscience pricked him 
for the contemplated disloyalty to a board- 
er. At any rate, the words merely bub- 
bled in his throat. 

‘**What did you say?” asked Dupree, 
busy in tying up his rod. 

‘*T ‘ain't said anything,” 
Alonzo, hastily. 

‘‘I'm under the greatest obligations to 
you,” remarked the broker. 

** Oh, Idun’no’ ’bout that,” replied Alon- 
zo, deprecatingly. 

The two mén tramped back to the 
house in silence. The warden’s heart 
pounded against his ribs; to arrest a man 
took more courage than he had thought, 
for all his twenty-three years and his bull 
strength. They entered the kitchen side 
by side. Mrs. Tate had driven a boarder 
to the early train, and Henrietta was 
alone, struggling impatiently with the 
breakfast dishes, and wondering whether 
Alonzo would really dare to arrest the 
broker. She turned her head as the men 
entered, and flushed a trifle, drying her 
pink arms witl the dish-towel. 

**See what I’ve caught!” cried Dupree, 
jubilantly, unslinging the basket from his 
shoulder and depositing it upon the table. 
His triumphant air was assurance enough 
that the warden had held his peace. The 
girl stole a glance at Alonzo; he could not 
tell whether it was amusement or con- 
tempt or fright that made her blue eyes 
dilate, but at that look he took the bit in 
his teeth. 

‘*Take notice, Henrietta, that he admits 
havin’ catched the trout!” he broke out. 
‘* They ain’t on his person any longer, 
and fourteen of ‘em are under the law. 
Mr. Dupree, I’ve got to arrest you, in the 
name of the State of Vermont.” 

The amazed broker faced 
‘* You arrest me!” he exclaimed. 

‘*Certain; I'm the fish-warden of this 
town, and I’ve got to see that the law is 
enforced.” 

Henrietta’s face was white. 
have any trouble,” she moaned. 

‘“Why, you took me down to the brook 


exclaimed 


around. 


** Don't 
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yourself!” cried Dupree. ‘* You stood by 
and encouraged me right along—” and he 
stopped, aghast at the thought ef his com- 
panion’s duplicity. 

** That wa’n't official,” explained Alon- 
zo, stolidly. ** It wa’n’t any of my busi- 
ness if you chose to break the law, but 
I've got to take official notice of it now.” 

‘** What do you want of me?” demanded 
the broker, with as much show of dignity 
as he could muster. 

‘*T want you to drive over to Warwick 
with me to a justice of the peace.” 

‘* Suppose I don’t choose to go?” 

The hired man gazed at Dupree’s di- 
minutive figure, bristling as it was with 
impotent fury. He burst into a big con- 
temptuous laugh. 

‘*My gorry,” he cried, stretching out 
his tanned thumb and forefinger, ‘‘ I’d 
squash you like a potato-bug if you acted 
foolish! But I guess you'll go along with- 
out any fuss, won't you?” 

** Don’t, don’t!” sobbed Henrietta. ‘* It’s 
my fault.” But neither of the men heed- 
ed her. 

‘You dirty country loafer,” began Du- 
pree, in concentrated passion; and then, 
with the volubility of a weak nature, he 
gave way to a torrent of expletives—not 
the ingenious euphemisms which occa- 
sionally pass for profanity in rural dis- 
tricts, but genuine objurgations which 
would have done eredit to any English- 
speaking seaport in the world. Henrietta 
ran out of the room in terror, and one of 
the maiden-lady boarders, coming inno- 
cently to the kitchen for a drink of water, 
returned to the front piazza with a tale 
that wounded tle broker’s reputation be- 
yond surgery. 

VI. 

Ten minutes later, the warden and his 
captive drove out of the yard. Dupree 
had agreed to go without any ‘‘foolish- 
ness,’ and had stood quietly by while 
Alonzo hitched the colt on to the buck- 
board. In vain, however, did the hired 
man ¢all up the back stairs for his witness. 
Henrietta had disappeared, and Alonzo was 
forced to go without her. The six-mile 
drive to Warwick—the one village in 
Madrid township—was passed in unbrok- 
en silence, except for a single episode. As 
the warden let the colt breathe for a mo- 
ment at the top of the longest hill, Du- 
pree turned to him with a rather ineffec- 
tive laugh. 
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‘** Look here,” said he; ‘* you've got me, 
I guess, and we won't say anything now 
about the squareness of it. You've gone 
into this thing for the money in it, of 
course. May I make you a proposition?” 

‘**Propositions don’t cost nothin’,” 
drawled Alonzo. 

*Tll give you twenty dollars to turn 
the colt around.” 

‘*Git ap!” called the warden, virtuous- 
ly. Thecolt sprang forward, and not an- 
other word was spoken on either side. 

The justice of the peace was alone in 
his tiny white-painted office, adjoining 
the general store. He was tipped back 
comfortably in his chair, his feet resting 
upon some legislative reports, leisurely 
digging a sliver out of his finger with a 
jack-knife. He looked up amiably as 
Alonzo entered, the confiscated fish-basket 
in hand, followed by the broker. Dupree 
took off his hat as he came in. 

‘* What is it, "Lonzo?” coughed the jus- 
tice, from the depths of his huge chest. 

‘*This feller’s been violatin’ the fish 
’n’ game laws,” began the warden. ‘‘ He’s 
ceatched fourteen trout that are under 
length. Isee him catch ‘em, but I’ve got 
a witness besides, only she ran up stairs, 
and, gorry!I didn’t know how to get hold 
on her.” 

‘That'll do’for now,” remarked the 
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justice, shutting up his jack-knife. ‘*‘ You 
admit the facts, Mr.—?” 

‘*In one sense, yes,” said the broker; 
“but there are extenuating cirecum- 
stances 

‘What's that?” 

‘*Extenuating circumstances,” repeat- 
ed Dupree, very distinctly. 

“Oh!” said the justice. ‘‘ Well, there 
has to be a complaint sworn to before the 
grand-juror first. Henry!” 

There was a door from the back of the 
justice’s office into the store, and in re- 
sponse to the summons the grand-juror 
of the township, who was wrapping up a 
cake of soap for a child, made his appear- 
ance. 

‘**Fish case,” explained the justice, suc- 
cinetly. ‘* Tell Orville to come in, if he's 
got the mail distributed. You'd just as 
lief wait a few minutes if he hain‘t?” 

The broker assented. 

‘*Lemme see those fish,” remarked the 
justice; and he poked them gravely with 
his forefinger, while the clerk of the court 
finished distributing the mail. 

‘Fish with a worm?” he inquired, in 
cavernous tones. 

Dupree nodded. That seemed to make 
his guilt all the deeper. 

The grand-juror and clerk of the court 
made their official entrance at this point, 
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and the trial began. It was less spectac- 
ular than Dupree expected—mainly a fill- 
ing out of papers, and a lifting of Alonzo's 
brawny right hand in response to certain 
mumbled formulz, and the hateful story 
of the morning’s fishing narrated in de- 
tail. Then came Dupree’s turn. His 
gentlemanly bearing, his plea that it was 
a first offence, and Alonzo’s manifest trick- 
iness, were evidently in his favor. When 
he had finished his remarks, the grand- 
juror and clerk of the court exchanged 
approving nods. But the justice turned 
over the pages of the Revised Statutes 
imperturbably. 

There was a long silence, save for the 
rustle of the slowly turned leaves. Alon- 
zo mopped his face. This was harder 
work than mowing. 

‘* Twenty dollars,” pronounced the jus- 
tice at last, ‘‘ taking into consideration 
the externeratin’ circumstances of the 
case. Half the fine goes to the warden, 
don’t it, Orville?” 

The clerk nodded. A smothered ex- 
clamation of disappointment escaped from 
Alonzo. Had it not been for his official 
integrity, he could have made more mon- 
ey than this by turning the colt around 
on the top of that last hill. 


‘*Your Honor,” said Mr. Dupree, “ if 


that fine seems just to you, I have no- 


thing more to say. But we left Mrs. 
Tate’s in such unseemly haste that I find 
I have only a couple of dollars of change 
with me. What can I do?” 

The justice seemed nonplussed. 

3ut the grand-juror, fertile in re- 
sources, whispered to the clerk of the 
court. ‘How about a check?” he sug- 
gested. 

Dupree turned to 
‘Why, of course!” he said. ‘‘ Thank 
you. I think I must have a blank check 
somewhere.” And he began to search 
his pocket-book. ‘‘Good enough!” he 
exclaimed, pulling out a tiny oblong of 
buff paper. 

‘** Well, see here,” coughed the justice, 
‘‘ you’re boarding up to Tate’s, and it’s all 
right, of course, only "Lonzo’s name had 
better go on there too, to identify you.” 

‘“‘ Certainly,” agreed Dupree, and he 
drew a check for twenty dollars on the 
Asbestos Bank of Hartford, to the order 
of Alonzo T. Robbins, which the hired 
man clumsily endorsed, and passed over 
to the clerk of the court, who gave him 
in return a ten-dollar bill. 
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him gratefully. 
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‘*That completes the transaction, I in- 
fer?’ inquired Dupree. 

‘* Guess that’s all there is to it,” replied 
the justice, genially, pulling out his jack- 
knife and beginning to examine his fin- 
ger once more. 

‘* Will you have some bottled soda, 
gentlemen?” asked the grand-juror; and 
the five men stalked into the general 
store and drank their soda from the ori- 
ginal packages. Dupree had framed some 
choice sentences expressive of his opinion 
of Vermont law and Vermont courts and 
Vermonters in general, which he had ex- 
pected to deliver on the sidewalk. But 
the generosity of the grand-juror quite 
disarmed him, and he even went through 
the pretence of shaking hands all around 
—except with the warden — before step- 
ping into the buckboard by Alonzo's side. 

On the way back to Madrid, however, 
he made up for his temporary abstinence. 
He told Alonzo exactly what he thought 
of him, painting with hot adjectives his 
ancestry, his career to the present hour, 
the probable fortunes of his posterity, 
and the sure fate that awaited him here- 
after. It was a masterpiece of impreca- 
tory eloquence, but the only effect it pro- 
duced upon the stolid hired man was to 
bring to his face that expressionless grin 
which had proved so irritating to Henri- 
etta. 

‘‘T've got the ten dollars,” reflected 
Alonzo; ‘*‘I can afford to let him do a 
little talkin’.” 

When they drove into the yard of the 
Tate place the boarders were at dinner, 
but Mrs. Tate, arrayed in. her best black 
mohair, was pacing nervously back and 
forth upon the piazza. The buckboard 
halted there, and Dupree sprang out. 
But the widow had the first word. 

‘*Mr. Dupree,” she declared, with shak- 
ing voice, ‘‘ you'll find some dinner up 
in your room. This is an awful thing 
that’s come upon us. I've kep’ boarders 
for seventeen years last June, and never 
had a profane swearer in my house be- 
fore. ‘Sh! Now I don’t want one word 
from you. The stage will be along here 
in half an hour, and it’s going to stop to 
take you to the depot. I sha’n’t charge 
you a penny for your board for these 
three days—not one penny—though if 
you want to pay me the dollar and a 
half on that telegram, youcan. ‘Sh! I 
know all about it. If it wa’n’t right in 
the middle of the haying, I’d send Alonzo 
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off for playing a trick on a boarder; but 
it’s dreadful hard to get hired help, and 
I'll have to let him stay. But I'll stop 
the fish- warden business right away. 
‘Lonzo Robbins, you drive that colt over 
to the horse-barn! If Beriah hadn’t up 
and died last spring, this wouldn’t have 
happened. Mercy me!” 

And putting her fingers in her ears, to 
shut out any contaminating sounds that 
might escape the broker’s lips, she re- 
treated to her bedroom. Nor did she re- 
appear even to claim the dollar and fifty 
cents when Mr. Benj. F. Dupree, suit- 
case and rod in hand, climbed aboard the 
stage and lifted his hat in grim farewell 
to the Kansas City girl, who was the only 
boarder with moral courage enough to 
appear upon the front piazza. 


VIL. 

For a whole week thereafter the arrest 
and departure of the unfortunate broker 
was the sole topic of conversation at 
Beriah Tate's. Alonzo found himself in 
disgrace. The boarders looked the other 
way when they saw him coming, and after 
supper he had no one to talk to except 
the tame crow. Henrietta, his temptress 
to the deed which had discredited him, 
treated him with ostentatious contempt. 
Once he barred her way as she was hur- 
rying through the wood-shed. 

‘You said you'd go to the band con- 
cert with me, Henrietta,” he pleaded. 

‘*Did I say when, Alonzo Robbins?” 
she demanded, scornfully; and he was 
forced to let fall his arms and allow her 
to pass. Day after day went by, but she 
did not relax, and he bean to realize how 
deeply he had sinned against the unwrit- 
ten laws of hospitality. In her revolt 
from him, Henrietta even went so far as 
to strike up a belated friendship with 
Miss Formand, the girl from Kansas 
City. 

One evening, as Alonzo sat alone on 
the side porch, chirruping dejectedly to 
the broken- winged crow, a team from 
Warwick trotted sharply into the yard. 
His late acquaintance the grand-juror was 
driving, and the corpulent justice of the 
peace filled out the remainder of the seat. 

‘**Has that fellow gone?” coughed the 
justice, almost before the horses were 
brought to a stand-still. 

‘* He's gone,” replied Alonzo, sulkily. 

The justice looked around at the grand- 
juror. 


‘*He didn’t leave any address?” jn 
quired the latter. 

‘*Not as I know of,” said Alonzo. ‘‘ He 
went pretty quick, towards the last.” 

‘** Humph!” exclaimed the justice, com- 
prehensively. 

The grand-juror looked at Alonzo wit), 
a peculiar expression that roused the 
hired man’s sluggish curiosity. 

‘What did you want of him?” he 
drawled. 

The grand-juror nudged the justice. 

‘* Well, Alonzo,” began the latter, 
‘come to collect that check, it wa’n’t 
good for nothin’. The Asbestos Bank of 
Hartford broke down, it seems, more’n 
a year ago. Seems to me I remember 
reading about it in some newspaper 
or other at the time. This fellow was 
kind o’ mad, I guess, and happened to 
have that blank check in his pocket, 
and filled it out. Little too smart for us, 
I guess.” 

‘“‘Tf we could only git him,” put in 
the grand-juror, confidently. 

‘Yes, but how to git him, Henry,” 
complained the justice. ‘‘ He’s out of the 
State long afore this, and the Montpelier 
Bank is making a fuss about that twenty 
dollars. The fact is, Alonzo, it looks as 
if that twenty dollars would have to come 
out of you, as long as you endorsed the 
fellow’s check for him.” 

**My gorry!” cried Alonzo, stubbornly, 
‘how do you make that out?” 

They made it out for him, first in one 
way and then in another, until he was 
thoroughly frightened. 

‘*T’ve got the ten dollars you gave me,” 
he owned at last. ‘‘I was goin’ to break 
it last Saturday night down to the band 
concert, but—I didn’t go down. [I'll go 
up stairs and get that for you, but I can’t 
raise another cent, not if I have to go to 
jail for it!” 

Tears of chagrin were in his eyes as he 
stumbled up the back stairs to his room. 
On the landing he met Henrietta. 

‘* Here,” she whispered, hurriedly. ** | 
was upin Miss Formand’s room, and we 
heard every word. She’s lent me five dol 
lars, and here’s five that I had. You take 
it,and you can pay me by-and-by. You've 
got to take it, Alonzo Robbins. I put you 
up to it, in the first place, out of wicked- 
ness. And I might have known that Mr. 
Dupree would do something horrid. Miss 
Formand thinks about him just as I do 
now. Go right along!” 
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He went down and paid over the mon- 
ey like a man, and like a man he came 
back to the narrow, dimly lighted land- 
ing. The girl had been of a dozen minds 
about running away, but she was still 
there. 

‘‘T’m awfully sorry,” she said, remorse- 
fully, ‘‘ that I got you into trouble.” 

‘That’s all right,” declared Alonzo. 
‘‘T was kind o’ set on that trip to the 
concert, but I don’t suppose you'd want 
to go now?” 

Henrietta was silent. Her hand was 
upon the door of her own room. 

‘‘T sha’n’t have any money till the end 
of next month,” he said, gloomily. 

His contrition touched the girl. *‘ About 
going to Warwick,” she ventured, ‘* hear- 
ing the band is the main thing, and that 
don't cost anything. You don't have to 
have ice-cream.” 
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OF THE TEARS. 

‘‘Then you would go?” he cried. The 
clumsiness slipped from his powerful fig- 
ure for the moment, and the girl caught 
the eagerness in his black eyés. 

‘*I—might,” she owned, half pleased, 
half startled. 

He stole a step nearer in the dusk. 

‘**Perhaps Miss Formand would like to 
go too,” she added, hastily. 

‘That wouldn't be quite the same 
thing,” said the poor fellow. ‘But I'll 
take her if you want to have her along.” 

The girl opened the door of her room 
with an affectation of carelessness, but 
without taking her eyes from him, 
‘*Come to think,” she said, with indiffer- 
ence, ‘‘I don’t know but that buckboard 
seat would be rather narrow for three.”’ 

And before he could show his trans- 
port she closed the door lazily, sleepily, 
behind her. 


OF THE TEARS. 


BY LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS 


Thou tellest my wanderings: 


put my tears into thy bottie: are not these 


things noted in thy book ?—Psatm LVI, 8. 


wr EAL Thy bottle, good my Lord! 
That holds so many tears: 
The treasure-trove by sorrow stored 
Through all our suffering years. 
Seal it now, lest, overfilled, 
It betray our trust; 
Let no precious drop be spilled 
In oblivion’s dust !” 


He heard it in the market-place 
As in the lonely field; 
What way soe’er he set his face 
One vision was revealed: 
A leathern bottle, brimming o’er, 
Yet ever filled again,— 
Like pools upon a wave-swept shore,— 
With salt sad tears of men! 


Oh heavy was that weight of tears! 
He bore it on his heart: 

The tears that over funeral biers 
Down pallid faces start; 
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The aching tears of trampled love; 
The hidden tears of shame; 

Those tears—the pearls all price above— 
Whereby repentance came; 


The hot bright tears of grieving youth; 
The slow sad tears of age; 
The drops that oft, in tragie truth, 
Dim e’en dear childhood’s page; 
The tears of all the travailing earth! 
It pierced him like a sword, 
That cry: ‘‘ Thou knowest well their worth; 
Count well“our tears, O Lord!” 


“Thou,” he cried—to madness stung—- . 
‘Who treasurest through the years 
These drops from sorrow’s wine-press wrung, 
Why savest Thou their tears? 
Fond and foolish sons of men! 
Though His book contain 
All your griefs—what will He then? 
Recompense your pain?” 


‘*God’s hand is kind; God’s hand is strong; 
We can but hope, or die. 
The days of God are very long; 
Who knows what mystery 
The Spirit which, brooding o'er the deep, 
A world from nothing brought, 
On this wide waste of tears we weep, 
In silence may have wrought ? 


‘So the heart to hope aspires— 
That these at least may win 

To quench some poor soul’s penal fires, 
Wash white some scarlet sin; 

Or, when by living streams we rest 
And slake the thirst of years, 

God shall whisper, ‘Had you guessed 
These were once your tears ?’” 


He bowed his head and owned his wrong; 
While faintly to his ear 

Another strain was borne along 
He stilled his soul to hear:— 


‘*Ts it only on thy heart 
That leaden load hath lain? 

I, who weep alone, apart, 
Seeing these, would fain 

Shed My heart's own blood to turn 
Their water into wine. 

O sons of Earth! o'er whom I yearn, 
Who counts, who gathers Mine ?” 
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RODEN’S CORNER.* 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A LESSON. 


“ Whom the gods mean to destroy, they blind.” 


RS. VANSITTART had passed that 
\ age when a young person respects 
love for its own sake, and would rather 
be admired by, well, a swain who is not 
quite a gentleman, than not be admired 
at all. Fond mammas, it would appear, 
teach their daughters that dress and de- 
portment are important, but that which 
domestic servants so tersely call a ‘‘ fol- 
lower” is de rigueur. No self-respecting 
girl should dispense with this. And the 
results of such teaching are those periods 
of mental aberration which supervene in 
all circles, from Mayfair to the most se- 
lect suburbs, and which complacent mo- 
thers call a ‘‘regular epidemic of en- 
gagements.” This epidemic really arises 
from the fact that sweetest Amy is not 
going to be left, as it were, on the shelf 
by darling Edith, who has just become 
affianced to a military officer seven years 
younger than herself. Amy therefore 
picks up anything she can get in the lo- 
cality. Thus, if a younger sister only sets 
the ball rolling, whole families of girls 
are seen to go off, so to speak, in a year. 
And there is much marrying in haste 
and more repenting at leisure. 

Mrs. Vansittart, however, had not the 
incentive of a healthy competition. She 
had not that more dangerous incentive 
of middle-aged vanity, which draws the 
finger of derision so often in the direction 
of widows. And yet she took a certain 
pleasure in playing a half-careless and 
wholly cynical Juliet to Perey Roden’s 
gauche Romeo. She had no intention 
of marrying him, and yet she continued 
to encourage him even now that open 
war was declared between Cornish and 
the Malgamite-makers. Cornish had, in- 
deed, thanked Mrs. Vansittart for her as- 
sistance in the past in such a manner as 
to convey to her that she could hardly 
be of use to him in the future. He had 
magnified Ler good offices,and had warned 
her to beware of arousing Von Holzen’s 


anger. Indeed, her use of Percy Roden 
was at an end, and yet she would not let 
him go. Cornish was puzzled, and so 
was Dorothy. Perey Roden was grati- 
fied, and read the riddle by the light of 
his own vanity. Mrs. Vansittart was not 
perhaps the first woman to puzzle her 
neighbors by refusing to relinquish that 
which she did not want. She was not 
the first, perhaps, to nurse a subtle desire 
to play some part in the world rather 
than be left idle in the wings. So she 
played the part that came first and easiest 
to her hand—a woman’s natural part, of 
stirring up strife between men. 

She was therefore gratified when Von 
Holzen made his way slowly towards her 
through the crowd on the Kursaal ter- 
race one afternoon on the occasion of a 
Thursday concert. She was sitting alone 
in a far corner of the terrace, protected 
by a glass screen from the wind which 
ever blows at Scheveningen. She never 
mingled with the summer visitors at this 
popular Dutch resort—indeed, knew none 
of them. Von Holzen seemed to be sim- 
ilarly situated; but Mrs. Vansittart knew 
that he did not seek her out on that ac- 
count. He was not 2 man to do any- 
thing — much less be sociable—out of 
idleness. He only dealt with his fellow- 
beings when he had a use for them. 

She returned his grave bow with an 
almost imperceptible movement of the 
head, and for a moment they looked hard 
at each other. 

‘*Madame still lingers at the Hague,” 
he said. 

** As you see.” 

‘* And is the game worth the candle?” 

He laid his hand tentatively on a chair, 
and looked towards her with an interrog- 
ative glance. He would not, it appeared, 
sit down without her permission. And, 
womanlike, she gave it, with a shrug of 
one shoulder. A woman rarely refuses 
a challenge. 

‘* And is the game worth the candle?” 
he repeated. 

‘*One can only tell when it is played 
out,” was the reply; and Herr von Holzen 


* Begun in January number, 1898. 
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glanced quickly at the lady who made it. 
He turned away and listened to the mu- 
sic. An occasional concert was the one 
diversion he allowed himself at this time 
from his most absorbing occupation of 
making a fortune. He had probably a 
real love of music, which is not by any 
means given to the good only, or the vir- 
tuous. Indeed, it is the art most com- 
monly allied to vice. 

‘* By-the-way,” said Von Holzen, after 
a pause, ‘that paper which it pleased 
madame’s fantasy to possess at one time 
—is destroyed. Its teaching exists only 
in my unworthy brain.” 

He turned and looked at her with his 
slow smile, his measuring eyes. 

= Ah ” 

‘*Yes—so madame need give the ques- 
tion no more thought, and turn her full 
attention to her new—fancy.” 

Mrs. Vansittart was studying her pro- 
gramme, and did not look up or display the 
slightest interest in what he was saying. 

‘*Every event seems but to serve to 
strengthen our position,” went on Von 
Holzen, still half listening to the music. 
‘*Even the untimely death of Lord Fer- 
riby—which might at first have appeared 
a contre-temps. Cornish takes home the 
coffin by to-night’s mail, I understand. 
Men may come, madame, and men may 
go—but we go on forever. We are still 
prosperous— despite our friends. And 
Cornish is nonplussed. He does not know 
what to do next—and fate seems to be 
against him. He has no luck. We are 
manufacturing—day and night.” 

‘*You are interested in Mr. Cornish,” 
observed Mrs. Vansittart, coolly; and she 
saw a sudden gleam in Von Holzen’s 
eyes. After all, the man had a passion 
over which his control was insecure—the 
last, the longest of the passions—hatred. 
He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* He has forced himself upon our notice 
—unnecessarily, as the result has proved 
—only to find out that there is no stopping 
us.”” He could searcely control his voice 
as he spoke of Cornish, and looked away 
as if fearing to show the expression of his 
eyes. 

Mrs. Vansittart watched him with a cool 
little smile. Von Holzen had not come 
here to talk of Cornish. He had come 
on purpose to say something which he 
had not succeeded in saying yet, and she 
was not ignorant of this. She was going 
to make it as difficult as possible for him, 


so that when he at last said what he had 
come to say, she should know it, and per 
haps divine his motives. 

‘*Even now,” he continued, ‘‘ we have 
succeeded beyond our expectations. We 
are rich men, so that madame — need 
delay no longer.” He turned and looked 
her straight in the eyes. 

‘*T"—she inquired, with raised eye 
brows —‘‘need delay no longer — in 
what?” 

‘*In consummating the happiness of 
my partner, Percy Roden,” he was clever 
enough to say without being impertinent. 
‘*He-—or his banking account—is really 
worth the attention of any lady.” 

Mrs. Vansittart laughed, and, before 
answering, acknowledged stiffly the stilf 
salutation of a passer. ‘‘ Then it is sug- 
gested that I am waiting for Mr. Roden 
to be rich enough in order to marry 
him?” 

‘It is the talk of gossips and ser 
vants.” 

Mrs. Vansittart looked at him with an 
amused smile. Did he really know so 
little of the world as to take his informa 
tion from gossips and servants? 

‘** Ah,” she said, and that was all. She 
rose and made a little signal with her 
parasol to her coachman, who was waiting 
in the shadow of the Kursaal. As she 
drove home she wondered why Von 
Holzen was afraid that she should marry 
Percy Roden, who, as it happened, was 
coming to tea in Park Straat that even- 
ing. Mrs. Vansittart had not exactly in- 
vited him—not, at all events, that he was 
aware of. He was under the impression 
that he had himself proposed the visit. 

She remembered that he was coming, 
but gave no further thought to him. Al! 
her mind was, indeed, absorbed with 
thoughts of Von Holzen, whom she hated 
with the dull and deadly hatred of the 
helpless. The sight of him, the sound of 
his voice, stirred something within her 
that vibrated for hours, so that she could 
think of nothing else — could not even 
give her attention to the little incidents 
of daily life. She pretended to herself 
that she sought retribution —that she 
wished on principle to check a scoundrel 
in his successful career. The heart, how- 
ever, knows no principles; for these are 
created by and belong tothe mind, Which 
explains why many women seem to have 
no principles, and many virtuous persons 
no heart. 











RODEN’S 


Mrs. Vansittart went home to make a 
careful toilet pending the arrival of Percy 
Roden. She came down to the drawing- 
room, and stood idly at the window. 
‘“The talk of gossips and servants,” she 
repeated bitterly to herself. One of Von 
Holzen’s shafts, at all events, had gone 
And Percy Roden came into the 
room a few minutes afterwards. His 
manner had more assurance than when 
he had first made Mrs. Vansittart’s ac- 
quaintance. He had, perhaps, a trifle less 
respect for the room and its occupant. 
Mrs. Vansittart had allowed him to come 
nearer to her; and when a woman allows 
a man of whom she has a low opinion to 
come near to her, she trifles with her own 
self - respect, and does harm which, per- 
haps, may never be repaired. 

‘‘T was too busy to go to the concert 
this afternoon,” he said, sitting down in 
his loose-limbed way. His assumption 
that his absence had been noticed rather 
nettled his hearer. 

‘Ah! Were you not there?” she in- 
quired. 

He turned and looked at her with his 
curt laugh. ‘‘If I had been there, you 
would have known it,” he said. It was 
just one of those remarks—delivered in the 
half-mocking voice assumed in self-protec- 
tion—which Mrs. Vansittart had hitherto 
allowed to pass unchallenged. And now, 
quite suddenly, she resented the manner 
and the speech. 

‘* Indeed,” she said, with a subtle in- 
flection of tone which should have warn- 
ed him. But he was engaged in drawing 
down his cuffs. Many young men would 
know more of the world if they had no 
cuffs or collars to distract them. 

‘* Yes,” answered Roden; ‘“‘if I had 
gone to the concert, it would not have 
been for the music.” 

Percy Roden’s method of making love 
was essentially modern. He threw to 
Mrs. Vansittart certain scraps of patron- 
age and admiration, which she could pick 
up seriously and keep if she cared to. 
But he was not going to risk a wound to 
his vanity by taking the initiative too 
earnestly. Mrs. Vansittart, who was busy 
at the tea-table, set down a cup, and 
crossed the room towards him. 

‘* What do you mean, Mr. Roden?” she 
asked, slowly. 

He looked up with wavering eyes, and 
visibly lost color under her gaze. ‘‘ What 
do I mean?” 


home. 
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‘“Yes. What do you mean when you 
say that if you had gone to the concert 
it would not have been for the music; 
that if you had been there I should have 
known of your presence, and a hundred 
other—impertinences?” 

At first Roden thought that the way 
was being made easy for him as it is in 
books, as, indeed, it sometimes is in life, 
when it happens to be a way that is not 
worth the treading; but the last word 
stung him like a lash—as it was meant to 
sting. It was perhaps that one word that 
made him rise from his chair. 

‘“If you meant to object to anything 
that I may say, you should have done so 
long ago,” he said. ‘‘ Who was the first 
to speak at the hotel when I first came to 
the Hague? Which of us was it that kept 
the friendship up and cultivated it? Iam 
not blind. I could hardly be anything 
else, if I had failed to see what you have 
meant all along.” 

‘*What have I meant all along?” she 
asked, with a strange little smile. 

** Why, you have meant me to say such 
things as I have said, and perhaps mor@” 

‘* More—what can you mean?” 

She looked at him still with a smile, 
which he did not understand. And like 
many men he allowed his vanity to ex- 
plain things which his comprehension 
failed to elucidate. 

‘*Well,” he said, after a moment’s hes- 
itation, *‘ will you marry me?—there!” 

‘** No, Mr. Roden, I will not,’’ she an- 
swered promptly; and then suddenly her 
eyes flashed, at some recollection perhaps 
—at some thought connected with her 
happy past contrasted with this sordid, 
ignoble present. 

‘** You?” she cried. 


‘*Marry you?” 
‘* Why?” he asked, with a bitter little 
laugh. ‘‘ What is there wrong with me?” 
‘*T do not know what there is wrong 


with you. And I am not interested to 
inquire. But, so far as I am concerned, 
there is nothing right.” 

A woman’s answer after all—and one 
of those reasons which are no reasons, 
and yet rule the world. 

Roden looked at her, completely puz- 
zled. In a flash of thought he recalled 
Dorothy’s warning, and her incompre- 
hensible foresight. 

‘*Then,” he said, lapsing in his haste 
into the terse language of his every-day 
life and thought, ‘‘ what on earth have 
you been driving at all along?” 
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‘*T have been driving at Herr von Hol- 
zen and the Malgamite scheme. I have 
been helping Tony Cornish,” she an- 
swered. 

So Percy Roden quitted the house at 
the corner of Park Straat a wiser man, 
and perhaps he left a wiser woman in it. 

‘*My dear,” said Mrs. Vansittart to 
Marguerite Wade, long afterwards, when 
a friendship had sprung up and ripened 
between them—‘‘ my dear, never let a man 
ask you to marry him unless you mean 
to say yes. It will do neither of you any 
good.” 

And Marguerite, who never allowed 
another the last word, gave a shrewd lit- 
tle nod before she answered, ‘‘I always 
say no—before they ask me.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
ON THE QUEEN’S CANAL. 
“There’s not a crime— 

But takes its proper change still out in crime 

If once rung on the counter of this world.” 

CORNISH went back to the Hague im- 
mediately after Lord Ferriby’s funeral, 
because it has been decreed that for all 
men this large world shall sooner or later 
narrow down to one city, perhaps, or one 
village, or a single house. For a man’s 
life is always centred round a memory or 
a hope, and neither of those requires much 
space wherein to live. Tony Cornish’s 
world had narrowed to the Villa des 
Dunes on the sand hills of Scheveningen, 
and his mind’s eye was always turned in 
that direction. His one thought at this 
time was to protect Dorothy—to keep, if 
possible, the name she bore from haym 
and illfame. Each day that passed meant 
death to the Malgamite-workers. He 
could not delay. He dared not hurry. 
He wrote again to Percy Roden from 
London, amid the hurried preparations 
for the funeral, and begged lim to sever 
his connection with Von Holzen. 

‘*You will not have time,’ he wrote, ‘‘ to 
answer this before I leave for the Hague. 
I shall stay on the Toornoifeld as usual, 
and hope to arrive about nine o'clock to- 
morrow evening. I shall leave the hotel 
about a quarter past nine and walk down 
the right-hand bank of the Koninginne 
Gracht, and sbould like to meet you by 
the canal, where we can have atalk. I 
have many reasons to submit to your 
consideration why it will be expedient 
for you to come over to my side in this 


difference now, which I cannot well se: 
down on paper. And remember, that be 
tween men of the world, such as I sup- 
pose we may take ourselves to be, there 
is no question of one of us judging the 
other. Let me beg of you to consider 
your position in regard to the Malgamit: 
scheme—and meet me to-morrow night 
between the Malie Veld and the Achte: 
Weg about half past nine. I cannot see 
you at the works, and it would be better 
for you not to come to my hotel.” 

The letter was addressed to the Villa 
des Dunes, where Roden received it the 
next morning. Dorothy saw it,and guess- 
ed from whom it was, though she hardly 
knew her lover’s writing. He had adhered 
firmly to his resolution to keep himself in 
the background until he had finished the 
work he had undertaken.. He had not 
written to her; had scarcely seen her. 
Roden read the letter, and put it in his 
pocket without a word. It had touched 
his vanity. He had had few dealings 
with men of the standing and position of 
Cornish, and here was this peer’s nephew 
and peer’s grandson appealing to him as 
to a friend, classing him together witl 
himself as a man of the world. No man 
has so little discretion as a vain man. It 
is almost impossible for him to keep si 
lence when speech will make for his glo 
rification. 

Roden arrived at the works well pleased 
with himself, and found Von Holzen in 
their little office, put out, ill at ease, dom 
ineering. It was unfortunate, if you will 
Percy Roden was always ready to per- 
ceive his own ill fortune, and looked back 
later to this as one of his most untoward 
hours. Life, however, should surely con- 
sist of seizing the fortunate and fighting 
through the ill moments—else why should 
men have heart and nerve? 

In such humors as they found them- 
selves it did not take long for these two 
men to find a question upon which to 
differ. It was a mere matter of detail 
connected with the money at that time 
passing through their hands. 

‘Of course,” said Roden, in the course 
of a useless and trivial dispute — ‘‘ of 
course you think you know best, but you 
know nothing of finance—remember that. 
Everybody knows that it is I who have 
run that part of the business. Ask old 
Charles Wade, or White—or Cornish.” 

The argument had, in truth, been rather 
one-sided. For Roden had done all the 











*** you!’ 


talking, while Von Holzen looked at him 
with a quiet eye and a silent contempt 
that made him talk all the more. Von 
Holzen did not answer now, though his 
eye lighted at the mention of Cornish’s 
name. He merely looked at Roden with 
a smile, which conveyed as clearly as 
words Von Holzen’s suggestion that none 
of the three men named would be pre- 
pared to give Roden a very good charac- 
ter. 

‘*T had a letter, by-the-way, from Cor- 
nish this morning,” said Roden, lapsing 
into his grander manner, which Von Hol- 
zen knew how to turn to account. 

‘* Ah—bah !” he exclaimed, sceptically. 
And that lurking vanity of the inferior 
to lessen his own inferiority in the eyes 
of one who is his better did the rest. 

“If you don't believe me—there you 
are,” said Roden, throwing the letter upon 
the table—not ill pleased, in the heat of 
the moment, to show that he was a more 
important person than his companion 
seemed to think. 
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SHE CRIED. 


‘MARRY you?” 


Von Holzen read the letter slowly and 


thoughtfully. The fact that it was evi 
dently intended for Roden’s private eye 
did not seem to affect one or the other of 
these two men, who had travelled with 
difficulty along the road to fortune, only 
reaching their bourn at last with a light 
stock of scruples and a shattered code 
of honor. Then he folded it and handed 
it back. He was not likely to forget a 
word of it. 

‘*T suppose you will go,” he said. ‘‘It 
will be interesting to hear what he has to 
say. That letter is a confession of weak- 
ness.” 

In making which statement Von Hol- 
zen showed his own weak point. For, 
like many clever men, he utterly failed 
to give to women their place—the leading 
place—in the world’s history, as in the 
little histories of our daily lives. He 
never detected Dorothy between every 
line of Cornish’s letter, and thought that 
it had only been dictated by inability to 
meet the present situation, 
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“*T cannot very well refuse to go, since 
the fellow asks me,” said Roden, grandly. 
He might as well have displayed lis 
grandeur to a statue. If love is blind, 
self-love is surely half-witted as well; 
for it never sees nor understands that the 
world is fooling it. Roden failed to heed 
the significant fact that Von Holzen did 
not even ask him what line of conduct 
he intended to follow with regard to Cor- 
nish, nor seek in his autocratic way to 
instruct him on that point, but turned 
instead to other matters, and did not 
again refer to Cornish or the letter he had 
written. 

So the day wore on while Cornish im- 
patiently walked the deck of the steamer, 
ploughing its way across the North Sea, 
through showers and thunder-storms and 
those gray squalls that flit to and fro on 
the German Ocean. And some tons of 
Malgamite were made, while a manufac- 
turer or two of the grim product laid 
aside his tools forever, while the money 
flowed in, and Otto von Holzen thought 
out his deep silent plans over his vats 
and tanks and crucibles. And all the 
while those who write in the book of 
fate had penned the last decree. 

Cornish arrived punctually at the 
Hague. He drove to the hotel where he 
was known, where, indeed, he had never 
relinquished his room. There was no let- 
ter for him—no message from Percy Ro- 
den. But Von Holzen had unobtrusively 
noted his arrival at the station from the 
crowded retreat of the second-class wait- 
ing-room. 

The day had been a very hot one, and 
from canal and dike arose that strange 
sedgy odor which comes with the cool of 
night in all Holland. It is hardly dis- 
agreeable, and conveys no sense of un- 
healthiness. It seems merely to be the 
breath of still waters, and, in hot wea- 
ther, suggests very pleasantly the relief 
of Northern night. The Hague has two 
dominant smells. In winter, when the 
canals are frozen, the reek of burning 
peat is on the air, and in the summer the 
odor of slow waters. Cornish knew them 
both. He knew everything about this 
Old-World city, where the turning-point 
of his life had been fixed. It was desert- 
ed now. The great houses, the theatre— 
the show-places—were closed. The Toor- 
noifeld was empty. 

The hotel porter, aroused by the ad- 
vent of the traveller from an after-dinner 
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nap in his little glass box, spread out his 
hands with a gesture of surprise. 

‘The season is over,” he said. 
are empty. 
now?” 

Even the sentries at the end of the 
Korte Vorhout wore a holiday air of lax- 
ness and swung their rifles idly. Cor 
nish noticed that only half of the lamps 
were lighted. 

The banks of the Queen’s Canal are 
heavily shaded by trees, which, indeed, 
throw out their branches to meet above 
the weed-sown water. There is a broad 
thoroughfare on either side of the canal, 
though little traffic passes that way. 
These are two of the many streets of the 
Hague which seem to speak of a bygone 
day, when Holland played a greater part 
in the world’s history than she does at 
present, for the houses are bigger than 
the occupants must need, and the streets 
are too wide for the traffic passing through 
them. In the middle, the canal—a gloom) 
corridor beneath the trees—creeps noise 
lessly towards the sea. 

Cornish was before the appointed hour, 
and walked leisurely by the pathway be 
tween the trees and the canal. Soon the 
houses were left behind, and he passed 
the great open space called the Malie 
Veld. He had met no one since leaving 
the guard-house. It was a dark night, 
with no moon, but the stars were peeping 
through the riven clouds. 

‘*Unless he stands under a lamp, I 
shall not see him,” he said to himself, 
and lighted a cigar to indicate his where- 
abouts to Roden, should he elect to keep 
his appointment. When he had gone a 
few paces farther he saw some one com- 
ing towards him. There was a lamp 
half-way between them, and, as he ap- 
proached the light, Cornish recognized 
Roden. There was no mistaking the 
long loose stride. 

‘“*T wonder,” said Cornish, ‘‘if this is 
going to be the end of Roden’s Corner?” 

And he went forward to meet the finan- 
cier. 

‘*T was afraid you would not come,” 
he said, in a voice that was friendly 
enough; for he was a man of the world, 
and in that which is called Society (with 
a capital letter) had rubbed elbows all 
his life with many who had no better 
reputation than Percy Roden, and some 
who deserved a worse. 

‘*Ok, I don't mind coming,” answered 
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Roden, ‘‘ because I did not want to keep 
you waiting here in the dark. But it is 
no good, I tell you that at the outset.” 

‘* And nothing I can say will alter your 
decision?” 

‘*Nothing. A man does not get two 
such chances as this in his lifetime. I 
am not going to throw this one away for 
the sake of a sentiment.” 

‘*Sentiment hardly describes the case,” 
said Cornish, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Do you 
mean to tell me that you do not care 
about all these deaths—about these poor 
devils of Malgamiters?” 

And he looked hard at his companion 
beneath the lamp. 

‘““Notad n,” answered Roden. ‘‘I 
have been poor—you haven't. Why, man, 
I have starved inside a good coat. You 
don’t know what that means.” 

Cornish looked at him,and said nothing. 
There was no mistaking the man’s sincer- 
ity—nor the manner in which his voice 
suddenly broke when he spoke of hunger. 

‘*Then there are only two things left 
for me to do,” said Cornish, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection. ‘* Ask your sister to 
marry me first,and smash you up after- 
wards.” 

Roden, who was smoking, threw 
cigarette away. 


his 


‘** You mean to do both these things?” 

** Both.” 

Roden looked at him. 
lips to speak, but suddenly leapt back. 

‘* Look out!” he eried, and had barely 
time to point over Cornish’s shoulder. 

Cornish swung round on his heel. 


He opened his 


He 
belonged to a school and generation 
which, with all its faults, has, at all events, 
the redeeming quality of courage. He 
had long learnt to say the right thing, 
which effectually teaches men to do the 
right thing also. He saw some one run- 
ning towards him, noiselessly, in rubber 
shoes. He had no time to think, and 
scarce a moment in which to act, for the 
man was but two steps away with an up- 
raised arm, and in the lamp-light there 
flashed the gleam of steel. 

Cornish concentrated his attention on 
the upraised arm, seizing it with both 
hands and actually swinging his assail- 
ant off his legs. He knew in an instant 
who it was, without needing to recognize 
the smell of Malgamite. This was Otto 
von Holzen, who had not hesitated to state 
his opinion —that it is often worth a man’s 
while to kill another. 
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While his feet were still off the ground 
Cornish let him go, and he staggered away 
into the darkness of the trees. Cornish, 
who was lithe and quick, rather than of 
great physical force, recovered his balance 
in a moment, and turned to face the trees. 
He knew that Von Holzen would come 
back. He distinetly hoped that he would. 
For man is essentially the first of the 
‘‘oame”’ animals, and beneath fine clothes 
there nearly always beats a heart ready, 
quite suddenly, to snatch the fearful joy 
of battle. 

Von Holzen did not disappoint him, 
but came flying on silent feet, like seme 
beast of prey, from the darkness. Cornish 
had played half-back for his school not 
so many years before. He collared Von 
Holzen low, and let him go, with a cruel 
skill, heavily on his head and shoulder. 
Not a word had been spoken, and, in the 
stillness of the summer night, each could 
hear the other breathing. 

Roden stood quite still. He could searce- 
ly distinguish the antagonists. His own 
breath came whistling through his teeth. 
His white face was ghastly and twitching 
His sleepy eyes were awake now, and star- 
ing. 

Each charge had left Cornish nearer to 
the canal. He was standing now quite 
atthe edge. Hecould smell, but he could 
not see the water, and dared not turn his 
head to look. There is no railing here, as 
there is nearer the town. 

In a moment Von Holzen was on his 
feet again. In the dark, mere inches are 
much equalized between men—but Von 
Holzen had a knife. Cornish, who held 
nothing in his hands, knew that he was at 
a fatal disadvantage. 

Again Von Holzen ran at him with his 
arm outstretched for a swinging stab. 
Cornish, in a flash of thought, recognized 
that he could not meet this. He stepped 
neatly aside. Von Holzen attempted to 
stop—stumbled—half-recovered himself, 
and fell headlong into the canal. 

In a moment Cornish and Roden were 
at the edge, peering into the darkness. 
Cornish gave a breathless laugh. 

‘* We shall have to fish him out,” he 
said. 

And he knelt down, ready to give a 
hand to Von Holzen. But the water, 
smooth again now, was not stirred by so 
much as a ripple. 

‘* Suppose he can swim?” muttered Ro- 
den, uneasily. 
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And they waited in a breathless silence. 

There was something horrifying in the 

single splash and then the stillness. 

‘*Gad!” whispered Cornish. ‘‘ Where 
is he?” 

Roden struck a match, and held it in- 
side his hat so as to form a sort of lan- 
tern, though the air was still enough. 
Cornish did the same, and they held the 
lights out over the water, throwing the 
feeble rays right across the canal. 

‘‘He cannot have swum away,” he 
said. 

‘*Von Holzen,” he cried out, cautious- 
ly, after another pause. ‘* Von Holzen 

where are you?” 

But there was no answer. 

The surface of the canal was quite still 
and glassy in those parts that were not 
covered by the close-lying duck - weed. 
The water crept stealthily, slimily, tow- 
ards the sea. 

The two men held their breath and 
waited. Cornish was kneeling at the 
edge of the water, peering over. 

‘Where is he?” he repeated. 
Roden, where is he?” 

And Roden, in a hoarse voice, answer- 
ed at length, ‘‘He is in the mud at the 
bottom—head downwards.” 


“Gad! 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
AT THE CORNER. 


L’homme s’agite et Dieu le mene. 


THE two men on the edge of the canal 


waited and listened again. It seemed 
still possible that Von Holzen had swum 
away in the darkness-—had perhaps land- 
ed safely and unperceived on the other 
side. 

‘*This,” said Cornish at length, ‘is a 
police affair. Will you wait here while 
I go and fetch them?” 

But Roden made no answer, and in the 
sudden silence Cornish heard the eerie 
sound of chattering teeth. Percy Roden 
had morally collapsed. His mind had 
long been at a great tension, and this 
shock had unstrung him. Cornish seized 
him by the arm, and held him while he 
shook like a leaf and swayed heavily. 

‘*Come, man,” said Cornish, kindly 
‘*come, pull yourself together.” 

He held him steadily and patiently un- 
til the shaking ceased. 

“Tl go,” said Roden at length. 
couldn't stay here alone.” 

And he staggered away towards the 
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Hague. It seemed hours before he came 
back. A carriage rattled past Cornis) 
while he waited there, and two foot-pas 
sengers paused for a moment to look at 
him with some suspicion. 

At last Roden returned, accompanied by 
a police official—a phlegmatic Dutehman 
who listened to the story in silence. He 
shook his head at Cornish’s suggestion, 
made in halting Dutch mingled with 
German, that Von Holzen had swum 
away in the darkness. 

‘* No,” said the officer; ‘‘ I know these 
canals—and this above all others. They 
will find him, planted in the mud at the 
bottom, head downward like atulip. The 
head goes in and the hands are powerle&, 
for they only grasp soft mud like a fresh 
junket.” He drew his short sword from 
its sheath and scratched a deep mark in 
the gravel. Then he turned to the near- 
est tree and madea noteli on the bark 
with the blade. ‘* There is nothing to be 
done to-night,” he said, piilosophically. 
‘There are men engaged in dredging the 
eanal. I will set them to work at dawn 
before the world is astir. In the mean 
time’’—he paused to return his sword to 
its seabbard—‘‘in the mean time I must 
have the names and residence of these 
gentlemen. It is not for me to believe or 
disbelieve their story.” 

‘*Can you go home alone? Are you 
all right now?” Cornish asked Roden, as 
he walked away with him towards the 
Villa des Dunes. 

‘* Yes, I can go home alone,” he an- 
swered, and walked on by himself, un- 
steadily. Cornish watched him, and, be 
fore he had gone twenty yards, Roden 
stopped. 

‘* Cornish!” he shouted. 

“Yes.” And they walked towards 
each other. 

‘*T did not know that Von Holzen was 
there. You will believe that?” 

‘* Yes, I will believe that,’ answered 
Cornish. 

And they parted a second time. Cor- 
nish walked slowly back to the hotel. 
He limped a little, for Von Holzen had in 
the struggle kicked him on the ankle. He 
suddenly felt very tired, but was not 
shaken. On the contrary, he felt re- 
lieved, as if that which he had been at- 
tempting so long had been suddenly taken 
from his hands and consummated by a 
higher power with whom all responsibil- 
ity rested. He went to bed with a me- 
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chanical deliberation,and slept instantly. 
The daylight was streaming into the win 
dow when he awoke. 
heavily at the Hague 
—and Cornish awoke with all his sense: 
about him at the opening of his bedroom 


No one sleeps very 
no one knows why 


door. Roden had come in and was stand- 
ing by the bedside. His eyes had a sleep- 
less look. He looked, indeed, as if he had 
been up all night and had just had a bath. 

‘**T say,” he said, in his hollow voice— 
“T say, get up. They have found him— 
and we are wanted. We have to go and 
identify him—and all that.” 


RODEN WERE AT THE EDGE.” 


While Cornish was dressing, Roden 
sat heavily down on a chair near the 
window. 

‘*Hope you'll stick by me,” he said, 
and pausing, stretched out his hand to 
the washing-stand to pour himself out a 
glass of water—‘‘I hope you'll stick by 
me. I’mso confoundedly shaky. Don’t 
know what it is—look at my hand.” He 
held out his hand, which shook like a 
drunkard’s, 

‘“That is only nerves,” said Cornish, 
who was ever optimistic and cheerful. 
He was too wise to weigh carefully his 
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events. ‘‘That is nothing. You have 
not slept, I expect.” 

‘*No; I've been thinking. I say, Cor- 
nish—you must stick by me—I have been 
thinking. What am I to do with the 
Malgamiters? Iecannot manage the devils 
as Von Holzen did. I’m—I'ma bit afraid 
of them, Cornish.” 

** Oh, that will be all right. Why, we 
have Wade, and can send for White if we 
want him. Do not worry yourself about 
that. What you want is breakfast. Have 
you had any?” 

‘‘No. I left the house before Dorothy 
was awake or the servants were down. 
She knows nothing. Dorothy and I have 
not hit it off lately.” 

Cornish made no answer. He was 
ringing the bell, and ordered coffee when 
the waiter came. ‘* Haven't met any in- 
cident in life yet,” he said, cheerfully, 
‘that seemed to justify missing meals.” 

The incident that awaited them was 
not, however, a pleasant one, though the 
magistrate in attendance afforded a cour- 
teous assistance in the observance of neces- 
sary formalities. Both men made a de- 
position before him. 

‘*I know something,” he said to Cor- 
nish, ‘‘of this Malgamite business. We 
have had our eye upon Von Holzen for 
some time—if only on account of the 
death-rate of the city.” 

They breathed more freely when they 
were out in the street. Cornish made 
some unimportant remark, which the 
other did not answer. So they walked 
on in silence. Presently Cornish glanced 
at his companion, and was startled at the 
sight of his facee—which was gray, and 
glazed all over with perspiration, as an 
actor's face may sometimes be at the end 
of a great act. Then he remembered that 
Roden had not spoken for a long time. 

‘* What is the matter?” he asked. 

‘*Didn’t you see?” gasped Roden. 

** See what?” 

‘The things they had laid on the table 
beside him. The things they found in 
his hands and his pockets.” 

“The knife, you mean,” said Cornish, 
whose nerves were worthy of the blood 
that flowed in his veins, ‘‘and some let- 
ters?” 

‘Yes; the knife was mine. Every- 
body knows it. It is an old dagger that 
has always lain on a table in the draw- 
ing-room at the Villa des Dunes.” 
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‘*T have never been in the drawing 
room at the Villa des Dunes except once 
by lamp-light,” said Cornish, indiffer- 
ently. 

Roden turned and looked at him, with 
eyes still dull with fear. ‘And among 
the letters was the one you wrote to me. 
making the appointment, He must have 
stolen it from the pocket of my office 
coat, which I never wear while I am 
working.” 

Cornish was nodding his head slowly. 
“T see,” he said at length—‘‘I see. It 
was a pretty ‘coup.’ To kill me and fix 
the crime on you—and hang you?” 

* Yes,” said Roden, with a sudden 
laugh, which neither forgot to his dying 
day. 

They walked on in silence. For there 
are times in nearly every man’s life when 
events seem suddenly to outpace thought, 
and we can only act as seems best at the 
moment; times when the babbler is still 
and the busy body at rest; times when the 
cleverest of us must recognize that the 
long and short of it all is that man agi 
tates himself and God leads him, At the 
corner of the Vyverberg they parted 
Cornish to return to his hotel, Roden to 
go back to the works. His carriage was 
awaiting him in a shady corner of the 
Binnenhof. For Roden had his carriage 
now, and, like many possessing suddenly 
such a vehicle, spent much time and 
thouglit in getting his money’s worth out 
of it. 

‘Tf you want me, send for me, or come 
to the hotel,” were Cornish’s last words, 
as he shut the successful financier into 
his brougham. 

At the hotel Cornish found Mr. Wade 
and Marguerite lingering over a_ late 
breakfast. 

‘*You look,” said Marguerite, ‘‘as if 
you had been up to something.” She 
glanced at him shrewdly, with her light 
laugh. ‘‘Have you smashed Roden’s 
Corner?” she asked. suddenly. 

‘* Yes,” answered Cornish, turning to 
Mr. Wade, ‘‘ and if you will come out into 
the garden, I will tell you how it has been 
done. Monsieur Creil said that the paper- 
makers could begin supplying themselves 
with Malgamite at a day’s notice. We 
must give them that notice this morn- 
ing.” 

Mr. Wade, who was never hurried and 
never late, paused at the open window to 
light his cigar before following Margue- 
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rite. ‘‘ Ah,” he said, placidly, ‘‘ then for- 
tune must have favored you, or something 
has happened to Von Holzen.” 

Cornish knew that it was useless to at- 
tempt to conceal anything whatsoever 
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hands, without explaining her sudden ar 
rival. 

‘‘Is Perey here?” she asked Cornish. 
‘‘Have you seen him this morning?” 

‘** He is not here, but I parted from him 
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‘‘WHAT AM I TO DO WITH THE MALGAMITERS?” 


from the discerning Marguerite, so—in 
the quiet garden of the hotel, where the 
doves murmur sleepily on the tiles and 
the breeze only stirs the flowers and 
shrubs sufficiently to disseminate their 
scents—he told father and daughter the 
end of Roden’s Corner. 

They were still in the garden, an hour 
later, writing letters and telegrams, and 
making arrangements to meet this new 
turn in events, when Dorothy Roden 
came down the iron steps from the ve- 
randa, 

She hurried towards them, and shook 


a couple of hours ago on the Vyverberg. 
He was going down to the works.” 

‘Then he never got there,” said Doro- 
thy. ‘‘I have had nearly all the Malga- 
miters at the Villa des Dunes. They are 
in open rebellion, and if Perey had been 
there they would have killed him. They 
have heard a report that Herr von Holzen 
is dead—is it true?” 

‘Yes. Von Holzen is dead.” 

‘* And they broke into the office. They 
got at the books. They found out the 
profits that have been made, and they 
are perfectly wild with fury. They 
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would have wrecked the Villa des Dunes, 
but 

‘*—But they were afraid of you, my 
dear,” said Mr. Wade, filling in the blank 
that Dorothy left. 

** Ves.” she admitted. 

** Well played!” muttered Marguerite, 
with shining eyes. 

Cornish had 
away his papers. 

“IT will go 


= 


risen, and was folding 


down to the works,” he 
said. 

‘*But you cannot go there alone,” put 
in Dorothy, quickly. 

‘He will not need to do that,” said 
Mr. Wade, throwing the end of his cigar 
into the bushes and rising heavily from 
his chair. 

Marguerite looked at her father with a 
little upward jerk of the head and a light 
in her eyes. It was quite evident that 
she approved of the old gentleman. 

‘* He’s a game old thing,” she said, aside 
to Dorothy, while her father collected his 
papers. 

* Your brother has probably been warned 
in time, and will not go near the works,” 
said Cornish to Dorothy. ‘* He was more 
than prepared for such an emergency; 
for he told me himself that he was half 
afraid of the men. He is almost sure to 


come to me here—in fact, he promised to 
do so if he wanted help.” 
Dorothy looked at lim, and said no- 


thing. The world would be a simpler 
dwelling-place if those who, for one rea- 
son or another, cannot say exactly what 
they mean would but keep silence. 

Cornish told her hurriedly what had 
happened twelve hours ago on the bank 
of the Queen's Canal, and the thought of 
the misspent, crooked life that had ended 
in the black waters of that sluggish tide- 
way made them all silent fora while. For 
death is in itself dignified, and demands 
respect for all with whom le has dealings. 
Many attain the distinction of vice in life, 
while more only reach the mere medioc- 
rity of foolishness; but in death all are 
equally dignified. We may, indeed, as- 
sume that we shall, by dying, at last com- 
mand the respect of even our nearest re- 
lations and dearest friends—for a week or 
two, until they forget us. 

“He was a clever man,” commented 
Mr. Wade, shutting up his gold pencil- 
case and putting it in the pocket of his 
comfortable waistcoat. ‘‘ But clever men 
are rarely happy—” 
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‘And clever women—never,” added 
Marguerite—that shrewd seeker after the 
last word. 

While they were still speaking, Percy 
Roden came hurriedly down the steps 
He was pale and tired, but his eye had a 
light of resolution in it. He held his 
head up and looked at Cornish with a 
steady glance. It seemed that the vague 
danger which he had anticipated so ner 
vously had come at last, and that he stood 
like a man in the presence of it. 

‘It is all up,” he said. ‘* They have 
found the books; they have understood 
them; and they are wrecking the place.” 

‘They are quite welcome to do that,” 
said Cornish. 

Mr. Wade, who wasal ways businesslike, 
had reopened his writing-case when he 
saw Roden, and now came forward to 
hand him a written paper. 

‘*That is a copy,” he said, ‘‘ of the tele 
gram we have sent to Creil. He can come 
here and select what men he wants—the 
steady ones and the skilled workmen. 
With man we will hand him a 
check in trust. The others can take their 
money—and go,” 

‘And drink themselves to death as 
expeditiously as they think fit,” added 
Cornish, the philanthropist — the fash 
ionable drawing-room champion of tle 
masses. 

‘*T got back here through the Wood,” 
said Perey Roden, who was still breath- 
Jess, as if he had been hurrying. ‘‘ One 
of them, a Swede, came to warn me. They 
are looking for me in the town—a hun 
dred and twenty of them, and not one who 
cares that ’’—he paused, and gave a snap 
of the fingers—*‘ for his life or the law. 
Both railway stations are watched, and all 
the steamboat stations on the canals; they 
will kill me if they catch me.” 

His eyes wavered, for there is nothing 
more terrifying than the avowed hostility 
of a mass of men, and no law grimmer 
than lynch-law. Yet he held up his head 
with a queer pride in his danger—some 
touch of that subtle sense of personal dis- 
tinction which seems to reach the heart of 
the victim of an accident, or of a prisoner 
in the dock. 

“If I had not met that Swede I should 
have gone on to the works, and they would 
have pulled me to pieces there,” continued 
Roden. ‘I donot know how I am to get 
away from the Hague, or where I shall 
be safe in the whole world; but the money 
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is at Hamburg and Antwerp. The money 
is safe enough.” 

He gave a laugh and threw back his 
head. His hearers looked at him in a sort 
of wonder, and Mr. Wade alone under- 
stood his thoughts. For the banker had 
dealt with money-makers all his life, and 
knew that to many men money is a god, 
and the mere possession of it dearer to 
them than life itself. 

“If you stay here, in my room up- 
stairs,” said Cornish, ‘‘I will go down to 
the works now. And this evening I will 
try and get you away from the Hague— 
and from Europe.” 

‘* And I will go to the Villa des Dunes 
again,” added Dorothy, ‘‘and pack your 
things.” : 

Marguerite had risen also, and was 
moving towards the steps. 

‘“Where are you going?” asked her 
father. 

‘*To the Villa des Dunes,” she replied, 
and turning to Dorothy, added, ‘‘I will 
take some clothes and stay with you there 
until things straighten themselves out a 
bit.” 

** Why?” 

‘* Because I cannot let you go there 
alone.” 

‘* Why not?” asked Dorothy. 

‘‘Because—I am not that sort,” said 
Marguerite, and turning, she ascended the 
iron steps. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
ROUND THE CORNER. 


“Les heureux ne rient pas; ils sourient.” 


Soon after Mr. Wade and Cornish had 
quitted their carriage, on that which is 
known as the New Scheveningen Road, 
and were walking across the dunes to the 
Malgamite works, they met a policeman 
running towards them. 

‘*It is,” he answered, breathlessly, to 
their inquiries—‘“ it is the English chem- 
ical works on the dunes, which have 
caught fire. Iam hurrying to the artil- 
lery station to telegraph for the fire-en- 
gines; but it will be useless. It will all 
be over in half an hour—by this wind 
and after so much dry weather; see the 
black smoke, Excellencies.” 

And the man pointed towards a column 
of smoke, blown out over the sand hills 
by the strong wind characteristic of these 
flat coasts. Then, with a hurried saluta- 
tion, he ran on. 
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Cornish and Mr. Wade proceeded more 
leisurely on their way; for the banker 
was not of a build to hurry even to a fire. 
Before they had gone far they perceived 
another man coming across the dunes 
towards the Hague. As he approached, 
Cornish recognized the man known as 
Uncle Ben. He was shambling along on 
unsteady legs, and carried his earthly be- 
longings in a canvas sack of doubtful 
cleanliness. The recognition was ‘ap- 
parently mutual; for Uncle Ben devi- 
ated from his path to come and speak to 
them. 

‘*Tt’s me, mister,’ he said to Cornish, 
not disrespectfully. ‘* And I don’t mind 
tellin’ yer that I’m makin’ myself scarce. 
That place is gettin’ a bit too hot for me. 
They’re just pulling it down and makin’ 
a bonfire of it. And if you or Mr. Roden 
goes there they'll just take and chuck 
yer on top of it—and that’s God’s truth. 
They’re a rough lot, some of them, and 
they don’t distinguish tween you and Mr. 
Roden like as Ido. Soddim and Gomor- 
rer, say. Soddimand Gomorrer! There 
won't be nothin’ left of yer in half an 
hour.”’ And he turned and shook a dirty 
fist towards the rising smoke, which was 
all that remained of the Malgamite works. 
He hurried on a few paces, then stopped 
and laid down his bag. He ran back, 
calling out ‘‘ Mister!” as he neared Cor- 
nish and Mr. Wade. ‘‘I don’t mind tell- 
ing yer,” he said to Cornish, with a ludi- 
crous precautionary look round the desert- 
ed dunes, to make sure that he would not 
be overheard; for he was sober, and con- 
sequently stupid—‘‘I don’t mind telling 
yer—seeing as I’m makin’ myself scarce, 
and for the sake o’ Miss Roden, who has 
always been a good friend to me— as 
there’s a hundred and twenty of ’em look- 
ing for Mr. Roden at this minute, mean- 
in’ to twist his neck; and what’s worse, 
there’s others—men of eddication like 
myself—who has gone to the authorities 
to get a warrant out against him for false 
pretences, or murder, or something. And 
they'll get it, too, with the story they’ve 
got to tell, and them poor devils planted 
thick as taters in the cheap corner of the 
cemetry. I’ve warned yer, mister.” Uncle 
Ben expectorated with much emphasis, 
looked towards the Malgamite works with 
a dubious shake of the head, and went on 
his way, muttering, ‘‘Soddim and Go- 
morrer.” 

His hearers walked on over the sand 
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hills towards the smoke, of which the 
pungent odor, still faintly suggestive of 
sealing-wax, reached their nostrils. At 
the top of a high dune, surmounted with 
considerable difficulty, Mr. Wade stopped. 
Cornish stood beside him, and from that 
point of vantage they saw the last of the 
Malgamite works. Amid the flames and 
smoke the forms of men flitted hither and 
thither, adding fuel to the fire. 

‘They are, at all events, doing the 
business thoroughly,” said the banker. 
‘* And there is nothing to be gained by 
our disturbing them at it—and a good 
deal to be lost—namely, our lives. There 
is nothing heroic about me, Tony. Let 
us go back.” 

But Mr. Wade returned to the Hague 
alone; for Cornish had matters of impor- 
tance requiring his attention. It was 
now doubly necessary to get Roden safely 
away from Holland, and with the neces- 
sity increased the difficulty. For Holland 
is a small country, well watched, highly 
civilized. Cornish knew that it would be 
next to impossible for Roden to leave the 
country by rail or road. There remained, 
therefore, the sea. Cornish had, during 
his sojourn at the humble “Swan,” at 
Scheveningen, made certain friends there. 
And it was to the old village under the 
dunes, little known to visitors, and a place 
apart from the fashionable bathing resort, 
that he went in his difficulty. He spent 
nearly the whole day in these narrow 
streets ; indeed, he lunched at the ‘‘Swan ” 
in company of a seafaring gentleman 
clad in soft blue flannel, and addicted to 
the medizval coiffure still affected in 
certain parts of Zeeland. 

From this quiet retreat Cornish also 
wrote a note to Dorothy at the Villa des 
Dunes, informing her of Roden’s new 
danger, and warning her not to at- 
tempt to communicate with her brother, 
or even send him his baggage. In the 
afternoon Cornish made a few purchases, 
which he duly packed in a sailor’s kit- 
bag, and at nightfall Roden arrived on 
foot. 

The weather was squally, as it often is 
in August on these coasts; indeed, the 
summer seemed to have come to an end 
before its time. 

‘‘It is raining like the deuce,” said 
Roden, ‘‘and I am wet through, though 
I came under the trees of the Oude 
Weg.” 

He spoke with his usual suggestion of 
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a grievance, which made Cornish answe; 
him rather curtly. 

‘** We shall be wetter before we get on 
board.” 

It was raining when they quitted the 
modest ‘‘Swan,” and hurried through thx 
sparsely lighted, winding streets. Cor 
nish had borrowed two oil-skin coats ani 
caps, which at once disguised them and 
protected them from the rain. Any 
passer-by would have taken them for 
couple of fishermen going about thei: 
business. But there were few in th« 
streets. 

‘* Why are you doing all this for me?” 
asked Roden, suddenly. 

‘To avoid a scandal,” replied Cornish, 
truthfully enough; for he had been 
brought up in a school where the lon- 
gevity of scandal is thoroughly under- 
stood. 

The wide stretch of sand was entirely 
deserted when they emerged from the 
narrow streets and gained the summit of 
the sea-wall. A thunder-storm was grow] 
ing in the distance, and every moment 
a flash of thin summer lightning shim- 
mered on the horizon. The wind was 
strong, as it nearly always is here, and 
a shallow white surf stretched seaward 
across the flats. The sea roared continu- 
ously, without that rise and fall of the 
breakers which marks a deeper coast, and 
from the face of the water there arose a 
filmy mist—part foam, part phosphores 
cence. 

As Roden and Cornish passed the little 
light-house two policemen emerged from 
the shadow of the wall and watched 
them, half suspiciously. 

‘** Good-evening,” said one of them. 

‘* Good -evening,” answered Cornish, 
mimicking the singsong accent of the 
Scheveningen streets. 

They walked on in silence. 

‘“Gad!” ejaculated Roden, when the 
danger seemed to be past, and they could 
breathe again. 

They went down a flight of steps to 
the beach, and stumbled across the soft 
sand towards the sea. One or two boats 
were lying out in the surf—heavy Dutch 
fishing - boats, known technically as 
‘*‘ pinks,” flat - bottomed, round - prowed, 
keelless—heavy and ungainly vessels, but 
strong as wood and iron and good work- 
manship could make them. Some seemed 
to be afloat, others bumped heavily and 
continuously, while a few lay stolidly 
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on the ground with the waves breaking 
right over them as over rocks. 

"The noise of the sea was so great that 
Cornish touched his companion’s arm and 
pointed, without speaking, to one of the 
vessels where a light twinkled feebly 
through the spray breaking over her. It 
seemed to be the only vessel preparing to 
go to sea on the high tide, and, in truth, 
the weather looked anything but encour- 
aging. 

‘‘ How are we going to get on board?” 
shouted Roden, amid the roar of the 
waves. 

‘‘ Walk,” answered Cornish, and he 
led the way into the sea. Hampered as 
they were by their heavy oil-skins, their 
progress was slow, although the water 
barely reached their knees. The Three 
Brothers was bumping when they reached 
her and clambered on board over the bluff 
sides, sticky with salt water and tar. 

‘‘She’ll be afloat in ten minutes,” said 
a man in oil-skins, who helped them over 
the low bulwarks. He spoke good Eng- 
lish, and seemed to have learned some of 
the taciturnity of the seafaring portion of 
that nation with their language; for he 
went aft to the tiller without more words, 
and took his station there. 

Roden seated himself on the rail and 
looked back towards Scheveningen. Cor- 
nish stood beside him in silence. The 
spray broke over them continuously, and 
the boat rolled and bumped in such a 
manner that it was impossible to stand or 
even sit without holding on to the clumsy 
rigging. 

The lights of Scheveningen were 
stretched out in a line before them; the 
light-house winked a glaring eye that 
seemed to stare over their heads far out 
to sea. The summer lightning showed 
the sands to be bare and deserted. There 
were no unusual lights on the sea-wall. 
The Kurhaus and the hotels were illumi- 
nated and gay. The shore took no heed of 
the sea to-night. 

‘* We've succeeded,” said Roden,curtly ; 
and quite suddenly he rolled over in a 
faint at Cornish’s feet. 

The next morning Dorothy received a 
letter at the Villa des Dunes, posted the 
evening before by Cornish at Scheven- 
ingen. 

‘*We hope to get away to-night,” he 
wrote, ‘‘in the ‘pink’ the Three Bro- 
thers. Our intention is to knock about 
the North Sea until we find a suitable 
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vessel—either a sailing-ship trading be- 
tween Norway and Spain on its way 
south, or a steamer going direct from 
Hamburg to South America. When I 
have seen your brother safely on board 
one of these vessels, I shall return in the 
Three Brothers to Scheveningen. She is 
a small boat and has a large white patch 
of new canvas at the top of her mainsail. 
So if you see her coming in, or waiting 
for the tide, you may conclude that your 
brother is in safety.” 

Later in the day Mr. Wade called, hav- 
ing driven from the Hague very comfort- 
ably in an open carriage with a large 
cigar. 

‘* The house,” he said, placidly, ‘‘ is still 
watched, but I have no doubt that Tony 
has outwitted them all. Creil arrived 
last night, and seems a capable man. He 
tells me that half of the Malgamiters are 
in jail at the Hague for intoxication and 
uproariousness last night. He is select- 
ing those he wants, and the rest he will 
send to their homes. So we are balancing 
our affairs very comfortabl y—and if there 
is anything I can do for you, Miss Roden, 
I am at your command.” 

‘**Oh, Dorothy is all right,” said Mar- 
guerite, rather hurriedly; and when her 
father took his leave, she slipped her hand 
within his solid arm and walked with 
him across the sand towards the carriage. 

‘* Haven’t you seen,” she asked—‘* you 
old stupid!—that Dorothy is all right? 
Tony is in love with her.” 

‘‘ No,” replied the banker, rather hum- 
bly. ‘‘No, my dear. I am afraid I had 
not noticed it.” 

Marguerite pressed his arm, not unkind- 
ly. ‘‘ You can’t help it,” she explained. 
‘*You are only a man, you know.” 

The following days were quiet enough 
at the Villa des Dunes, and it is in quiet 
days that a friendship ripens best. The 
two girls left there scarcely expected to. 
hear of Cornish’s return for some days; 
but they fell into the habit of walking tow- 
ards the sea whenever they went out-of- 
doors, and spent many afternoon hours 
on the dunes. During these hours Dor- 
othy had many confidential and lively 
conversations with her new-found friend. 
Indeed, confidence and gayety were so be- 
wilderingly mingled that Dorothy did not 
always understand her. 

One afternoon, three days after the de- 
parture of Percy Roden, when Von Hol- 
zen was buried, and the authorities had 
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expressed themselves content with the 
verdict that he had come accidentally by 
his death, Marguerite’ took occasion to 
congratulate herself, and all concerned, 
on the fact that what she vaguely called 
‘‘things” were beginning to straighten 
themselves out. 

‘*We are round the corner,” she said, 
decisively. ‘‘ And now papa and I shall 
go home again, and Miss Williams will 
come back. Miss Williams—oh, lor! 
She is one of those women who have a 
poker inside them instead of a heart. You 
know the sort, Dorothy. They live for 
moral appearances— presumably because 
all other appearances have longed ceased 
to live forthem. And papa will trot out 
his young men—likely young men from 
the city. Papa married the bank, you 
know. And he wants me to marry an- 
other bank, and live gorgeously ever after- 
wards. Poor old dear!” 

‘*T think he would rather you were 
happy than gorgeous,” said Dorothy, 
with a laugh, who had seen some of the 
honest banker’s perplexity with regard to 
this most delicate financial affair. 

‘*Perhaps he would. At all events, he 
does his best—his level best. He has tried 
at least fifty of these gentle swains since 
I came back from Dresden—red hair and 
a temper, black hair and an excellent 
opinion of one’s self, fair hair and stu- 
pidity. But they wouldn't do—they 
wouldn’t do, Dorothy!” 

Marguerite paused, and made a series 
of holes in the sand with her walking- 
stick. 

‘* There was only one,” she said, quiet- 
ly, at length. ‘‘I suppose there is al- 
ways—only one—for women, eh, Doro- 
thy?” 

‘*IT suppose so,” answered Dorotliy, 
looking straight in front of her. 

Marguerite was silent for a while, 
looking out to sea with a queer little 
twist of the lips that made her look old- 
er—almost a woman. One could imagine 
what she would be like when she was 
middle-aged, or quite old perhaps. 

‘*He would have done,” she said. 
‘*Quite easily, hands down. He was a 
million times cleverer than the rest—a 
million times...well, he was quite differ- 
ent, I don’t know how. But he was pa- 
ternal. He thought he was much too old, 
so he didn’t try—” 


, 


She broke off with a light laugh, and 
her confidential manner was gone in a 
flash. She stuck her stick firmly into 
the ground, and threw herself back on the 
soft sand. 

**So!” she cried, gayly. ‘‘ Vogue la ga 
lére! It’s all for the best. That is the 
right thing to say when it cannot be help 
ed and it obviously isn’t for the best 
But everybody says it, and it is always 
wise to pass in with the crowd and lx 
conventional—if you swing for it.” 

She broke off suddenly, looking at he: 
companion’s face. <A few boats had been 
leisurely making for the shore all the 
afternoon before a light wind, and Doro 
thy had been watching them. They were 
coming closer now. 

‘* Dorothy, do you see the Three Bro 
thers 2” 

‘That is the Three Brothers,” answered 
Dorothy, pointing with her walking-stick 

For a time they were silent, until, in- 
deed, the boat with the patched sail had 
taken the ground gently, a few yards 
from the shore. A number of men land 
ed from her, some of them carrying bas 
kets of fish. One, walking apart, made 
for the dunes, in the direction of the New 
Scheveningen Road. 

‘‘And that is Tony,” said Marguerite. 
‘*T should know his walk—if I saw him 
coming out of the Ark,which, by-the-way, 
must have been rather like the Thre 
Brothers to look at. He has taken your 
brother safely away, and now he is com- 
ing—to take you.” 

‘*He may remember that I am Percy's 
sister,” suggested Dorothy. 

‘*Tt doesn’t matter whose sister you 
are,” was the decisive reply. ‘* Nothing 
matters—” Marguerite rose slowly, and 
shook the sand from her dress. ‘‘ No 
thing matters—except one thing, and 
that appears to be a matter of absolute 
chance.” 

She climbed slowly to the summit of 
the dune under which they had been sit 
ting, and there, pausing, she looked back. 
She nodded gayly down at Dorothy. Then 
suddenly she held out her hands before 
her, and Cornish, looking up, saw her 
slim young form poised against the sky 
in a mock attitude of benediction. 

‘* Bless you, my dears!” she cried, and 
with a light laugh turned and walked 
towards the Villa des Dunes. 


E END. 
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ETAILED reports were cir 

culated throughout Europe 

and America in the early part of 

1897 to the effect that Queen Vic 

toria would mark the completion 

of the sixtieth year of her reign 

by stepping down from the lone 

liest and loftiest seat ever occupied by a 

woman, and handing over to her eldest 

son the honors and burdens of the English 
crown. 

It is said by those in a position to know 
the facts that the Queen herself was then 
not only ready but anxious to renounce 
in favor of the Prince of Wales the bur- 
dens of her throne. There are, in fact, 
grounds for believing that the question of 
abdication actually came before the cabi- 
net in one shape or another, that a seri- 
ous examination was made into the merits 
and demerits of the proposal, and tliat, 
as each individual cabinet minister was 
strenuously opposed to the idea of the 
Queen’s abdication, it was unanimously 
rejected. Considerations were presented 
which determined the government to ad- 
vise her Majesty to remain, ‘‘as long as 
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life shall last,” Queen of England. Some 
of these considerations are by no means 
so well known as they deserve. Consti 
tutional in all things, and especially in 
regard to advice from her ministers on 
grave matters touching the welfare of 
sritain, Queen Victoria accordingly en 
tered the seventh decade of her reign 
with the announcement of a resolve that 
until her last sleep nothing should part 
her from her beloved people. That re- 
solve was communicated to the nation in 
a letter which went straight to the hearts 
of loyal Britons all over the world. No 
king could have written that letter, be 
cause it is not given to any man to sweep 
the chords of feeling with the sure hand 
of a good and loving woman,whether slie 
be the greatest of queens or of humble 
station. Kings may appeal to national 
pride, to ambition, and to duty. Our 
Queen can do more. She can toucli tle 
heart of a great people at her will. 

Even the letter in which the Queen 
told her people that she would continue 
to fulfil her duties ‘‘ as long as life shall 


last” did not finally get rid of the rumor 
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IF THE QUEEN HAD ABDICATED. 


of abdication. Specific statements con- 
tinue to be made in responsible quarters 
that the abdication was about to 
place, that the coronation robes of King 
Edward VII. were being made, partly in 
Paris and partly in London, and that the 
details for inaugurating the new reign 
were actually worked out. There is not 
a word of truth in those reports. The 
Queen will not abdicate. The Prince of 
Wales remains a subject during the life 
of his mother. Any one who considers 
the problem as it presented itself to the 
British cabinet could see for himself some 
of the graver reasons for this decision. 
In the first place, both historical prece- 
dents and constitutional convenience are 
against abdication. In England no mon- 
arch can abdicate without consent of Par- 
liament. In Great Britain there has been 
no ease of voluntary abdication. Edward 
II. and James II. were foreibly driven 
from the throne for the best of reasons, 


take 
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untary abdication of a reigning sover- 
eign. 

Of these foreign precedents there are 
just half a dozen. In 79 B.c. Sulla ab- 
dicated the dictatorship of Rome. In 305 
A.D. Diocletian abdicated the imperial 
throne. In 1555 Charles V. of Spain ab- 
dicated. Then there are the abdications 
of Christina of Sweden in 1654, Philip V. 
of Spain in 1724, and Louis Bonaparte of 
Holland in 1810. Not one of them throws 
any light on the case of Queen Victoria, 
or presents a parallel to the situation that 
is worth serious consideration. 

If historic precedents refused to throw 
light on the subject, ministers were be- 
leaguered with constitutional difficulties 
of a kind almost insuperable, preventing 
them, even had they been willing, from 
tendering to their sovereign advice that 
she should renounce ler throne. It seems 
ungracious and almost sordid to refer to 
mere pecuniary obstacles, but undoubted- 
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and John Balliol, just six hundred years 
ago, was forced by Edward I. to abdicate 
the throne of Scotland. The British cabi- 
net, therefore, was obliged to resort to 
foreign, and for the most part to ancient, 
history to obtain precedents for the vol- 


ly the settlement of a new civil list in 
the Queen's lifetime would raise Parlia- 
mentary questions on grave constitution- 
al points of the most delicate nature, 
which no minister would raise if he could 


help it. The settlement of the civil list 
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(that is, the salary of the Queen), at an 
annual allowance of $1,925,000, lapses 
with her death. What is to happen if 
the Queen ceases to reign, but does not 
cease to live, is not provided for in any 
of the acts of Parliament relating to the 
crown, its succession, or the administra- 
tion of the crown lands which were sur- 
rendered at the time of the Queen's ac- 
cession. Furthermore, provision for the 
dignity of the new sovereign on the de- 
mise of the crown from whatever cause 
must be the subject of a new arrange- 
ment between Parliament and the crown, 
as the present arrangement is specially 
restricted to the lifetime of the Queen. 
Parliamentary intervention would have 
been indispensable, since her Majesty en- 
joys no power of hypothecation over the 
revenues provided by the nation for her 
dignity and use. With the exception of 
an annual sum of $300,000 granted on 
account of the privy purse, every dollar 
of the crown revenues is now allocated 
by Parliament to its specific purpose, 
and cannot be alienated from that pur- 
pose for any reason whatsoever unless 
with Parliamentary sanction, and ex- 
pressed in an enabling act. 

In order to make the foregoing clear 
I should explain that in 1837, the year 
of the Queen’s accession, a bargain be- 
tween the sovereign and Parliament was 
made by which the former renounced the 
hereditary revenues of the crown enjoyed 
by her royal predecessors in consideration 
of a civil list granted during the Queen’s 
lifetime and occupancy ‘of the throne. 
In 1837 this was an excellent bargain for 
the country. To-day, owing to the fall 
in values, the nation annually pays some 
$20,000 more to the crown than it receives 
from the hereditary revenues relinquish- 
ed by her Majesty in 1837. The cabinet 
was thus confronted with a grave and 
complex problem. If the Queen were ad- 
vised to abdicate, the whole question of 
the crown lands would come up in an in- 
conveniently intractable form. By the 1 
and 2 Vict. cap. ii. 1837 it is expressly pro- 
vided that after the demise of the crown 
the hereditary revenues surrendered by 
the Queen are payable to her successors 
(ce. ii). By clause XVII. it is enacted 
“that this Act shall continue in force 
for six months after the death of Her 
most Excellent Majesty (whom may God 
preserve), unless the heir or successor of 
Her said Majesty shall sooner signify to 
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both Houses of Parliament His or Hex 
Royal will and pleasure to resume the 
possession of the several Hereditary Rates 
Duties Payments and Revenues hereby 
surrendered by Her Majesty.” 

The meaning of this clause is that, as 
suming for the moment that the same 
conditions would lold good on the soy 
ereign’s abdication as on the demise of 
the crown from natural causes, the Prince 
of Wales for six montlis would be free to 
exercise an option to resume possession 
of the hereditary revenues of the crown, 
and to make such disposition of or 
charges on them as might seem good to 
his Royal Highness. It is notorious that 
for many years the provision made by 
Parliament for the Prince of Wales and 
his family is miserably inadequate to the 
obligations publicly imposed on him. 
Practically, the more costly social and 
publie duties of monarchy have devolved 
almost entirely on the Prince of Wales, 
together with enormous charges for en- 
tertainment, hospitality, and charitable 
subscriptions compulsorily entailed on 
the leader of English society by the 
Queen's practical retirement from the 
public eye. For more than a generation 
the Prince has borne the larger part of 
the social and pecuniary burdens that 
naturally fall on the sovereign, and has 
sustained them on a modest Parliamenta- 
ry grant of smaller proportions than the 
income of many Americans and English- 
men of private station. These things be- 
ing so, it is obvious that when the time 
comes for the Prince of Wales to succeed 
the Queen (whom may God preserve!) the 
ministry in office at the time will be equi- 
tably bound to take into consideration 
the burden of obligations met and dis- 
charged by the Prince of Wales in the 
course of his diffieult, prolonged, and pa- 
triotic services to his country. To raise 
this thorny Parliamentary question dur- 
ing the lifetime of the Queen is practi- 
cally out of the question, and no cabinet 
would be likely to anticipate for itself 
the complex difficulties inseparable from 
a resettlement of the civil list and the 
question of crown lands. Unless, how- 
ever, this matter. were satisfactorily set- 
tled, which would probably include a 
permanent arrangement as to the owner- 
ship of crown lands, no question of the 
abdication of the Queen could enter the 
arena of practical polities. 

Such are some of the pecuniary and 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES 


By express permission of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, after a photograph by J. F. Langhans, court photographer, Prague and Marienbad. 





THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


After a photograph by W. and D. Downey, London 


constitutional difficulties in the way of 
abdication. The Queen, however, is not 
only Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
she is also Empress of India, reigning 
sovereign over more Moslems than the 
Grand Turk, and of more Africans and 
Asiatics than any other civilized mon- 
arch. Abdication would be misunder- 
stood by most, misrepresented by some, 
and resented by all of them, Death they 
know; a living ruler they understand. 
What is abdication to the border tribes 
of the Hindoo-Koosh, to the lake-dwellers 
of Nyassaland, Uganda, or the fierce 
tribesmen of the Soudan? From an im- 
perial stand-point a sceptre dropped from 


the hand of the Great White Queen can 
be borne aloft in her lifetime by no suc- 
cessor. In many parts of the world the 
British raj is personified in the little lady 
who, sixty years ago, said to those who 
told her that she was a Queen—‘‘I will 
be good.” In some parts of India she is 
actually worshipped as a goddess. In 
her lifetime the native races of the em- 
pire will either laok to the Queen as their 
ruler, or they will assume that something 
has happened that saps and neutralizes 
3ritish power. These imperial consider- 
ations as to the effect on Asiatics and 
Africans were also in the minds of the min- 
isters when they unanimously refused to 
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idvise the Queen to rest from the crush- 
ing burden of the crown. 


There is more that cannot be publicly 
said as to the reasons against the Queen's 
retirement which governed Lord Salisbury 
and his colleagues in their decision, Still, 
it is not only interesting, but profitable, 
and not unseemly, frankly to examine 
some of the probable results of the Prince 
of Wales’s accession to the throne of Eng- 
land. It is certain that an important 
section of public opinion was distinetly 
in favor of the step referred to in the fore- 


going pages. For more than a genera- 


tion the Queen has remained in close re- 
tirement. Irish soil during the whole of 
that period has not been touched by the 
sovereign’s foot. London is visited by 
her Majesty at long intervals, and then 
only for a day, or, at most, two days ata 
time. Tlie Queen dislikes London. Her 
health suffers from the murky atmos- 
phere. Royal pageant 
and pomp, unless under 
most exceptional cir- 
cumstances, that stimu- 
late the imagination of 
democratic masses, with 
whom monarchy is an 
abstraction, have long 
been renounced, owing 
to the Queen’s advan- 
cing years, widowhood, 
and seclusion. <A few 
Scottish peasants, the 
inhabitants of Cowes, 
and of half a dozen 
Berkshire villages, are 
the only Britons who 
occasionally enjoy a 
sight of the Queen of 
England. State visits 
to theatres and operas 
have long been aban- 
doned by the Court of 
St. James, although oe- 
casional patronage of 
leading companies of 
players las recently 
prevented an_ entire 
rupture between the 
sovereign and the dra- 
ma. The same may be 
said about music, art, lit- 
erature, and the navy. 
Even during the recent 
Jubilee celebrations the 
Queen was compelled to 


deny herself the pleasure of reviewing her 
fleet at Spithead, and delegated the plea- 
sant and historic task of inspecting the 
war-ships at Spithead to the heir-apparent. 
Notwithstanding the Jubilee celebrations, 
and the splendid tribute of passionate loy- 
alty from far and near, candor compels 
me to declare that, although the republi- 
can question no longer exists as a politi- 
cal issue, and is not likely to show its 
head in the present reign, traders and 
wage-earners complain bitterly of thre 
effects of the seclusion enforced on ler 
Majesty by her desolate position and her 
advanced age. More than one hundred 
aud eleven million dollars have been 
granted to her Majesty by her faithful 
people, and workingmen ask themselves 
and each other, more often than is gen- 
erally supposed, what are the advantages 
accruing to them from a court that is 
both costly and invisible? The question 
is, In what way would the accession of 
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the Prince of Wales affect the nation and 
the empire? 

The Prince of Wales is placed by fate 
in the most difficult position of any Eng- 
lish subject. Libelled incessantly, con- 
tinuously, and malignantly, silence is im- 
posed on him by reasons of state. If he 
patronizes the drama, for the neglect of 
which the Queen is persistently blamed, 
the Prince is depicted as a trifler, who 
finds in the society of mummers relief 
from the tedium of a wasted life; if he 
encourages our national sports, he is a 
profligate, and is compared with royal 


predecessors, whose con 
duct would certain], 
not commend itself to 
day even to the stanch 
est supporters of mon 
archy; if he does not 
lavish money he does 
not possess, he is said to 
be stingy; if lhe makes 
an outlay onachureh at 
Sandringham, or a bal| 
at Marlborough House, 
he is a spendthrift. 
Unworthy friendships 
are attributed to him 
with men upon whom 
he has never set eyes, 
or with whom he may 
perhaps haveexchanged 
a casual word; if he 
plays a game of cards, 
heisagambler. Fierce 
as is the light that beats 
upon a throne, the cruel 
and searching illumina 
tion of the Prince's life 
inflicts on him the dis 
abilities and responsibil 
ities, while denying him 
either the power of the 
throne or the privileges 
of a private station. 

The publicity forced 
on the Prince is like the 
lime-light turned on a 
prima donna assoluta 
when she occupies the 
stage. Still, it rarely 
succeeds in exposing his 
many deeds of manly 
and unselfish goodness, 
involving not merely 
generosity, but self-sac- 
rifice, exertion, and very 
unusual ability. 

Here is an instance that came within 
my personal knowledge. A few years 
ago an attempt was made by certain phi 
lanthropists to influence the sovereign of 
a Continental nation in favor of a certain 
class of his people who were suffering 
from ill treatment, which was not known 

so it was believed—to the sovereign in 
question. Circumstances so complicated 
the matter that the mere study of the 
facts, so as to grasp the situation, was no 
mean test of any man’s abilities. The 
Prince sent for the person concerned in 
tle negotiations, and listened attentively— 
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but without taking a note—to a long state- 
ment bristling with technicalities and 
side issues. Shortly afterwards his Royal 
Highness again sent for his informant, 
and read to him a lengthy letter, of at 
least a dozen pages, addressed to the Prin- 
cess of Wales, who happened at the time 
to be staying at a court where the sover- 
eign concerned was also a guest. This 
letter was a masterly description of the 
whole situation without omitting one es- 
sential point or including an irrelevancy, 
and was, in short, a document that indi- 
cated an endowment of memory and in- 
tellect given to few professional lawyers 
or statesmen. When the special request 
involved was granted, no one knew that 
to the Prince of Wales was due the grat- 
itude of those he had secretly helped. 
It may be added that this episode took 
place at Homburg, where the Prince is 
not generally believed to devote himself 
to secret and laborious philanthropy. The 
incident is only one of a number. 

It is therefore with no courtierlike ex- 
aggeration that the Prince may be de- 
scribed as possessing a powerful intellect, 
developed by contact for a generation 
with the best authorities on all subjects, 
not only above the average of profession- 
al men, but even ludicrously above the 
standard of mental ability with which his 
Royal Highness is sometimes credited. 
Probably many people who know the 
facts refrain from proclaiming the intel- 
lectual ability of the Prince of Wales 
because they fear the charge of syco- 
phancy; others, because they have failed 
in society, or are malicious. Still, the 
Prince is one of the ablest men of his 
time, as the world will recognize when he 
comes to the throne. 

A few years ago a writer on social 
questions publicly arraigned the Prince 
of Wales for not sacrificing a few racing 
and theatrical enjoyments in order to 
supply the leisure for a study of the con- 
ditions under which the poor live. 

In America (he said) the tone of society is 
hostile to idle lives and to those who spangle 
a trivial existence with a net-work of amuse- 
ment. In England the drift of public opinion 
is not so distinctly opposed to a life of appar- 
ent amusement, The head of society is the 
Prince of Wales; where he leads others follow. 
Day by day, when in London, some of his doings 
are chronicled by the Court Newsman,and form, 
therefore, a legitimate subject for respectful 
comment. ...I have before me a list of the 
Prince of Wales’s occupations as reported in 
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the papers from the Ist of January to the 30th 
of September, 1890. It is for the most part a 
list of the engagements of a man of pleasure. 
Every one unites in landing the Prince of Wales 
for the admirable manner in which he fills his 
position. He is deservedly popular with the 
racing community. Twenty-eight race meet- 
ings were honored with his Royal Highness’s 
presence. Thirty times he went to the theatre. 
Forty-three times he went to dinner parties, 
banquets, balls, garden parties, and concerts. 
Eleven attendances at the House of Lords; and 
the official and charitable engagements, togeth- 
er amounting to forty-five occasions, practical- 
ly complete the record of the public life of the 
Prince of Wales while in London during the 
year 1890. 


Facts came to the writer’s knowledge 
which convinced him that injustice had 
been done to the Prince; that the latter 
not only knows a great deal more of how 
the poorer classes live than many of those 
who cry him down, but that his Royal 
Highness is deeply and sincerely pene- 
trated with earnest desire to help them, 
and is constantly engaged in doing so. 
Upon this the writer publicly withdrew 
what he had written, and wrote to the 
Prince’s secretary to say what he had 
done. I cannot think that an indiscre- 
tion will be committed if I venture to 
record one passage from the letter received 
in reply: 


He (the Prince of Wales) cannot help feeling 
that you are a little hard and unjust upon him 
in your book: he says unjust, because you 
evidently wrote about him without knowing 
his real character. There are many things 
which he is. obliged to do, which the outside 
world would call ple@sures and amusements. 
They are, however, often anything but a source 
of amusement to him, though his position de- 
mands that he should every year go through a 
certain round of social duties which constant- 
ly bore him to death. But while duly record- 
ing those social “ pleasures,” you pass over very 
lightly all the more serious oceupations of his 
life, and I may mention, as a proof of what he 
does,that during the last week of he open- 
ed or laid the first stone of three polytechnics, 
and opened the at I much doubt 
whether many of the Social Republicans who 
are so fond of crying him down would much 
care to do this. 


This letter was a moderate statement 
of facts which are far too lightly ignored 
by the majority of my countrymen. 

The character, capacity, and habits of 
thought of the Prince of Wales are very 
different from what those who know him 
not believe or affect to believe. When 
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the Prince of Wales is King (may God 
preserve her Majesty !), the world will find 
out the truth. - He is a true Briton and a 
true Irishman, proud of his kingdom coun- 
try, gifted with extraordinary tact, under- 
standing the many-sidedness of his coun- 
trymen as few living Englishmen can 
understand them. I for one cannot doubt 
that with the accession of Edward VII. 
—which would be the most popular title 
with which he could ascend the throne 
—the Irish question would enter upon a 
new phase. Had the Prince of Wales 
had his will, Dublin Castle would have 
been a royal residence thirty years ago, 
and Dublin would have seen a royal 
court before the breach between the two 
countries culminated in Parnellism and 
crime. England owes histeric reparation 
to Ireland for the effect of a selfish free 
trade on a purely agricultural country; 
and as King of England, the Prince 
would have inaugurated a new era of 
sympathy and respect for Ireland and 
Irishmen, which has too long been ab- 
sent from the iron-clad administration of 
rival political parties. The Prince knows 
and understands the practical value of 
sentiment in national life. 

Trade would receive the encouragement 
it sorely needs if the occupant of the 
throne were to resume participation in the 
life of the nation. Art, music, literature, 
and the drama would receive fresh life, 
and we may fairly look forward to a 
crop of new talent when the sunshine of 
a jiving, sympathetic, and active King 
warms the soil in which they grow. Eliza- 
bethan encouragement of Shakespeare 
and the drama had much to do with the 
literary glories of her spacious days. 

In foreign policy no great change need 
be looked for, but the coldness notorious- 
ly existing between the Kaiser and his 
uncle the Prince of Wales, which is the 
result of the German Emperor's studious 
discourtesies when a guest of the Queen, 
simply and accurately reflects the prev- 
alent antipathy of the English towards 
the German Emperor. The German ten- 
dencies of the Queen are natural. Mar- 
ried to a German she adored, her sym- 
pathies areGerman. But they have nev- 
er been popular. I doubt whether the 
Kaiser himself is more energetic than the 
Prince of Wales, while the good judgment 
and bonhomie of the latter will make him 
the most popular of English kings. 
France has the sympathies of the 
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Prince of Wales, and Frenchmen have 
been heard, laughingly, toinvite his Roya] 
Highness to accept the post of President 
of the French Republic. Social if not 
political rapprochement with France }, 
the Court of St. James may be confident), 
expected as one result of the accession to 
the throne of the heir-apparent. Good 
relations with the United States would be 
a cardinal point in his aims. His Roya) 
Highness is known to be partial to the 
society of Americans, and to entertain 
very large views as to the future of the 
English-speaking people. 

On the labor questions, which begin to 
rive society to its foundations, it is known 
that the Prince holds liberal and progres 
sive opinions. The hollow unreality of a 
‘*freedom ” that gives the poor sweated 
worker protected by no trade union the 
right to choose between starvation and 
starvation’s wages, no one knows bet- 
ter than the Prince. He has sat on the 
Commission on the Housing of the Poor, 
and, incognito, like Haroun -al - Rascli- 
id, has visited the most squalid haunts 
in London. He is not ignorant of the 
value to the nation of trades unions 
when performing their proper functions, 
and the immense boon to workmen which 
the system of collective bargaining has 
proved to us. One prominent trades un- 
ionist, Mr. Broadhurst, was invited to 
Sandringham, and only refused because 
he lacked the evening garment usually 
donned at country houses. 

Legitimate sport would find in King 
Edward VII. the best of friends, and all 
the more because more serious subjects 
will oceupy, as they long have occupied, 
the better portion of his time. 

Since Lord Granville (‘‘ Pussy”) and 
Laurence Oliphant died the Prince has 
made few intimate friends. Thousands 
of acquaintances are his. Loneliness, 
however, is his lot, as it must be the lot of 
all who have greatness thrust upon them. 

The Prince of Wales’s estimate of the 
royal navy is shown by the fact that both 
his sons were trained in the service. No 
better discipline for a coming king can be 
conceived than the self-control, instant 
and implicit obedience, and cheery stoi- 
cism instilled by the traditions of the royal 
navy into the characters of bluejackets 
and officers alike. An interesting trace of 
the Prince’s intimacy with the navy is to 
be discerned in the general signal made 
by Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon, V.C., at 











the close of the memorable review at Spit- 
head. ‘‘I am commanded by the Prince 
of Wales,” he wrote, ‘‘as representing the 
Queen, to express his entire satisfaction 
with the magnificent naval display at 
Spithead, and the perfect manner in which 
all the arrangements were carried out; 
and, at his request, I order the main-brace 
to be spliced.” It need scarcely be ex- 
plained that to ‘‘ splice the main-brace ” is 
an order to serve out a glass of grog all 
round. Intemperate abstainers were dread- 
fully shocked at the idea of the Prince of 
Wales encouraging the consumption of in- 
toxicating liquor, but the 38,577 officers and 
men who had been on duty all day long 
honestly felt that by six bells (11 P.M.) 
the order was timely and welcome. No 
one can imagine the ‘‘ consecrated per- 
son” of the Kaiser ordering a glass of 
grog all round. The Prince of Wales is 
very fond of stirring tales of British pluck 
and daring, and is thoroughly well versed 
in them. His pride in them is quiet and 
intense, and is shown by the manner in 
which he surrounds himself with men of 
mark in the annals of war. 

There is, for example, no more frequent 
guest at Sandringham, or on board the 
Osborne in the Cowes week, than Admi- 
ral Sir Henry Keppel, whose prompt and 
manly courage in the China seas is still 
the talk of the service wherever two or 
three naval men are gathered together. 
General Sir Dighton Probyn, V.C., is now 
getting on in years, but the traditions of 
Probyn of Probyn’s Horse still linger in 
the smartest Indian cavalry regiments. 
Other equerries of the Prince are no mere 
carpet knights. General Sir Arthur Ellis, 
General Sir Stanley Clarke, Captain Hol- 
ford, and Commander the Honorable 
Seymour Fortescue, R.N., are all of them 
men of distinguished careers, and are no 
less notable for achievements in camp 
than conspicuous for their discharge of 
difficult duties at court. Admiral Sir 
Henry Stephenson was for a long time 
an equerry to the Prince. He is now in 
command of the Channel Squadron, one 
of the most difficult and responsible of 
naval appointments in the world. By 
keeping in close touch with soldiers and 
sailors the Prince of Wales has obtained 
a thorough knowledge of the defensive 
forces of the crown, and when King it 
will be found that his knowledge is of the 
greatest value to the nation. 

Of late years the more important For- 
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eign Office papers and despatches have 
been sent to the Prince of Wales by com- 
mand of the Queen. A close student of 
contemporary history, and personally ac- 
quainted with all the ambassadors and 
chief colonial Governors, the Prince's 
knowledge of imperial politics and secret 
influences that govern the world’s history 
is excelled by that of no Englishman. 
His mind is extraordinarily quick in see- 
ing and seizing a point, and it is a ques- 
tion with those whose intimacy with all 
three enabled them to judge whether the 
Prince of Wales, the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill, or the Earl of Rosebery pos- 
sessed the nimblest intellect. One ex- 
ample of the Prince’s diplomatic skill 
may be mentioned: I refer to the relations 
established between the Tsar and the 
Prince of Wales, first at Livadia and after- 
wards at St. Petersburg, on the occasion of 
the death of Alexander II. No ambas- 
sador could have placed the relations be- 
tween the two countries on the footing 
that has prevailed ever since the Tsar 
Nicholas came to the throne; and Eng- 
land will continue to reap the benefit of 
them in long years to come. 

Glancing at the field of activities in 
which English sovereigns can advanta- 
geously engage, there seems to be no rea- 
son to doubt that King Edward VII. will 
be not merely popular and respected, but 
beloved. In diplomacy the King will be 
as frankly for his own country as the 
Kaiser or the Tsar for his; but since 
the policy of Britain is to hold the seas 
free as a wide common for all mankind, 
and to exact from territory conquered or 
acquired nothing that is not equally 
shared with the United States and all oth- 
er friendly powers, British relations with 
foreign nations will undergo no change 
under a new reign. Imperial sympathies 
will be fostered and quickened by a King 
who likes, understands, and trusts democ- 
racy. Art, letters, music, and the drama 
may acquire fresh impulses from the first 
King of England who has ever shown 
himself conspicuously sympathetic with 
the beauty and refinement of life. The 
Prince of Wales is one of the few who 
are really disturbed by the imterruption 
of music by talk. The wants of the 
friendless, the suffering, and the destitute 
are not likely to be forgotten by the man 
whose single-handed and whole-hearted 
efforts have just given to the voluntary 
hospitals of London a new lease of life. 
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THE BUTTERFLY. 
he : A READING OF GRIEG’S “PAPILLON.” 
rs 
; BY LOUISE MORGAN SILL. 
} hee teen springing, 
at | Poising, and flinging 
Me Wings of black and of brown and yellow, 
tae In shade and gloom, 
i In the sunshine mellow, 
au On blossom and bloom, 
A Now here, now there, 
i 7 On earth, in air, 
E Wildly lost in delirious motion, 
my Changeful as ocean; 
ee Drunk with the frightful, 
It : Subtly delightful spirit of life; 
Laughing in strife 
a Of tiniest muscles with zephyr and swirl 
r Of warm sweet air— 
ae And the roses above and below in a whirl 
y - Of roses everywhere. 


; 
tq Oh, the rapture of it all! 
: The breezes under and over, 
And the honey-reeking clover, 
: And the bees’ narcotic call. 
For lies there some keen nerve 
aye | In a butterfly’s vibrant wing 
That thrills to everything— 
That bends to the faintest swerve 
Of the outermost current of air 
Flowing through untold space 
To his infinitesimal place 
That he might rejoice in it there— 
Steering his cradled craft 
By the selfsame gales that waft 
The mammoth of ocean barks. 


SR 


So blissful, so unseeing, 
Buoyant with pride of prime 
And guileless joy of being.— 
- Now mounting high with the larks, 
j Now dipping with merry swallows 
Through eddying curves and hollows 
Of a swift and blinding flight 
That turns, and leads, and follows 
With never an end in sight— 
Till warm antenne and wing 
Tire of satisfied will, 
Weary of flash and fling, 
And the summit of joy and power, 
The apex of the hour, 
Is reached,—and the wind grows chill.... 


j 

i 

: 

: 
i 
B: | Oh happiest, happiest time, 
af 


ee 


| 





Is there a prescient spark 
Even in the fragrant dark 
Of a butterfly’s flower-full soul ? 
Where cease the waves that roll 
Through the psychical universe, 
From the worm to the man of lore, 
The lesson to rehearse 
Of Death and the Nevermore, 
Of Life and the Evermore? 


For now, behold, he sinks 

From the high and dizzy brinks 
Of the heights of atmosphere— 

Swaying and leaning, 

With a dazed and languid fear, 


Trembling, careening, 


The brightness all receding, 
And dimness intervening, 

And a shadow over the sun,— 
No worth in prayer or pleading, 


But down, down, 
Till the harmless wing 


down, 
is stilled, 


And the Law has been fulfilled. 


WHEN THE CLOUDS 


BY JULIAN 


HE two most unhappy young persons 
in London, one November day, were 
hurrying toward happiness without know- 
ing it—toward united happiness, without 
one suspecting that the other was on the 


same hemisphere; toward joy, which 
could only be attained by the quickest, 
hardest work, in the face of great diffi- 
culty, and by the help of what we call 
‘‘all the chances ”’—nearly every one of 
which happened to be against them. 

Helen Woolland was walking down 
the street called St. Mary Abbott's Ter- 
race, in Kensington, with her face tow- 
ard Knightsbridge. She was moving 
very slowly, and so nearly aimlessly, at 
first, that a very little thing might have 
turned her steps in quite another direction 
—the sight of a former schoolmate or ser- 
vant, for instance. 

This was because her face was swollen 
and a trifle purple about the eyes from 
crying, and because her brain felt numb 
and her spirit limp from the intense and 
prolonged excitement under which she 
had labored. You never would have 
guessed how pretty a girl—she was eigh- 
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teen—she had been a week before, or 
would be a day hence. 

‘*Mr. Staple will be there to-night,” 
she said, talking to herself, as we do, 
without speaking. ‘‘If I should marry 
him, I should not have to go to Aunt 
Hannah's in Australia. By the terms of 
the will I could live here; but I would 
rather die than marry him, and I would 
rather die than go to my aunt’s. Die? 
Is there anything else left for me? Was 
ever girl so miserable?” 

A little farther along the street she 
asked herself where she was walking, 
andwhy. She had believed that but five 
hours of liberty remained to her in this life 
—before the reading of her father’s will 
made her a captive to her aunt—that 
odious will whose contents she knew too 
well. ‘‘I must have air,” she had said 
to Miss Jollitt at the boarding -school 
where she had ceased to be a pupil but re- 
mained as a boarder. ‘‘I must be out in 
the air, and I must walk at least four of 
my last five hours.” Miss Jollitt had 
said, ‘‘ Promise not to do anything rash ; 
to come back; not to run away.” And 
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Helen had replied, ** Dear Miss Jollitt, I 
am too cowardly to kill myself, and there 
is nowhere to run to, so I must come 
back.” 

Nevertheless she half suspected that 
the walk might turn into running away, 
never to come back—as, indeed, it proved 
in the end. But whichever it should 
be, she determined that, walking or 
running away, she would go Piccadilly 
way, just to have a last look at the old 
shops, from one to another of which she 
had so often dawdled with Harry Ledyard 
in the happy days when her heart swelled 
with merely being by his side, and when, 
in its innermost recesses, she regarded him 
as her beau, as all the girls did, as every- 
body did, except Harry himself. 

And now it was four and a half hours 
from eight o'clock, when the reading of 
the will would take place, and it would 
be declared that, being unmarried, she 
must accept as her guardian her uncle 
and aunt, and as her home theirs in Syd- 
ney. Mr. Staple, brother to her aunt’s 
first husband, and the idol of the old 
lady’s life, would attend the reading, and 
would take her and her aunt to Australia. 
He would press his tireless suit for her 
hand during every day of that long voy- 
age. She never would yield — not she. 
Yet the hateful journey would leave her 
no better off at its end. There, in Sydney, 
the stiff, forbidding, repellent home of 
her only relative, Aunt Hannah, would 
be her living tomb. That cold, stern, 
unsympathetic old lady would once again 
order her young life into the same nar- 
row, icy channels into which she had 
forced it in London years ago, before 
kindly fate had sent her aunt to Austra- 
lia and herself to Miss Jollitt’s school. 

‘*Oh,” she wailed, almost aloud, ‘“‘ia 
what corner of the earth is Harry? He 
did not care even a little for me—and‘I 
love him yet, oh, so much! Is he en- 
gaged, or—married, or—dead?” Alas! he 
had vanished as she might by a mere 
spring from Battersea Bridge. And why 
should she not? But in the mean time 
she would once more walk past the shops 
in Knightsbridge before which she and 
Harry had taken every one of the few 
walks they had enjoyed together, as boy 
and girl, six or seven years ago. A bit of 
one of his caps—a square of blue flannel 
with the cross of his school worked on it 
in silver thread—was in her purse at that 
moment. 


‘*T'd feel some little comfort if I pinned 
it to my dress again, as I did when he 
gave itto me,” she thought; and with the 
thought she pinned the little blue square 
to her dress before her heart. 

The weather was such as could only be 
enjoyed by the English, who love nature 
in its every guise, and the open air al 
ways, no matter what its quality. The 
day was of the worst kind that comes in 
November — London’s worst month. <A 
fog of the color of weak chocolate and 
milk hung before every window, every 
eye. The people within-doors groped in 
smoky air, as if their houses were afire 
In the shops the gas- jets, already lit, 
seemed to light only themselves, as dia- 
monds do. The ’buses, carts, and people 
in the streets, at fifty feet away, were en 
larged and spectral, like the spirits or the 
shadows of themselves, exaggerated. The 
still air was chilly and penetrating, and 
sulphurous. If London’s millions had 
been Americans newly arrived, not one 
could have kept his teeth from chatter 
ing, except those who were bakers at 
work or soldiers swaddled and on pa 
rade, But the English keep warm by ex 
ercise, and by the method the Chinese 
have of heaping on thick clothing. Of 
Americans we have none to deal with, 
though Harry Ledyard had arrived on 
that day from New York. 

As we come to consider Mr. Ledyard 
and Miss Woolland we shall gradually 
form the opinion that the clouds that 
were dragged down by their load of soft 
coal smoke, and were pressing upon the 
houses, parks, and streets, were also im- 
prisoning all the sprites of the upper air. 
We shall begin soon to fancy that, as 
they could not rise or escape, they turned 
and vented their spite, their mischief, and 
their benefactions upon humankind ac 
cording to their elfish natures rather than 
the deserts of their victims. 

Harry Ledyard had been a sheep-raiser 
in Montana, having gone into that pur- 
suit blindly, as so many young English- 
men plunge into financial ruin in our 
West, but with better fortune than most of 
them. When he began the work it was 
the fashion to ridicule ‘‘ sheep-men,” but 


it chanced that just then another fashion 
came in—that of eating mutton—and an- 
other—that of exporting mutton. At the 
last he had found civilization cramping the 
free ranges, and had come out of Montana 
with an amount of wealth such as few 
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men in the once luckier pursuits of raising 
horses and steers had recently amassed. 
He had landed only that morning, and, 
stopping at the office of his lawyer, had 
listened to the gossip of a clerk, who told 
him the news that the sweetheart of his 
boyhood was now rich in her own right, 
made so by the death of her father. ‘‘ But 
the will declared,” said this gossip, ‘‘ that 
her father’s town and country houses 
were to be rented for her advantage un- 
less she was married when the will was 
read, and, if she was unmarried, her aunt 
in Australia was to be her guardian until 
such time as she should marry and return 
to England.” 

‘‘Ah, hum!” said the clerk. ‘* They say 
that she has vowed she will never go to 
her aunt, whom she detests, and as her 
aunt’s favorite, young Mr. Staple, was at 
once telegraphed for and is in love with 
her, they are probably married by this 
time, and she is enjoying life in London.” 

It did not become Mr. Ledyard to gos- 
sip with the clerk or to repose confidences 
in him. He was so much troubled by what 
he had been told, however, that he set out 
to expend his excitement by physical ex- 
ercise, and so he also was walking as Miss 
Helen was doing. And he was walking 
toward her, bound for the same row of 
shops in Knightsbridge which had been the 
objective point of the strolls he and she 
had taken years before—the great shop- 
ping-stores at Sloane Street for her delight, 
the curio and silver shops for the delecta- 
tion of both. Every day since those walks 
he had treasured them in his memory, and 
‘so, we know, had she. But neither suspect- 
ed this of the other. 

‘*Heavens! how I did love her—and 
do!” he said to himself. ‘* But she cannot 
have cared much for me, or why did she 
leave my letter unanswered? When I 
used to visit Aunt Jollitt, where Helen 
went toschool, the plot which has now cul- 
minated was being deliberately planned. 
It is all plain to see now. Staple and I 
were both frequent callers there, but the 
field was left to him, and I was sent away 
because aunt said she had been warned by 
Helen’s people that if anything came of 
our acquaintance it would appear that 
she had manipulated the match by un- 
fair means, and her school would lose 
its place in the good-will of its patrons. 
She scented financial ruin, and I broke 
off my visits and went to America. Had 
Helen’s father been in London, instead of 
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living, God knows how or why, ona hunt- 
ing trip ten years prolonged, in Central 
Asia, I should have gone to him and 
begged his sanction of a formal suit for 
Helen’s hand. I never dreamed that Staple 
would succeed. Helen was always cold 
to him, and vowed she had a repugnance 
for him. And so now she is his bride! 
Poor girl! she must have been driven to 
take the step. And I, who came hoping 
what seemed the most reasonable,as they 
certainly were the sweetest hopes, am 
stunned and dazed, and my heart has 
turned to marble.” 

He was so completely oblivious of his 
surroundings that had the wooden road- 
way of Piccadilly turned into a trail, and 
the Albert Gate Mansions before him sud 
denly become a Montana mountain-peak, 
he would not have been surprised; in- 
deed, I doubt if he would have noticed it. 

The blind elf Hazard was guiding his 
steps and hers toward the good fortune of 
a meeting, but a less amiable imp, called 
Misrule, had laid a finger on the foreheads 
and lips of both of them, as we sliall see. 

Ledyard came to the queer little shop 
at the point of the wedge of buildings 
which force themselves between a part of 
Hyde Park and Piccadilly—a shop of the 
size of a hall bedroom, occupied by a deal- 
er in antique china and glass. Every- 
body knows the place, with its single lit- 
tle window always full of constantly 
changing treasures in bric-A-braec. Here 
the old-time strolls of Helen and Harry 
had always ended. Harry almost uncon- 
sciously stopped and turned to face the 
window, seeing nothing at first, but grad- 
ually realizing that this was indeed a 
landmark in his dream of love. A tall, 
slender young woman in black was there 
before him, looking at an image of Mr. 
and Mrs. Caudle in their porcelain bed, at 
a riveted Nanking dish, a cracked bow] 
of singsong ware, and all the rest. She 
had seen all she wished, and stepped back 
to turn and walk away, but one of her 
heels fell with considerable force directly 
upon one of Ledyard’s boots. Swiftly 
then she turned to beg his pardon. Her 
words caught fast between her lips, and 
she looked again at him, so searchingly 
that he now stared at her. All he saw 
was a very tall young blonde, straight as 
an arrow, and with a strange blending of 
girlishness and womanliness, of departing 
diffidence and new budding gravity, in 
her oval face, with its skin that was like 
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polished ivory reflecting the hue of light 
red roses. He did not afterwards remem- 
ber to have noticed how swollen were the 
lids of her tender blue eyes. 

‘** Harry !—Mr.—” she exclaimed. 

‘* Miss !—Mrs. !—Helen! is it you?” he 
almost shouted. 

She put out a hand, then both hands, 
and tottered forward, falling in a dead 
swoon in his arms. 

It was more than half an hour later—it 
was after half past four o’clock—when, re- 
vived by the joint exertions of Harry and 
the shopman, she rose unsteadily from the 
chair in the little shop of the curio-dealer, 
and they walked together, arm in arm, into 
Hyde Park. Strength came quickly with 
the strain of her new and joyous excite- 
ment, and they walked on and on to Ken- 
sington Gardens, and to a bench under thie 
great trees in an almost deserted corner 
of the old royal park. The badge of Hen- 
ry’s school-days was on her left side—the 
side farthest from him—where the edge of 
her jacket half hid it so that he had not 
noticed it. 

They had talked of her father’s death, 
and now he was answering her eager 
questions about himself and his experi- 
ences in the American West. They were 
losing time, precious time, and there was 
not a second to spare. But how were 
they to know that? 

‘*Your aunt came to England. Is she 
still here?” 

‘*VYes; she came to attend the reading 
of father’s will. She was advised that it 
would be necessary.” 

‘* And Mr. Staple. Was not he the bro- 
ther of her first husband?” 

* He is.” 

‘*T beg pardon; is, of course. Will he 
live in London, I was going to ask?” 

‘* Nothing is yet settled,” Helen replied ; 
‘*but I suppose it will be as before—half 
the time here, and half the time with 
aunt.” 

‘* Helen, you have been crying.’ 

‘*T have been very unhappy.” 

‘“Unhappy? Good heavens! How?” 
But he stopped himself, for he remem- 
bered he had no right to ask a married 
woman why she was unhappy, or even to 
hear why, if, as he suspected, her mar- 
riage made her so. 

‘* Unhappy is a weak word for what I 
have been till this great pleasure of meet- 
ing so old and precious a friend befell me. 
And I shall be as miserable again to-mor- 


row. But let us not talk of—my little 
troubles.” 

‘*T am dreadfully sorry,” said he. 

There was a pause, and the perverse 
moments sped. 

‘*May I talk of my one great trouble 
—for it has been a great one, Helen—fo. 
give me for calling you so. I mean—” 

‘*Oh, do call me so! Don’t deny me 
the least bit of this magical revival of the 
sweet past,” said she. ‘‘That would be 
cruel indeed. I shall call you Harry 
while I live, if I may.” : 

‘**God bless you!—I mean, I thank you 
so much,” said he. ‘‘ I was going to speak 
of my single yet very great trouble. Why 
have I never heard from you in all these 
years?) Why did you let me leave Eng 
land without a word?” 

‘*Oh, how can you ask that?” she ex 
claimed. ‘‘How could I write to you, or 
even send you a word?” 

** And why not?” 

The moments kept swelling to min- 
utes, and flying away. 

‘* After the way you broke with me— 
without even a good-by.” 

‘*T was boyish, foolish; I could not 
trust myself to speak the word farewell 
I feared to do so lest more than ‘* good-by ’ 
might follow; I was so fond of you—may 
I say that, now that all is over?” 

At these three last words Helen’s heart 
stopped beating, and she feared it would 
never beat again, at the same time 
dreading the thought that perhaps it 
might return to its work, for whether 
‘‘all is over” meant that he was married, 
or only that he was cured of his love by 
time, what did it matter, so long as the 
fact remained? 

‘‘T do not understand you,” said she, 
hoping for light upon his words. 

‘It was as I wrote you,” said Ledyard. 
‘* Aunt Jollitt had been warned by your 
uncle, or step-uncle, that if my visits had 
any serious consequences it might be said 
that the dear old lady used her school to 
make matches for her relatives. She for- 
bade my ever seeing you again while you 
were at her school; indeed, she exacted a 
promise that I would not do so.” 

‘*You—you—liked me, you say, and 
yet you could be made to promise to vio- 
late common politeness by leaving with- 
out even a ‘ good-by ’"—without a word of 
explanation?” 

‘*A word of explanation?” he exclaim- 
ed. And the minutes sped on and on. 
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‘‘T wrote you eight pages of explanation. 
Oh, why should we revive such bitter 
memories, Helen? I ceased calling at the 
school from a sense of duty and affection 
toward my aunt, but I wrote you a letter 
showing you how by a single word, if 
only ‘ yes,’ or ‘ wait,’ you could hold me 
as God knows you have held me—by my 
heart -strings. I told you the slightest 
word of encouragement would bind me to 
you forever. And you did not answer 
even a word. Staple filled your time and 
thoughts. Of course it is not for me to 
blame or criticise you, though why you 
treated me so is all plain now.” 

‘*For shame, Harry! Mr. Staple never 
saw me once, except for five minutes on 
two occasions when he was leaving Eng- 
land, and in the presence of your aunt. 
But I will not defend myself until you 
have answered me. How did you write, 
and when? By what means did you send 
the letter?” 

‘*You never got it, Helen?” 

‘‘Oh, Harry, need I swear it? You 
know I never did. We were but boy and 
girl; we had not talked of serious things, 
of our affection, not even lightly; but 
you were my idol, my hero, and you dare 
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to think I got a farewell letter from you 
and did not answer it!” 

Here she hid her face in her hands and 
sobbed—while the minutes sped. 

‘*T sent you a fancy pasteboard box of 
stationery—” 

“Yes.” 

‘The letter was in the box.” 

‘* Oh, Harry!” she said, excitedly. ‘I 
have the box yet. I have kept it exactly 
as I got it. The ribbons and bow-knots 
have never been untied. I have looked 
at it and caressed it a thousand times, but 
have never even taken out the paper and 
packets of envelopes. Then the letter 
must be there yet!” 

‘*For gracious’ sake, did you think I 
would send you all that blank paper and 
not one sheet of writing? Did you not 
know the silly box was merely a means 
of conveying something more important 
to you?” 

“Of course, of course. I see it now, 
though it never occurred to me before. 


Of what use were my senses if they 
could not lead me to that letter?” 
‘Well, please send it back to me now, 
when you find it, to the Cadogan Hotel. 
Can you remember, or shall 1 write it?” 
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‘*Send it to you? Indeed I shall not! 
Perhaps you will ask me to send you back 
this badge as well?” 

She showed him the bit of his old blue 
cloth cap, with the school emblem em- 
broidered upon it. 

** Helen,” said he, puzzled and a trifle 
scandalized, ‘‘ you will not send me back 
a love-letter? And you are wearing that 
badge? Am I insane—or are you? Does 
Mr. Staple 

‘*Oh, bother Mr. Staple! Why so con- 
stantly drag him in? I never dreamed 
you could be jealous.” 

‘* Jealous? Drag Mr. Staple in?” Harry 
repeated. 

‘*Yes,”’ Helen answered. 
earth is Mr. Staple to me?” 

‘*Only your husband, I hear.” 

‘*“My husband!” She stared at him, 
then burst into the first fit of laughter 
that had come to her relief in a month. 
‘*T believe he is due in London to-night. 
Iam warned that he comes to propose to 
me. He was expected to reach here yes- 
terday and to marry me last evening, if 
he could, so that—God forgive me!—so 
that he could at once enjoy my property, 
which must certainly be the only thing 
about me that attracts him. Father's 
will reads that I was to enter into posses- 
sion and occupation of the estate at once 
if I was married at the time the will was 
read. Dear father, without meaning so, 
or dreaming of Aunt Hannah's plot to 
foree me to marry her step-brother—fa- 
ther made a will whicly gives her com- 
plete control of me unless I am married 
to-day, which Iam not. Ah me! I scarce- 
ly know whether to say ‘alas!’ or ‘ thank 
Heaven!” 

It was now five o'clock. 

‘*When is the will to be read?” Led- 
yard asked. 

‘To-night at eight o'clock, at the house 
of a connection of my aunt's in Oakley 
Street, Chelsea.” 

‘Good heavens! What is all this you 
are telling me?” Ledyard exclaimed. ‘‘ The 
will to be read to-night? The aunt with 
whom you used to be so unhappy now to 
become your guardian unless you are 
married—one might say—within the next 
few minutes? And Staple coming too 
late to avert. this fate?” 

‘*Mr. Staple never could have helped 
or marred any fate of mine,” Helen said, 
with emphasis,*’ and you are cruel to pre 
tend to think he ever could.” 


“What on 





There was a pause. The moments sti! 
were speeding. The heartless elf Hazard 
had summoned his gentler sister Fortune 
to his side, and together they had driven 
off the imp Misrule, though, alas, only for 
a time. The fog hung lower and mor 
heavily, yet it almost seemed to Helen 
and Harry as if the sun were shining. 

‘Why, Helen!” he exclaimed, as the 
beautiful glow of new hope flooded his 
understanding. 

**What, Harry, dear?’ she asked 
though she well knew what joyous 
thoughts possessed him. 

‘* What were you doing out to-day?” 

‘*Enjoying my last few minutes of 
liberty.” 

‘*But at the curio- dealer's window ? 
Why there?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know. 
doing there?” 

*T thought I went there to think of 
you, but perhaps—perhaps Heaven sent 
me there.” 

‘Tam sure of it,” said Helen. ‘‘ Hea 
ven sent me, I know. Whiy do you doubt 
it?” 

‘*T shall be sure of it, Helen, if you 
say one certain word. Little woman, | 
have loved you steadily, more and more 
and more, every day for seven years—as 
long as Jacob courted Rachel.” 

‘*Rachel loved Jacob all that time, 
didn’t she, Harry? Why does no one 
ever give Rachel a share of credit for the 
same constancy, I wonder?” 

‘Helen, kiss me!” he exclaimed; but 
it was he who kissed her, while she 
swept the park with a hurried glance to 
see whether anything more observant 
than the spectral trees perceived him. 

‘* Now run for your life,” said he, ‘‘ or 
I shall kiss you a thousand times, public- 
ly, here in this park. I shall kiss you 
all away, every inch of you.” 

‘*Please, may I keep my boy lover's 
little school badge?” she asked ; ** for you 
may kiss away all but that. But no, you 
shall do as you please with me always, 
for all time; so now begin.” 

‘*But, Helen, there is not an instant to 
lose. The license, the clergyman, the 
witnesses—all must be got ready at once; 
and the Town Hall closes at—goodness! 
it may be closed now! Will you be ready 
in an hour, dear heart?” 

‘*T don’t seem to be consulted at all,” 
Helen pouted. ‘* Your assurance passes 
all bounds—”’ 
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‘Ves, it does, but there is not time to 
mind about that now. I must take a 
hansom to the Town Hall, and then to the 
church. What do you say to that little 
chapel just off Earl’s Court Road?) We 
went there once, do you remember? Dear 
me, @ man ought to know everything, 
but how can he know about marriage 
if he has never done it before? I do not 
even know how to get a license.” 

‘I do,” Helen said. ‘I went with 
Kitty Burleigh, who was to wait there 
for her fiancé, and he did not come on 
time, and they asked her a few questions, 
and knew what they were 
about they handed her a license all made 
out. I can do as much as Kitty did.” 

‘* But would you like to, darling?” 

‘*Not wholly, but I will do it. We 
must both hurry. Oh, Harry, if I lad 
not loved you with my whole heart for 
years, [ should love you now. Do you 
know, [ was running away when I met 
you. Yes, you need not be surprised. 
At least, I think I was running away. I 
was so miserable. It seemed to me I 
must commit suicide, or leave home and 
start anew somewhere. I was too arraut 
a coward to kill myself, but don’t despise 
me, for I was too brave to endure the 
torture of exile and companionship with 
my aunt. I never meant to hear father’s 
will read.” 

‘Poor, poor Helen! But keep all this 
till a little later,” said Harry. ‘‘ Here, 
we will jump in a eab and go together 
to the Hall, where I will leave you and 
go on to the chapel. Please be on the 
steps of the Hall in halfan hour. There 
I will pick you up, and we shall be mar- 
ried an hour before the will is read.” 


before she 


When the minister's servant opened 
the door of the house to let Harry out, 


with all his preliminary work quickly 
done, and nothing left but to join Helen, 
the dark substance like thick chocolate 
held in solution in the air pushed its 
way into the passage as smoke rolls over 
the ground or the sea after the discharge 
of a monster cannon. 

**Merey !” the maid exclaimed. 
black fog has fallen. 
do?” 

It was so indeed. The imp Misrule 
was again enthroned over Harry’s desti- 
ny, and Helen's. <A black fog, the terror 
peculiar to London winters, and not too 
frequently seen, else London would be 
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uninhabitable, had stormed and taken the 
metropolis. It had fallen and gathered 
in London’s millions as a circus tent, 
losing its supports, miglit fall and envelop 
a lesser multitude. As far as the life of 
London and its famed lights were con- 
cerned, it acted like a snuffer upon a 
burning candle. ‘There was nothing vis- 
ible to Harry as he stood on the minister's 
steps straight above 
him, and then he only thought he could 
faintly see the glimmer of the greatest 
planets. The maid had banged the door 
the instant he was beyond it, to keep out 
the fog, which was now oozing in around 


unless he looked 


every loose window and door of every 
carriage and “bus and house and shop in 
town. Not knowing which way to turn 
toward the High Street, he turned the 
wrong way, and lost almost half an hour 
groping contrarily in the darkness; but 
in that twenty-five or thirty minutes he 
collided with as many invisible foot-pas- 
sengers, who were as completely shrouded 
to his vision as if they had been spirits 
or he had been blind. He could not even 
see a street lamp until he was close to it, 
and then it appeared a vague, nebulous 
ball of yellow haze, like a will-o’-the-wisp 
moving in a cloud of steam. At last, by 
asking his way of a woman whom he 
had all but knocked down, he was started 
in the right direction, and groped along 
more confidently—in the gutter, for safe- 
ty’s sake—until he came upon a roaring 
turbulent spot in the black night, and felt 
sure he had found the High Street. With 
two more steps he reached its pavement, 
and found it swarming with silent work- 
ing-folk, moving hesitatingly 
ahead beside the hubbub of an unseen 
jam of vehicles in the roadway. A few 
nebulous blurs of yellow indicated near- 
by shops, and some moving yellow spots 
before him suggested the presence of om- 
nibus and cab lights. A thousand velhi- 
cles were caught in a blockade, and from 
them and their drivers he heard a muf- 
fled tumult of crashing noises as wag- 
ons collided, of oaths and screams and 
shouted commands, and, of course, it be- 
ing London, frequent volleys of good- 
natured chaffing, guving, and repartee. 
He had been kept longer at the parson- 
age than he had counted upon, and now 
he had lost another half-hour. The long 
band of light made by the windows of 
an omnibus was distinguishable close by, 
and he made his way to it—-or to the 
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conductor, who walked ahead, leading the 
sweating team by the light of a lantern 
ina glass box. From him he learned that 
the bus was going toward the Town Hall, 
otherwise he could not have known 
whither it tended. 

“Op aboard, if you like,” said the con- 
ductor. ‘* You'll be the only fare on any 
‘bus, if you do. A few minutes ago we 
all ’ad loads inside and out, but when the 
fog shut down the people got frightened 
of what might ’appen, and now you can 
‘ave any ‘bus in the street all to yourself, 
at the hordinary fare. And, oh, I say,” 
he called back, ‘‘Gord knows when you'll 
get to the ’All. I’ve been crawling to this 
‘ere turning and apast it for full arf an 
hour. What street might that be—d’you 
know?” 

Ledyard mounted to the roof, and, 
looking down from it, could only faintly 
see the horses between the lights of his 
*bus and those of the one ahead. In the 
same uncertain way he could make out 
the sombre bulk of whatever wagon was 
closest this side of the ’bus, but he could 
not see the horses that were before it. 
The *bus kept crawling a few steps on- 
ward and meeting vehicles and veering 
out of its course until, as the driver re- 
marked between his set teeth, ‘‘I’m 
blooming sure of one thing, and that is 
I dun’no’ where I am.” 

The police, seeing no better than any 
one else, had failed to keep apart the up- 
stream and the downstream of traffic, and 
so the two currents had blended and tan- 
gled. Hundreds of wheels were locked, 
and all might have been in a vehicular 
eddy and going round and round for 
aught any man could say. Ledyard felt 
that he knew one thing more than the 
driver, and that was that if he were ever 
to try to describe a just conception of the 
abode of eternal torment he would give 
an account of his experience on that ‘bus 
in that black fog—of the babel of voices, 
the crash of collisions, the mysterious, 
fearsome strain upon his nerves, the blind- 
ness and the impotence that were com- 
bined in that situation. To hear the air 
beaten all around him by shrieks, cat- 
calls, shouts, and idle jokes, and to see no 
single being from whom a sound proceed- 
ed, was as close toa hellish sensation as 
he ever wanted to approach. 

He pulled out his watch and struck a 
match to see its face. It was a quarter 
past six o’clock. Helen had been waiting 
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an hour and a half. Perspiration had 
broken out all over him long before, and 
now his damp body was chilled to the 
marrow. Imagination had opportunity 
to run riot, and he wondered all things. 
What if the crowd should be assailed by 
rowdies? Whatifa fire-engineshould come 
dashing along? Whatifa horseshould run 
away? But these things he knew were 
impossible. He thought of what a mercy 
it was that a calamity such as the falling 
of a black fog never befell Paris, where 
the most terrible creatures in Christen- 
dom would rise in great swarms, as out 
of the earth, to rob and garrote and riot 
under cover of that sooty blanket. And 
in the midst of this thought the fog was 
caught up, or dried up, or soaked into the 
earth, and there he was, close to Allen 
Street, and not two blocks from Helen. 
He heard the sigh of relief of thousands 
of men and women, like the letting off of 
steam. He saw the mighty tangle of 
*buses, cabs, carriages, and vans, the pale 
faces of the frightened women in the ba- 
rouches and hansoms, the swarm of hu- 
manity on the pavements, the police still 
at their posts in the middle of the road. 


. He leaped down the ‘bus steps, dashed into 


the thick of the tangle of wheels, dodged 
this way and that under horses’ heads and 
wagon-poles, and was within fifty feet of 
the Vestry Hall, when—the fog shut down 
again, like the screen of a camera, and 
blotted out everything, leaving Ledyard 
in an atmosphere muddier and denser than 
before. 

Against the crowd on the pavement he 
could not make the head way of a tortoise. 
A man carrying a blazing torch of resin- 
ous wood, such as the South Sea Island- 
ers use, passed him, and he wondered how 
such a torch could be got in London, and 
so quickly. When it was too late it oc- 
curred to him that he should have bought 
it. A minute or two later there approached 
him a lamp—an ordinary household ker- 
osene-burning lamp, carried in a soap-box. 
Behind it stood an invisible boy, holding 
it above his head. Ledyard bought the 
lamp and box for five shillings, and by its 
help gained much time in picking his way 
through the dense, silent, ghostly crowd. 
On the steps of the Hall, in its doorway, 
stood Helen Woolland. 

“Oh, thank God! thank God!” said 
Ledyard. ‘I have died a thousand deaths 
in ar hour for fear you would not be 
here.” 
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‘‘T should have staid here if it had been 
till daylight,” said she. . ‘‘ Have you any 
way of knowing the time?” 
By holding his watch up to the Jamp he 
saw that it was close upon seven o’clock. 
‘* Have you the license?” he whispered. 
‘* Yes; and you?” she replied. 
‘‘Everything is arranged,” said he. 
‘* We were to have been at the chapel by 
this time. They will not wait above half 
an hour. But, dear Helen, I could not 
guarantee to go to St. Mary Abbott’s, only 
one turning from here, in that time.” 
‘*Oh, what shall we do?” she moaned. 
‘* We shall succeed,” said he. ‘‘ Though 
all the imps of Erebus, who have brought 
on this darkness simply to delay us, and 
who made us stand talking at cross-pur- 
poses almost an hour in the park, and who 
managed to make a clerk in the city mis- 
inform me about you when I arrived this 
morning—though all of them combine, yet 
we shall succeed.” 
‘‘We shall! we shall!’ Helen almost 
shouted. ‘‘I was all downcast, Harry, 


but your splendid courage picks me up 
again.” 

They groped their way across the 
street and stopped a hansom going in 
the wrong direction, so that it could 


turn out of the tangle without having 
to cross the road, which would have been 
impossible. An offer of a half-sovereign 
interested the cabby, and presently they 
were moving again, by fits and starts. All 
the ’bus conductors now carried lanterns 
or boxed lamps and walked in the road, 
and every cabby, their own included, had 
left his box and was leading his horse. 
Nothing was visible except near-by steam- 
like moons of yellow where the nearest 
lights were moving. The impatient cou- 
ple noticed that every horse which came 
into view for an instant was wet with 
perspiration, and was dropping thick white 
flecks along the road. The poor beasts, 
on whom the drivers depended, were more 
nervous than the men, for they knew what 
reliance was placed upon them. The cab 
ran against something, was lifted lurch- 
ingly, and fell back with a thud. The 
driver had fallen prone over the same ob- 
stacle—a prostrate lamp-post. 

‘*Good job we ’aven’t run on the pave- 
ment,” said the cabby. 

‘“ You're jolly well on it now,” some 
one shouted. Then there were heard wo- 
men’s screams, the clashing of a horse’s 
shoes on the pavement, and, finally, a vio- 
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lent jolt of the wheels against the curb. 
There were a score of such incidents. 
Only think! the street lights, though in 
candescent lamps, could only be sighted 
at ten-feet distance, and then they looked 
like the effect of an arrested oar-stroke in 
phosphorescent water. An omnibus, which; 
is usually like a brilliant lantern on fair 
nights, now disappeared in fifteen feet. 

Helen clung to Ledyard. ‘I am so 
frightened,” said she; ‘‘ it seems like the 
end of the world—only more terrible 
than any sort of ending I ever imagined. 
And the air is so clammy and cold and 
suffocating. It is like the breath of Death 
himself.” 

She had never been out in such a fog 
before. But all things must end, and in 
time a turning was found, and their route 
lay along quiet streets the rest of thie 
way. The driver led his horse. Harry 
walked ahead, carrying the box and lamp. 
Fair progress without mishap was made, 
but he was so late and impatient that his 
watch was almost constantly in his hand. 
At the chapel the cabby was easily tempt- 
ed to wait until the agitated young cou- 
ple returned, to be taken to Oakley Street. 

‘* It is ten minutes to eight o'clock,” said 
Ledyard, looking at his watch by match- 
light, and speaking as one who read his 
death-sentence in the face of his time- 
piece. 

‘*Then—then it has all been for no 
thing. It is useless to go on, isn’t it?” 
Helen asked. Her nerves had suffered 
more than even she imagined, and her 
courage was now all but gone. 

‘*Helen, you must decide what to do 
now,” said Ledyard, checking her in the 
porch before the chapel door, which was 
outlined with a thin frame of welcoming 
light. ‘‘ Let us think a moment before it 
is too late. Enemies and evil folk may 
say that this has been a race into which 
I have led you that I may gain your 
houses and your money—” 

“‘Oh, Harry, don’t! I will not hear 
such talk even from you.” 

‘But wait. I am selfish—very. I have 
raced for something—for you—for the 
right to call you mine. I am honest, you 
see. But you must decide. It is now 
evident that unless the fog lifts we cannot 
reach the house in Chelsea by eight o'clock. 
It is impossible.” 

‘* But we can be married before eight 
o'clock,” said she, changing her attitude 
to what had been his. ‘‘ That is all we 
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have been trying to do. You are as ex- 
cited as I,I really believe. Come, there 
is not a minute to lose.” 

‘* But the ceremony cannot possibly be 
performed in the seven or eight minutes 
that remain. 

‘‘Come, come, Harry,” Helen argued. 
‘‘Don’t let us turn back now.” 

He was glad to have her lead him. He 
had lost the impetus of his first ardent 
emotion, and now, in cool sobriety, did not 
wish to dominate this most important act 
of both their lives. But she was leading 
him now as he had been minded to lead 
ler, and he followed willingly. 

They were man and wife when they 
were in the hansom again, limp and 
dejected, at twenty minutes past eight 
o'clock. The fog had thwarted them: 
They had not been pronounced husband 
and wife until after the clock in the 
chureh tower had struck. It had struck 
against their bare hearts, they fancied, so 
woful was the sound. They sat in the 
hansom hand in hand, she cast down by 
their ill success and almost exhausted by 
the emotional conflicts of the day, he 
grimly playing his part in the drama to 
its end. The fog was now thicker than 
ever. The imp called Misrule was lording 
it over all London, even though his pur- 
pose was, as these lovers thought, merely 
to thwart the too often equally mischiev- 
ous will of his fellow-sprite Cupid. 

‘“We have made a mess of everything,” 
said he. 

‘* What?” she asked. ‘‘Are we not mar- 
ried?” 

‘*Thank God, yes. You know I did not 
mean that. That much we never will re- 
gret.” 

The lid in the roof of the hansom lift- 
ed, and the driver called down: ‘‘ It’s so 
beastly thick here I think we're by the 
river.” At that instant the horse that 
drew them cluttered upon an asphalt pave- 
ment, and a lantern shot up out of no- 
where, and was swung in the face of the 
trembling animal. By its light the cou- 
ple in the cab saw a fence, an opening in 
it,and the beginning of a steep flight of 
steps. 

‘*Are you bound to hell, or where are 
you driving?” a voice called out. 

‘** Well, if it’s hell, you ought to know,” 
cabby called from his perch. 

**You’re on Albert Bridge, you bloom- 
ing fat-head, that’s where y’are. And in 
another minute your ’orse ’d ’ave been 
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falling down 
Thames.” 

‘**Oh, Harry, I can’t stand this! I shall 
go mad!” Helen cried, and leaped from 
the hansom to the roadway. Ledyard 
bade her stand still, and quickly joined 
her. Paying the cabman, he took his 
bride’s hand,and they went into the fog 
and were lost in it. 

‘‘Forgive me for what I said about 
making a mess of everything. Bless you 
for reminding me that we are married,” 
he said. ‘* It is better fortune than I have 
dreamed of for many years.” 

She only squeezed his arm. 

He led her toward a faint lamp, then 
toward another, and so by degrees across 
the first transverse street to a third lamp. 
Under it stood a policeman, only dimly 
visible when they were about to lurch 
into him. 

‘*We must get to 301 quickly, Bobby,” 
said Ledyard. 

‘*T’'m afraid our hurry is over,” Helen 
whispered. 

‘*Take ’old of my sleeve, then, one of 
you,” said the good-natured constable, 
‘*and we'll grope for it.” 

He led and they followed, trailing along 
in a crablike way, the policeman passing 
his disengaged hand along the house rail- 
ings, and at every third or fourth opening 
lighting a match and dodging up the steps 
to read the number of the house. On their 
way they ran into many persons, and one, 
an old woman of respectable appearance, 
clung to the constable and would not be 
shaken off. 

‘Please take me with you. No matter 
where you are going, let me be with 
you,” she moaned. ‘I am lost, and lam 
so frightened.” 

‘Stand there,” said the policeman, lead- 
ing her into the space before a flight of 
steps, ‘‘and I'll be back directly and take 
care of you.” 

‘*’Ere’s yer ‘ouse,” he said, presently, 
and, accepting a fee of a few pence with 
hearty thanks, he left them. 

Ledyard rang the belli, and when the 
door opened a great wall of fog rolled in 
and all but blotted out the maid in an in- 
stant. 

‘*Shut that door, quickly,” was shouted 
in a voice at which Helen shuddered as 
she recognized it as her. aunt's. ‘‘ Do you 
want the fog in-doors as well as out? It’s 
you, is it, Helen? You are the first to 
come, except the servants.” 


sixty-odd steps into the 
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‘Thank Heaven, then, we have not 
made a mess of anything!” Ledyard mut- 
tered. 

‘““Who'’s with you?” the old lady 
asked. 

‘*Mr, Ledyard brought me here, aunt.” 

‘‘Humph! Well, you’ve done more 
than all the rest. Mr. Staple has tele- 
graphed that he is safe in town, so pre- 
pare to welcome him at any moment.” 

The voice came nearer, accompanied by 
the heavy footsteps of the speaker, and 
presently the very stout, extremely hard 
and sour faced lady had reached the hall 
floor and had bowed stiffly to Mr. Led- 
yard. 

‘* Bid Mr. Ledyard good-night, Helen,” 


she said. ‘*‘ He will have no interest in 
the family matters which we are to dis 
cuss when the others arrive.” 

‘I was hoping he would stay, dear 
aunt,” Helen said, meekly. 

‘*Stay? Child, you don’t understand 
these things,” said her aunt. ‘‘ Mr. Led 
yard must see the impropriety of his re 
maining.” 

‘It shall be entirely as Mrs. Ledyard 
says, madam,” Harry replied, mischiev- 


ously. 
‘“‘As Mrs. Ledyard says?” the old 
lady echoed. ‘‘ Your mother—do you 


mean ?” 
‘*No, aunt; he means me. I’m Mrs. 


Ledyard.” 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


REMINISCENCES, ANECDOTES, AND AN ESTIMATE. 


BY GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 


3 
NHESE articles were written in great 
part while Mr. Gladstone was living, 
for publication after his death. Voltaire 
said: 

‘On doit des égards aux vivants; on 
ne doit aux morts que la vérité.” 

But though on some points I have 
spoken freely, I hope I have not at any 
time forgotten what is due to a great 
name. WhatI have to say of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s character in general will be found 
in the concluding paper. : 


It was Lord Rosebery who said that 
Mr. Gladstone’s life could only be written 
by a limited liability company. I am 
not a limited liability company, and I 
have no ambition to write his life. Who- 
ever knows much about him will agree 
with Lord Rosebery, who probably knew 
him better than anybody else, that a com- 
plete account of him is beyond the scope 
of any single biographer. Churchman 
before all things was this extraordinary 
being, and you must be a Churchman to 
do him justice on the ecclesiastical side of 
his life. The common saying paints him 
—that he would really rather have been 
Archbishop of Canterbury than anything 
else. I should almost add, unless he 
could have been Pope. He would have 
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been an ideal Pope. What he has writ- 
ten against the Roman Catholic Church-- 
his pamphlet on ‘* Vaticanism,” and tlie 
rest—deep as was the offence he gave, was 
not vital. He valued almost as much as 
anything the historical side of Christian- 
ity and of the Church of Christ, and on 
the historical side Rome is stronger than 
any other Church. In order to keep his 
beliefs from all possibility of disturbance, 
Mr. Gladstone, who read almost every- 
thing, refrained from mastering the mod 
ern Biblical criticism, which is an essen- 
tial outfit for anybody who would now 
take part in Biblical controversy. Such a 
power as that, the power of closing his 
mind to inconvenient knowledge, was one 
of the qualities which proved his singular 
fitness for the papacy. 

His intellectual jesuitry was another. 
I do not use the word jesuitry offensive- 
ly—it implies no conscious obliquity of 
mental vision, nor, necessarily, any in- 
tellectual dishonesty. The Jesuits them- 
selves are proud of their name and of 
their tenets. What I mean in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s case is that with him the end often 
sanctified the means. He hada mind of 
singular complexity. His power of dis- 
criminating between two propositions 
which to most minds seemed identical 


had no known limits. His public career 
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abounds with examples, as when he told 
the House of Commons, *‘ No, we are not 
at war; we are conducting military oper- 
ations.” He was a theologian in politics 
and a politician in theology. Could there 
be a better definition of an ideal Pope? 
Nor can it be offensive to say that Mr. 
Gladstone was 
“a great critic 
Profoundly skilled in Analytic.” 


The lines which follow are too familiar 
to quote, and perhaps too descriptive. 
But in the capacity of distinguishing the 
indistinguishable and of dividing that 
which is incapable of division, Mr. Glad- 
stone surpassed all men of his own time 
and race. He had the subtlety of the 
Italian. He was, moreover, an opportun- 
ist. The word came into vogue with 
Gambetta. The thing — opportunism— 
has been the stock in trade of almost 
every bishop who has succeeded St. Pe- 
ter. The Popes who had it not were not 
good Popes. 

If I were to continue this enumeration 
of qualities and gifts which a good Pope 
ought to have, and which Mr. Gladstone 
had, it would carry me too far. But a 
single anecdote will illustrate him better 
than much analysis. We were once dis- 
‘His Vie de Jésus is a 
The re- 


cussing Renan. 
dull book,” said Mr. Gladstone. 
mark fairly astounded those who heard 
it. Of all the criticisms on that book, 


none like this had ever before been 
known. It may be anything else—irre- 
ligious, infidel, impious, what you will— 
but the man who could find it dull must 
be a man to whom all literature is dull, 
and Mr. Gladstone is certainly not that 
man. But he declared that he had tried 
to read it, and could not. The same 
thought came into the minds of afl of us. 
He dared not finish it. He shrunk from 
the chance of finding fixed beliefs unset- 
tled—religious -beliefs perhaps, historical 
beliefs certainly. But he saw he had 
gone too far. In conversation, as in ora- 
tory, he expected to carry his audience 
with him, and he could measure the ef- 
fect of his words just as accurately about 
a dinner table as from a platform. He 
took one of those sharp curves which 
long practice made easy to him. 

‘*T don’t mean to say that Renan is 
always dull, or that he has not great 
merits. His works on the Semitic phi- 
lology have a high value.” 
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We kept as grave faces as we could. 
Mr. Gladstone’s sense of humor was ney- 
er very strong. But even Mr. Gladstone, 
had anybody but himself said it, might 
have been expected to perceive an incon- 
gruity in the view to which the Life of 
Jesus was dull, and the Histoire Générale 
des Langues Sémitiques an entertaining 
volume. Mr. Gladstone had, at any rate, 
the instinct of justice, and he tried to be 
fair to Renan. If he took from him 
what belonged to him, he would reim- 
burse him with what did not. 

Intolerance was in Mr. Gladstone a 
much stronger and more frequent note 
than is sometimes supposed. He covered 
it up in civil phrases. Renan used to 
begin his retorts in conversation, ‘‘ Vous 
avez mille fois raison, monsieur,” and 
then proceed to contradict him on every 
point, and demolish him root and branch. 
Mr. Gladstone’s method was often similar; 
often, also, his impetuosity carried him 
past his polite phrases, and landed him 
in a blunt denial of the statement from 
which he dissented. He had fixed pre- 
judices. They were to him, of course, 
fixed principles. He had them in reli- 
gion, in politics, in literature. In reli- 
gion they were strongest of all, or, if not 
in religion, in matters appertaining to 
the Church of England. It will be found, 
if his life and the history of his personal 
relations are scanned, that he admitted to 
his intimacy few men who were not mem 
bers of the Church of England. The 
chief exception was Mr. John Morley, 
for a reason which I will mention pres- 
ently. Mr. Bright was not an exception. 
The relation between Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Gladstone was one of loyal affection on 
the part of that great orator and tribune 
of the people, and on Mr. Gladstone's one 
of passive acceptance of the homage he 
thought his due. Of other non-conform- 
ists or dissenters or agnostics the same 
is true. Mr. Gladstone’s political rela- 
tions with them might be close; his per- 
sonal relations were never those of unre- 
strained confidence. He was indebted to, 
the non-conformist electors of Great Brit- 
ain for a great part of his political sup- 
port. He was obliged to defer to their 
opinions, to consider their wishes, to 
consult with and act with their leaders. 
He stood, none the less, aloof from them 
in feeling and sympathy. He abhorred 
non-conformity and dissent, and every 
form of religious belief on which the 
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Church had not set its seal was distaste- 
ful to him, and the men who held it were 
distasteful. Various were the forms in 
which his intolerance expressed itself. 
His writings are saturated with it. His 
life was full of it. He allowed it to af- 
fect, at times, even his policy, and even— 
which was perhaps more—his political 
salvation. 

Gordon is a very striking instance. He 
hated Gordon. I never knew why—nor 
do I think he knew why—unless it were 
Gordon’s religious mysticism and entire 
religious independence. I speak of early 
times, before Mr. Gladstone had, as he 
thought, cause to hate him—before Gor- 
don told the world what he thought of 
his abandonment in Khartoum by the 
government of which Mr. Gladstone was 
the responsible head. I will come to that 
later. I speak now of the beginning of 
General Gordon’s mission, and I propose 
to give part of the private history—un- 
published and generally unknown—of a 
momentous period. 

The Egyptian policy of the English 
government during 1882 and 1883, and 
especially that part of it which concerned 
the Soudan, had brought deep discredit on 
its authors—more especially on its one 
author, whe was Mr. Gladstone. In No- 
vember, 1883, Hicks’s army had been de- 
stroyed, and this defeat had been followed 
by a general rising. The Mahdi was al- 
most supreme in Upper Egypt and the 
Soudan. Khartoum held out, but was in 
straits. Mr.Gladstone was strongly urged, 
in the press and otherwise, to send Gen- 
eral Gordon to the Soudan. He resisted, 
but he saw his prestige and power daily 
diminishing on account of the distress in 
Egypt, for which Bngland rightly held 
him to account, and at last he gave 
way. 

On the 17th of January, 1884, Lord 
Granville, then Foreign Minister, tele- 
graphed to General Gordon, then at Brus- 
sels, to ask whether he would accept a 
mission to Egypt. Nominally, he was to 
inquire and report. Really, he was to 
go as Governor-General of the Soudan-- 
an appointment conferred on him a week 
later by the Khedive—and to attempt the 
relief of Khartoum. General Gordon at 
that time was under engagement to the 
King of the Belgians to go to the Congo. 
At his request, and under pressure from 
the English government, the King re- 
leased him; and he telegraphed Lord 
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Granville that he would accept, would 
come to London for his instructions, and 
start for Egypt the next day. He took 
the first train, arrived in London on th: 
night of the 18th, and saw Lord Gran 
ville. But he knew as well as anybody 
that Lord Granville’s was not the decid 
ing mind in these matters, and he wished 
to see Mr. Gladstone. 

Now Mr. Gladstone, be it remembered, 
was committing his own fortunes and thy 
fortunes of his government to General 
Gordon. On the success of his enter 
prise depended both. It was of almost 
equal moment, both to Mr. Gladstone and 
General Gordon, that they should ex 
change views, and that there should be a 
full understanding between them. Mr 
Gladstone, in answer to a message, sent 
word that he was unable to see General 
Gordon that evening. Gordon, all im- 
patience as he was to be off, waited twen- 
ty-four hours; but during all these four 
and-twenty hours there was not one 
which the Prime Minister found himself 
able to give his envoy. 

In plain words, he refused to see Gen 
eral Gordon ; and Gordon left on the 
evening of the 19th, having had no inter 
view with Mr. Gladstone, and no commu 
nication from or with him except through 
a third person. The discourtesy to Gor 
don was something; but what of the pol- 
icy? Did Mr. Gladstone mean to leave 
himself in,a position to disavow Gordon? 
It is a hard supposition, but, in view of 
what followed, is it unjust? There is but 
one other—that his repugnance to meet 
ing the man whose help he was not too 
proud to accept was unconquerable. We 
all know what followed. 

If this story seems incredible, I can 
only say that I have it from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own lips that he never saw Gor 
don. The rest of the facts can be verified 
otherwise. 

His statement was made in striking 
circumstances. Gordon had_ reached 
Khartoum; there had been a great deal 
of fighting there and elsewhere. Osman 
Digna was besieging Kassala; a British 
square had been broken—Mr. Kipling has 
since told us how—at Tamanieb; Khar- 
toum was known to be closely invested ; 
there was anxiety and alarm in England; 
and the fate of Mr. Gladstone’s govern- 
ment hung in the balance. Mr. Gladstone 
was staying in the country with one of 
his friends. So gloomy was the situation 
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that, by common consent, Egypt was 
avoided as a topic of conversation—in 
point of fact, it had not been mentioned 
the first evening during dinner. After 
we had gone into the drawing-room, Mr. 
Gladstone himself suddenly began talk- 
ing about Egypt, and went on, as he often 
did, for some minutes. When he ended 
there was a pause. Nobody cared to 
continue a conversation on that sub- 
ject. Finally one of those present, by 
way of putting what he thought a safe 
question, asked, ‘‘ What did Gordon look 
like ?” 

Mr. Gladstone answered, ‘‘I never saw 
him.” 

It was appalling. To everybody came 
the same reflection—Gordon was in Lon- 
don and Mr. Gladstone would not see 
him. We asked each other why. We 
sought, each for himself, some explana- 
tion, but explanation there was none, ex- 
cept the one suggested above. 

It is a pleasure to be able to contradict 
a story far more discreditable to Mr. 
Gladstone than this, long current in Lon- 
don, and still believed by those who like 
to believe the worst. It was said that 
Mr. Gladstone had gone to the theatre on 
the very evening when the news of Gor- 
don’s death had reached him. There 


were people who alleged that he went be- 
cause of the news—that he wanted to cel- 
ebrate the event, and testify his joy at 
the final disappearance of a man whom 
he detested, by a public display of his dis- 


like to him. His demeanor in the thea- 
tre, they said, was so marked that every- 
body noticed it; it was one of indecent 
exultation. Neither story is true. It is 
true, however, that Mr. Gladstone was at 
the theatre thai evening, and it happened 
in this way: 

Among Mr. Gladstone’s near friends 
were the Earl and Countess of Dalhousie, 
both of them now dead. They lived at 
that time in Hereford Gardens. Mr. 
Gladstone was in the habit of proposing 
himself to dine there. In the after- 
noon of this day he had sent a note to 
Lady Dalhousie, asking if he might 
dine that evening at quarter past eight 
o'clock. She answered it by the mes- 
senger who brought it, saying, ‘‘ Come, 
by all means, but come at half past seven, 
and go with us to the Criterion Theatre, 
where we have a box.” He came ac- 
cordingly, Mrs. Gladstone, I think, with 
him. They dined, and drove to the the- 
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atre, which they reached about half past 
eight. 

Down to that time the news of Gor- 
don’s death had not reached London. It 
arrived the same evening about nine 
o'clock, and appeared in a Globe extra. 
It is the fashion in London to issue what 
are called *‘ contents bills,” and the news- 
boys who sell the papers display these 
bills to the passers-by to attract their cus- 
tom. Such a bill was, in fact, displayed, 
and the extras containing the news of 
Gordon's death were, in fact, sold that 
evening in front of the Criterion Thea- 
tre, but not till after Mr. Gladstone had 
passed in. 

My authority for this narrative is Lady 
Dalhousie. I asked her whether she was 
certain that as they left the carriage and 
entered the theatre—which is close to Pic- 
cadilly Cireus—these papers were not on 
sale. 

‘* Perfectly positive,” was her answer. 
‘We must have seen and heard the 
newsboys if they had been there, and we 
must have said something about it to 
each other in the box. But nothing was 
said, and no one of us knew of Gordon’s 
death till we left the theatre.” 

This may seem a long account of a 
trivial incident, but I suppose no calumny 
ever did Mr. Gladstone more harm than 
this, or was ever more widely believed. 
No denial was credited, and this cireum- 
stantial account of events as they actual- 
ly happened was known only to such 
friends as heard it from Lady Dalhousie 
herself. 

With one other incident, which pre- 
ceded this, I will pass from the subject of 
Gordon. In the autumn of 1884 Mr. 
Gladstone was making that progress 
through Scotland —which he began by 
an elaborate apology for his ministry and 
his policy to his Midlothian constituents 
—and continued as far north as Aberdeen- 
shire. Atno time, nor in any of the many 
speeches he made during this progress, 
did he say much about Egypt. 

It was, I think, on the 20th of Septem- 
ber that, on his return southward, he ar- 
rived at Brechin Castle as Lord Dalhousie’s 
guest. He remained there three days. 
The morning after his arrival was one 
long to be remembered—as, indeed, are 
all the times and scenes with which mem- 
ories of Mr. Gladstone connect them- 
selves. The castle is in itself interesting. 
Lord Dalhousie was one of the simplest 
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and most genuine characters of his time. 
Lady Dalhousie for years had been a 
reigning beauty. Both were among the 
intimate friends of Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone. The company gathered at the 
castle to meet the Prime Minister consist- 
ed, for the most part, of intimate friends, 
or of men in public life whose eminence 
made their coming desirable. Autumn 
was in its early glow and splendor—a 
Scottish autumn, less magnificent in in- 
finite variety of gorgeous color than an 
American fall, but softer, more delicate 
in its gradation of tint, and with an at- 
mosphere nothing less than intoxicating 
in its freshness. The castle, of red sand- 
stone, sat steadfast on its cliff, where the 
older part of it had sat for centuries. 
The birds sang in the trees; the stream 
which flowed beneath the ancient castle 
walls sang and rippled and murmured. 
The park lay in all the beauty of sun- 
shine and shadow, hill and vale. Nature 
was all peaceful and lovely. 

If I dwell on this scene of external 
peace and beauty it is for the sake of con- 
trast, because it forms a brilliant back- 
ground against which the thunder-cloud 
that was to gather becomes the darker. 
For it was on this morning that the mem- 
orable despatch from Gordon, describing 
Mr. Gladstone’s conduct as an ‘“‘ indelible 
disgrace,” was published. The first paper 
which reached Brechin Castle was the 
Dundee Advertiser, which had been laid 
on the library table about ten o'clock. 
Mr. Gladstone had breakfasted in his 
room, come into the library, and was writ- 
ing letters at a table in the corner, facing 
the window through which “‘ streamed the 
red autumn sun.” I opened the paper, 
and on the page opposite the editorial 
page Gordon’s despatch, head-lined and 
double-leaded, blazed out. 

I read it, and looked over to Mr. Glad- 
stone. He was writing tranquilly, and 
his face wore his ordinary expression. 
Plainly, he had not seen the despatch. 
It was not a despatch one could take 
pleasure in handing him, but was, of 
course, one he ought to see, and see at 
once. After hesitating a moment, I 
folded the paper with this telegram out- 
side, walked across the room, laid the 
Advertiser on the table, telegram upper- 
most, and said: ‘‘The Advertiser has 
just come in, Mr. Gladstone. Perhaps 
you have not seen it.” Without lifting 
his eyes, he thanked me, and went on 





writing: it was characteristic of him to 
finish the business he had in hand before 
turning to any other. 

A moment later he took up the paper. 
his eye instantly fell on the telegram, and 
he read it through. As he read, his fac: 
hardened and whitened, the eyes burned 
as I have seen them once or twice in the 
House of Commons when he was anger- 
ed—burned with a deep fire, as if they 
would have consumed the sheet on which 
Gordon’s message was printed, or as if 
Gordon’s words had burnt into his soul 
which was looking out in wrath and 
flame. He said not a word. For pe: 
haps two or three minutes he sat still, his 
face all the while like the face you may 
read of in Milton—like none other | 
ever saw. Then he rose, still without a 
word, left the room, and was seen no 
more that morning. 

It may perhaps seem to the reader who 
maintains his independence of judgment 
that the whole story of the relations be 
tween Mr. Gladstone and Gordon is not 
very creditable to Mr. Gladstone. Possi 
bly not. But it illustrates a side of his 
character which, in many circumstances 
of life, was marked. He was never at a 
loss for a reason against liking a man 
who either stood in his path, or crossed 
his purpose, or absorbed too much out of 
the general stock of popularity, or filled 
too large a space in the public eye. Not 
one of these reasons would seem to him 
the true one. 

Most men who have risen to great 
place, and administered great affairs for 
a long time, have achieved much of their 
success by good judgment of men. They 
have known how to choose, and to choose 
in time, the men who could do the work 
which had to be done—the work which, 
alike in public and private business, when 
transacted on a great scale, no man can 
himself attempt in its totality. But this 
judgment of men has never been one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s strong points. He has 
had, of course, in each of his four 
administrations, very distinguished col- 
leagues. His cabinets have been made 
up, in part, of able and suitable col- 
leagues. But to a great extent these 


cabinet colleagues have been chosen for 
him. 

As Mr. Bagehot says, the legislature 
chooses for its main committee, which is 
the cabinet, the men in whom it has 
most confidence. 


‘** It does not, it is true, 
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choose them directly; but it is nearly 
omnipotent in choosing them indirectly.” 
Any Prime Minister who undertook to 
select for himself, and to disregard the 
implicit selection of the House of Com- 
mons, would soon find himself in a mi- 
nority, or find himself, as has every now 
and then happened to a would-be Prime 
Minister, wholly unable to form a cabinet 
or government at all. Without election, 
without any ballot secret or open, with- 
out formalities or express action of any 
kind, the House indicates clearly its judg- 
ment upon its own members who are or 
may be candidates for cabinet office. 
Within this group a Prime Minister has 
some liberty of selection; outside of it he 
can hardly go. 

Mr. Gladstone did sometimes go out- 
side it, and in every instance with conse- 
quences injurious to himself and his gov- 
ernment. So conservative was he that 
there was for a good while a whole list of 
men whom he regarded as having a pre- 
scriptive right to office—old Whigs and 
old party hacks out of sympathy with 
the House—not in the movement, as the 
French would say—outworn so far as 
their political usefulness was concerned. 
Yet they appeared regularly in cabinet 
after cabinet. Their experience, their de- 
partmental training, their connections, 
overbalanced in Mr. Gladstone’s mind all 
considerations of fitness. They had not 
the respect of the departments they were 
called upon to rule. They had not the 
ear of the House. In the country they 
were regarded as fossils; they belonged to 
a paleontological period of politics. But 
to Mr. Gladstone they were necessary men, 
and it took a long succession of mishaps 
and misadventures to convince him that 
they were not only worthless but mis- 
chievous. 

Naturally, he was slow to recognize ris- 
ing merit; the young men in the House re- 
mained, as a rule, almost unknown to him. 
If he thought of them at all, either there or 
in the House of Lords, he thought of them 
as youngsters who perhaps had in them 
the material for subordinate posts. I have 
avoided mentioning names, but will men- 
tion Lord Rosebery, because neither to 
Mr. Gladstone nor to him need the men- 
tion be offensive. The two men had long 
been friends, so that the elder had had 
ample opportunity to know what the 
younger was good for. He thought him, 
in 1881, good enough for the Under-Secre- 
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taryship of the Home Office, and when, in 
1883, after two years’ experience, Lord 
Rosebery resigned that post, Mr. Gladstone 
was content to dispense with his services 
until the end of 1884, when he invited 
him into his cabinet as First Commis- 
sioner of Works and Lord Privy Seal. 
It was not till 1886 that Mr. Gladstone 
offered him the Secretaryship of State for 
Foreign Affairs—a post for which public 
opinion had long before designated him, 
and one in which he showed a very high 
order of diplomatic capacity. Lord Rose- 
bery’s career in the Foreign Office during 
that administration of 1886, and after- 
ward, from 1892 to the end of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s fourth Premiership, is the best com- 
ment on the reluctant perception of his 
chief. 

Mr. John Morley supplies an illustration 
ofa different kind. It was to Mr. Morley 
that I referred as the one chief exception 
to Mr. Gladstone’s rule of admitting no- 
body to his confidence who was not of the 
Church of England. He chose, or accept- 
ed, Mr. Morley as his chief adviser on the 
question of home-rule for Ireland. He 
could not have had a worse. Mr. John 
Morley’s brilliant abilities were all of a 
kind which made him, on that question, 
the least safe of the many counsellors 
among whom Mr. Gladstone might have 
sought help. That is to say, home-rule 
was, from first to last—from the cradle to 
the hearse, as Grattan said— before all 
things a matter of sentiment. To forma 
judgment upon it—a judgment on which 
it was prudent for a statesman to act— 
you needed to have no sentiment, nothing 
but a knowledge of the facts and cool com- 
mon-sense. But Mr. John Morley was ever 
aman of sentiment. Notas to home-rule 
only, but on other great questions, he al- 
lowed himself to be swayed by feeling, 
and even by passion. ‘* Hysterical pas- 
sion,” said Matthew Arnold, ‘‘is the be- 
setting danger of men of letters on the 
platform and in Parliament.” 

Yet Mr. Gladstone chose Mr. Morley not 
only to advise him about Ireland, bunt to 
govern Ireland. He made him Chief 
Secretary for Ireland at the most critical 
period of the home-rule struggle. I don’t 
think I need enlarge on that. For you 
may agree with Mr. Gladstone about home- 
rule,or you may disagree with him, but 
at least you will consider that the ques- 
tion was one which ought to have been 
determined on imperial grounds by a 
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statesmanship which put hysterics far on 
one side, which would have nothing to say 
to the literary or feminine view, which 
would remain deaf to appeals based on 
mere sympathy—a statesmanship of which 
reason and clear political sense were the 
guiding influences. 

A great deal of history has yet to be 
written on that subject. When the truth 
comes out, when the true motives of the 
chief home-rulers become known, when 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
John Morley are seen in the relation they 
really held to each other, history will have 
something to say of much interest to the 
world. The facts will put Mr. Gladstone 
in a position he might not like; he may be 
left with a fiercer light beating on him 
than he could bear. But the truth will be 
known, and one element of the truth, and 
of Mr. Gladstone’s failure, will be his in- 
capacity to judge of men, and to select 
instruments for the policy he wished to 
earry out. 

The Midlothian campaigns were turn- 
ing-points in Mr. Gladstone’s career. I 
have described them elsewhere at such 
length that I will not now go over them, 
but I may say that the second, if not, in 
fact, also the first, is probably one cause 
of his subsequent plunge into home-rule 
for Ireland. What was called his prog- 
ress threugh Scotland was enough to 
turn any man’s head. I think it con- 
vineed Mr. Gladstone that Scotland cer- 
tainly, and probably England, would fol- 
low him in any new political adventure 
upon which he should think fit to enter. 
There was something regal in his attitude. 
He was ever, like Agamemnon, a king 
among men, save on those occasions when 
he abdicated his sovereignty for the mo- 
ment and rendered again to his subjects 
the homage which they had bestowed 
upon him. 

It was not only from the people, from 
the multitude, that he learned to regard 
himself as one apart. He was crowned 
in drawing-rooms as well as in the street. 
The lawsof etiquette were broken through, 
much to his discomfort at first, and until 
it was explained to him why it was done 
on this Scottish occasion. One of his 
hosts, who no more than himself liked 
to depart from accepted usages, said that 
he looked upon Mr. Gladstone in Scot- 
land, and at this period, as entitled to a 
precedence not elsewhere or at other 
times his due. He was not only Prime 
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Minister. He came to Scotland as the 
elect of Scotland; it was Scotland whic), 
had lifted him to the political throne |e 
then occupied, and was doing her best to 
keep him there. 

‘In England, I should treat him as 
other Prime Ministers are treated, his only 
social precedence deriving from his Privy- 
Councillorship. In Scotland I treat him 
as the first personage in this ancient 
kingdom.” 

And so he walked in to dinner with his 
hostess, and great peers followed comfort 
ably after this greater commoner. Wher- 
ever he went, rules relaxed before him, 
and the surge of the multitude about him 
was incessant. An Emperor, perhaps a 
President, perhaps some great popular hero 
like Garibaldi, may have drunk as long 
and as deep these dangerous draughts of 
popular idolatry. They are few, at any 
rate; and alone among all merely political 
leaders, I think, has Mr. Gladstone been 
acclaimed and worshipped day after day 
and week after week by a people which, 
like the Hebrews of old and also the 
Hebrews of to-day, thinks itself a chosen 
people. 

The intoxication of all this lasted. Mr. 
Gladstone was never a man to set great 
store by the opposition of other men, nor 
by any opinion not his own. He had a 
deep faith in his own infallibility. When, 
therefore, he had to choose between relin- 
quishing power and retaining it by the 
destruction, or at least the division, of the 
United Kingdom over which he ruled, 
he elected to retain it. The voice of Scot- 
land rang still in his ears. 

Now Scotland holds, with respect to it- 
self and its place in the political system 
of which it is a part, much the same opin- 
ion which New England holds. It isa 
nursery of ideas. What Scotland thinks 
to-day, England will think next week, 
say the people north of the Tweed. Mr. 
Gladstone is one of them. He knows the 
toughness of mind which distinguishes 
the Scot. He might well say to himself, 
‘*Tf I have bent them to my will, I can 
bend anybody.” Whatever he said, it was 
less than two years after he had made 
his royal progress through that portion 
of his dominions that he resolved on the 
first of those three measures, each one of 
which, in succession, was devised to con- 
fer a different form of political indepen- 
dence on Ireland. The failure of the first 
never shook his faith in the soundness 
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of the second. He believed in the third 
with equal fervor; and there is, I appre- 
hend, no doubt that in something or 
other called home-rule for Ireland the 
old man believed to the end as strongly 
as he did in the winter of 1885 and the 
winter and spring of 1886. 


iI. 


The year 1883 was known as the dyn- 
amite year. Then it was that the Irish 
conspiracy against England culminated 
in an attempt to terrorize the English 
people. It was only one more proof how 
wide apart are the minds and natures of 
the two races. Anybody who understands 
the English understands that the surest 
way to harden their hearts is to try to 
frighten them. But the attempts on Lon- 
don clubs and bridges and railway sta- 
tions, and the threats against English 
statesmen, had to be met. All the lead- 
ing members of the cabinet were protect- 
ed. I met one day,.in a shop in Bond 
Street, Mr. Trevelyan—he had not then 
succeeded to the title he now bears—Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, his hair fast whiten- 
ing under the agony of his awful respon- 
sibilities. We walked away together, and 
as we left the shop Trevelyan said, with a 
kind of queer shyness, ‘* I hope you don’t 
mind these men.” ‘‘ These men” were 
two detectives in plain clothes from Scot- 
land Yard, who hung about the doorway, 
looked sharply at me as we passed, and 
followed us close till we reached Picca- 
dilly and there parted. I met Trevelyan 
not long after at dinner. After the la- 
dies had gone up stairs, the talk turned on 
dynamite and murder, and somebody said 
to him, “ I suppose you are well looked 
after and go armed?” For answer, he 
took a revolver from the breast pocket of 
his dress-coat, and said to his host, ‘‘ lam 
very sorry, but I was not allowed to come 
here without this and the men you saw in 
the hall.” 

No doubt Mr. Gladstone's life was then 
in some danger. No man was safe. Mr. 
Giadstone, however, was not supposed to 
run so much risk as some of his min- 
isters, especially Sir William Harcourt, 
then Home Secretary, and as such a shin- 
ing mark for Irish assassins, since the 
Home Secretary is head of the police. Sir 
William, I think, was never without a 
guard. His great stature and bulk made 
him an easy target for a shot, had any 


ruffian ever found the right moment to 
fire it with safety to himself—the latter 
a consideration which these gentlemen 
never neglected. But Mr. Gladstone’s 
somewhat erratic habits and defiant tem- 
per made it difficult to keep him under 
surveillance. I believe he refused to be 
shadowed, and the men who looked after 
him had to do it as best they could 
without his knowledge. Often he gave 
them the slip altogether. I will say 
something presently of his wanderings 
in the street by night, but I come now to 
an incident about which I happened to 
know. 

It was the night on which the Queen’s 
birthday was celebrated. The Queen was 
born on the 24th of May, but her birthday 
is officially kept on the Saturday following 
when the 24th is not a Saturday—some- 
times perhaps on some other day of the 
week. This year the official dinners were 
of course given as usual, and Lady Gran- 
ville’s party had crowded the Foreign Of- 
fice, just as if no whisper of assassination 
had ever reached anybody’s ears or dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of London. The 
Prince of Wales had dined with the Prime 
Minister. The dinner and party over, Mr. 
Gladstone and Mrs. Gladstone were to go 
down to the Durdans, Lord Rosebery’s 
place, near Epsom, for the Sunday. I was 
to go down by the same train, and was 
asked to be at the station in good time, 
and to take my revolver with me. I 
thought it a needless precaution, but I 
obeyed. The train was to leave Waterloo 
Station at midnight. 

Mr. Gladstone’s movements were not 
advertised beforehand, and nobody was 
supposed to know that he was to travel 
by this train. At quarter to twelve the 
station was rather more crowded than 
usual at such an hour, but this was easily 
explained by the holiday traffic. I found 
an inspector, and, without mentioning Mr. 
Gladstone’s name, but saying that we 
were a party going to the Durdans, easily 
had a compartment reserved. ‘Ten min- 
utes passed, and no Mr. Gladstone. The 
crowd seemed rather to thicken than di- 
minish, but had no air of waiting for 
anybody in particular. 

A moment later Mr. and Mrs.Gladstone 
appeared, walking rapidly, as he always 
did. Instantly there came a rush of peo- 
ple—a compact mass bearing straight 
down upon him. The station was dimly 
lighted, a great part of it in shadow. I 
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could not see anything that looked like 
police, or even any railway official but 
a porter, and the suddenness of the move- 
ment suggested that mischief might be 
meant. In a few seconds the crowd had 
reached Mr. Gladstone, surrounded him, 
and were cheering. They were not as- 
sassins at all, but admirers, who had recog- 
nized him from afar and gave him their 
usual greeting. They escorted him to the 
railway carriage, saw him safely in, tar- 
ried till the train moved off, gave him a 
final hurrah and ‘‘ God bless you!” and 
so departed. Mrs. Gladstone looked a lit- 
tle pale. The rush had startled her. 
They had driven from the Foreign Office 
quite by themselves—no police in attend- 
ance, none at the station, because no one 
knew where they were going. 

That was but one of a hundred occa- 
sions when the Irish who believed in 
murder as a political instrument might 
have worked their will on the then hated 
Prime Minister. Mr. Gladstone seemed 
wholly unaware that he had been in dan- 
ger, nor do I suppose he ran. any risk at 
Waterloo. The danger, if any, was in 
and about the Foreign Office, crossing 
from his house on the other side of Down- 
ing Street, or returning there after the 
party; and there was little chance of 
any that night, because Downing Street 
swarmed with police. 

The railway journey from Waterloo to 
Epsom by an ordinary express is half an 
hour, and from Epsom to Lord Rosebery’s 
place is ten minutes’ drive. But the 
Southwestern Railway was never in those 
days equal to an emergency, or capable of 
handling the extra traffic brought by a 
holiday. So it was half past one Sunday 
morning when we reached Epsom. Not 
a word was said in the train by anybody 
about what had happened at Waterloo. I 
half wished it had occurred to Mr. Glad- 
stone that some mischief had been possi- 
ble. Whatever else he had or had not, 
he had courage, and to see the face light 
up and the eyes glow in the presence of 
peril would have been much. He talked 
of everything else—of past and present 
politics, of his own career, especially of 
the free-trade part of it, and even asked 
a question or two about America. A very 
interesting hour and a half, of which I 
should like to say more. 

Near the end of the long gallery of the 
Durdans, when we arrived, a tea table 
was laid.. ‘‘ Tea has been waiting for you 


more than an hour,” said our hostess: 
‘*but there will be fresh tea in a mo 
ment.” Mr. Gladstone said, no, he 
would like it as it was. A cup was 
poured out for him, perfectly black—a 
fine specimen of what in England is 
sometimes called footman’s tea — tea 
which has been made in the pantry ac 
cording to the notions there prevailing, 
then brought up to stand till anybody 
chooses to drink it; a lukewarm, poison 
ous decoction. 

‘**Do you expect to sleep after a cup 
of tea as strong as that?” Mr. Gladstone 
was asked. 

“Sleep ? Certainly. Why not?” hean 
swered. 

And Mrs. Gladstone added, ‘‘ Oh, no- 
thing ever keeps William awake!” 

So he drank his black, Stygian draught 
and went to bed, and reappeared next 
morning rather late, as his habit was, for 
he read letters and cleared off a quantity 
of work and had breakfast in his room 
before coming down. 

‘* Did you sleep well ?” 

‘* Eight hours without a break,” was the 
answer. 

He had no nerves, or nothing of what 
in these modern days passes for nerves. 
That iron frame was not to be affected 
by a dish of tea more or less. 

It does not follow that he did not take 
care of himself, or that Mrs. Gladstone, 
whose vigilance was unsleeping, did not 
look after him. It is only that he knew 
what he could do. Sleep was a thing he 
could not do without. Seven and a half 
or eight hours, that was his rule. Gen- 
eral Butler used to say that if he were 
not asleep within five minutes after his 
head touched the pillow, he sent for a 
doctor. Wakefulness meant illness. The 
points of likeness between Mr. Gladstone 
and the rather too celebrated ex-general 
and ex-Governor of Massacliusetts are not 
very numerous, but they had in common 
this belief in the medical efficacy of 
sleep. If Mr. Gladstone had one mental 
characteristic more distinctly marked 
than another, it was his power of abso- 
lutely excluding any given subject from 
his mind, and _concentrating his whole 
intellectual energy on some other sub- 
ject. Always, whatever it was, one at a 
time. In the same way he could and 
would exclude all subjects when the time 
came for rest. 

On the other hand, mental inactivity 
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was impossible to him when awake. He 
had an accident one winter. Going up 
the icy steps leading from Downing 
Street into St. James’s Park, -he slipped, 
fell, and struck the top of his head on the 
step above with some violence. The 
head was badly cut. He was kept in bed 
for ten days. Soon after I met him at a 
party, and asked about the accident and 
his recovery. To the last there was al- 
ways a youthful buoyancy in him which 
at times seemed almost boyish. Down 
he went on his knees, crying out, ‘‘ You 
can see the scar now.” And there it 
was, an ugly-looking scar enough, though 
the wound had healed, as a wound can 
heal only when the flesh is perfectly 
healthy. 

‘* But the cut was nothing,” he went on. 
‘‘T suppose Clark was afraid there might 
be a slight concussion of the brain. He 
has kept me in bed all these ten days. 
That Ieould endure; but he forbade me to 
read, he forbade me to talk, he forbade 
me to think; I was to be a mere animal 
till he gave me leave to be myself. They 
are the worst ten days of my life. Never 
before was I asked to force my brain to 
be torpid while I was awake. And for 
ten days! Think of ten days! I have 
not forgiven Sir Andrew. There are ten 
days gone out of my life—and the number 
of my days is counted.” 

The allusion to his age was one that by 
this time had become frequent with him, 
both in public and in private. I have 
probably quoted before elsewhere, but it 
is so striking a remark that I will quote 
again what Sir Andrew Clark said of him 
when well past seventy years of age: 

‘*There is no physiological reason, so 
far as I can see, why Mr. Gladstone 
should not live to be a hundred and 
twenty.” This immunity from physical 
decay did not come to him without care. 
He had never been reckless, as, for ex- 
ample, Prince Bismarck has been reckless, 
about diet and drink. I don’t know that 
any of the hygienic crotcheteers could 
allege Mr. Gladstone in aid of any par- 
ticular hygienic whim. He was never a 
vegetarian nor a teetotaler, nor ever, in 
the medical sense of the word, dieted. He 
let things alone which did not suit him: 
that seemed to be his main rule. An odd 
illustration came under my eyes'once. A 
dish of cutlets had been handed about at 
a small dinner—there were but six peo- 
ple at the round table—which he had re- 


fused. Mrs. Gladstone said, ‘‘ You had 
better take one, William; they are excel- 
lent.” 

So the dish went back to him; he ate 
his cutlet and called for another; then 
came a question how they were cooked. 
“With pdté de foie gras,” said the 
hostess. 

Mrs. Gladstone held up her hands in 
horror. ‘‘It is one of the things he can- 
not eat. But are you sure they were 
cooked with foie gras ?” 

A difference of opinion arose; there 
was a discussion ; finally our hostess sent 
for the chef. He arrived in all the glory 
of his white clothes and white cap and 
grand manner. ‘‘ Oui, Madame la Com- 
tesse; c'est bien du foie gras que jy ai 
mis.” 

It was an anxious moment, but Mr. 
Gladstone laughed, and declared he had 
discovered that foie gras was what suited 
him best since he had grown old. And 
next morning he was blithe as ever, and 
the cutlets had no evil consequences of 
any kind. 

In the general election of 1868, when 
Mr. Gladstone was beaten in South Lan- 
cashire, he found a refuge in the water- 
side borough of Greenwich. He sat for 
that rather odd constituency for twelve 
years. I doubt whether he did not feel 
that such a position was unworthy of 
him. He sat, said an opponent, rather 
bitterly, as junior colleague to a gin-dis- 
tiller. But it was a safe seat, and the 
value of a safe seat is very great to a 
man in Mr. Gladstone’s position—to any 
man in public life who may have to take 
office under the crown which he can 
only hold as a member of the House of 
Commons. It is not merely that on ac- 
cepting office he must resign his seat and 
may fail of re-election. He may chance 
not to be returned at the general election 
itself, and so find himself outside the 
House at the moment when otherwise he 
might be called on to form a ministry. 
It is for such emergencies that safe bor- 
oughs exist. If there be none vacant, a 
vacancy may be created. Some faithful 
follower accepts the Chiltern Hundreds, 
which is supposed to be an office under 
the crown, and the expectant Prime Min- 
ister is returned in his stead by an obedi- 
ent constituency, which, indeed, is often 
willing and proud to discharge this rath- 
er menial duty of finding a seat for the 
great man. 
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During his sixty-three years of Parlia- 
mentary service Mr. Gladstone represent- 
ed but five constituencies. The first was 
Newark, at first a pocket borough of the 
Duke of Newcastle, who presented Mr. 
Gladstone to it, or it to Mr. Gladstone, 
as he would have presented to him that 
church living for which the great poli- 
tician would have been equally fit. He 
sat for Newark from 1832 to 1846. Next 
for the University of Oxford, from 1847 
to 1865—the place he cared most for, 
since it came to him primarily not as 
politician, but as scholar and Churchman. 
When Oxford would have no more of 
him, he migrated to South Lancashire, a 
division of the great county in which he 
was born, and that lasted three years 
more. Then came Greenwich; and then 
Midlothian, from 1880 till his withdrawal 
from Parliamentary life in 1894. 

Custom requires a member of Parlia- 
ment to pay public visits from time to 
time to his constituents. Sometimes they 
are visits of compliment; sometimes to 
render an account of his stewardship. I 
went twice to hear and see Mr. Gladstone 
on such oceasions. The first occasion 
was when he spoke at Woolwich, since 
erected into a separate borough. I drove 
down from London with the late Mr. 
Ashton Dilke, a Radical whose Radical- 
ism was of a type too extreme to permit 
him to be a supporter of Mr. Gladstone 
as Mr. Gladstone then was. We sat to- 
gether while the orator spoke, and re- 
turned together. As we left the hall I 
asked Dilke what he ‘thought of the 
speech. 

‘“You know,” he answered, ‘‘that I 
am no friend of Mr. Gladstone, and am 
out of all political sympathy with him. 
But so long as he spoke I was his disci- 
ple. If he had told us to go out and set 
fire to the town, I should have gone.” 

I always thought that a good example 
of Mr. Gladstone’s authority over his 
hearers. Ashton Dilke was a man of 
intelligence, sincerity, strong convictions, 
and with much force of character. Yet 
such a man was as clay in this oratorical 
potter’s hands. 

On the platform, Mr. Gladstone had of- 
ten great dignity and sometimes distinc- 
tion of manner. So had he in private life. 
But there were times when his demeanor 
left something to desire. One of his 


Greenwich appearances was at a lunch- 
eon given at the Ship Hotel, where some 


two hundred people sat down. The com 
mittee so arranged matters that the great 
body of those present were seated before 
Mr. Gladstone's arrival. The room was 
nearly square, and the door by which he 
came in was in the middle. He had 
therefore to walk up half one side and 
half the length of the other side to his 
place in the centre of the table at the 
top. As he entered he was, of course. 
cheered, and the cneering continued til! 
he had made his way to his place. | 
have seen Disraeli in a similar position, 
when he held himself straight and walked 
straight on till he reached his appointed 
chair; then he acknowledged with a grave 
bow the salutation of the company. 

Mr. Gladstone’s way was different. He 
bowed from the beginning of his progress 
to the end. As he moved at right angles 
to the audience, he could only face them 
by turning, and as he could not very wel! 
walk sideways, he screwed his head round 
over his right shoulder, and went on bow 
ing and grimacing, till he seemed one otf 
the sort of men whose visages, as Gra 
tiano says, do cream and mantle like a 
standing pond. The attitude was con 
strained, and made dignity impossible 
He was too much pleased with the tre 
mendous greeting given him, and show 
ed that he was too much pleased. The 
muscles of his face seemed no longer 
under his control; his walk presently 
became crablike; he bowed low and ever 
lower; the humility was too extreme to 
be quite genuine; his authority had de- 
parted; he seemed to recognize in this 
group chosen out of his electors his mas- 
ters,and he bent before them with every 
mark of homage, while they, on their 
part, were rendering homage to him, and 
no more than was due. The spectacle 
was painful; it was as if the great man 
had suddenly become less great; he al- 
most cringed before men who held, in a 
sense, his immediate political fate in their 
hands. 

This was far from being the only time 
when Mr. Gladstone’s bearing to a multi- 
tude grieved his most fervent admirers, 
of whom I was always one. It was nev- 
er pleasant to see him leaning out of the 
window of a railway saloon carriage to 
acknowledge the greetings of a dozen 
loafers who had gathered at a lonely sta- 
tion in Scotland in order to see him pass. 
In later years he had grown, like actors 
ou a different stage, so used to applause 
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that he could not do without it. He ac- 
cepted it from anybody. He was giddy 
with the ever-shifting fashions of democ- 
racy. On really great occasions, like his 
public appearances in the streets of Ed- 
inburgh in the various Midlothian cam- 
paigns, he was more himself. Even then 
he bowed too low and too often, and his 
face betrayed too plainly his intoxication 
with the applause that greeted him. His 
self-consciousness belittled him, as if, at 
the moment, he had nothing to think of 
but himself—that same self of whom oth- 
ers were thinking, the hero whom the 
world was hero-worshipping. . When he 
spoke he had to concentrate his atten- 
tion on his subject, not on himself, and 
the natural nobility of the man showed 
itself —a pre-eminently intellectual no- 
bility. 

This abasement grew upon him with 
years, and it was perhaps more the fault 
of those about him than of himself. Al- 
most everybody gave way to him; most 
people flattered him, either directly or by 
that indirection which is implied in the 
deference to his opinion which he came 
to expect, and did almost always receive. 
A dissenting opinion affected him as a 
kind of personal disrespect. He was ac- 
customed to lay down the law, and not to 
have his rulings questioned. 

There was a man, now dead, who for 
many years was very closely associated 
with Mr. Gladstone politically and per- 
sonally. He came to have much influ- 
ence over his superior, and especially 
over his relations with the outer world, 
since it depended in great degree on the 
will of this friend whether he should see 
those who applied to see him, or not. I 
asked one who knew them both well 
what was the secret of A’s influence over 
Mr. Gladstone. ‘‘ Unlimited adulation,” 
was the answer. It is a cynical explana- 
tion, not true altogether, but true enough 
to indicate the power by which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s simplicity of character came to be 
affected. 

Far otherwise was Mr. Gladstone, as I 
said, when at his best. He was to be 
seen at his best at the opening of the Law 
Courts in 1882—an occasion of great 
splendor and ceremony, the Queen her- 
self present, and Mr. Gladstone in robes 
of black silk and gold as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, out of which rose the 
wonderful head, borne with a stateliness 
for which august was not too high a word. 


He had no other part in the pageant than 
to be one of the procession which moved 
up the great Gothic Hall and took place 
in the gallery at the further end. This, 
therefore, I take it, was a true expression 
of character, without any help from those 
intellectual processes which, as he spoke 
from a platform or from the front bench 
in the House of Commons, elevated and 
ennobled him. 

Never anywhere, as a rule, was he so 
fine as in the House, whether in manner 
or in oratory. There he had an ascend- 
ency which was undisputed, save by two 
or three men—by Disraeli while he re- 
mained a member of the Lower House, 
and after him by Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, and by hardly any third person 
whomsoever. He moved on these heights 
as if the upper air were natural to him; 
there was he most at home and most often 
his best self. Yet even there it was never 
very hard to ruffle him. Disraeli could 
make him white with anger, and Lord 
Randolph could always draw him, and to 
many lesser men it was given to disturb 
his Olympian serenity. 

‘* Why did you show such deference to 
Manning ?” Tennyson was asked. 

He answered, ‘‘ Because Manning is the 
distinguished head of a great Church.” 

A similar question might have been 
asked of Mr. Gladstone, and his deport- 
ment in presence of a great Church digni- 
tary might almost be described as Seward 
described Dr. Johnson’s when presented 
to the Archbishop of York—“ such a stud- 
ied elaboration of homage, such an exten- 
sion of limb, such a flexion of body, as 
have seldom or never been equalled.” He 
carried his ecclesiasticism into purely so- 
cial relations; his piety expressed itself 
in a bow. 

But he had not less deference to royalty. 
It did not suffice to win the liking of the 
Queen. Seldom was his welcome at 
court very cordial, and when it was, it 
seemed so unusual as toelicit expressions 
of delight from those about him. ‘‘We 
dined and slept at the Castle,” said a mem- 
ber of his family, ‘‘ and the Queen was as 
nice as she could be.” It was pleasant 
to be able to record an exception to the 
rule. 

One of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues—one 
who did not love him. overmuch, nor by 
him was ever either loved or wholly 
trusted—tells an anecdote of his chief's 
amazing memory. It is an anecdote of 
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what occurred during a cabinet meeting, 
on which rests the seal of secrecy, as on 
all cabinet meetings. But since this 
minister told it, it may be told again. 
There arose a question of constitutional 
usage, on which Mr. Gladstone took one 
side and the minister, whose department 
it concerned, another. The argument 
perhaps leaned to Mr. Gladstone’s side; 
but argument is seldom in England a final 
cause of political action, and when this 
colleague, who was contending against 
his master—as he had good right to— 
found himself hard pressed, he said, 
‘*There is no precedent.” 

‘* Yes,” replied Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ there 
isa precedent. The point was raised and 
settled in Sir Robert Peel’s time, and 
while I was president of the Board of 
Trade in his cabinet.” 

Then turning to his private secretary, 
Mr. Gladstone said: 

‘‘If you will please go to the second 
desk in the small library, the third draw- 
er on the right hand, in the last compart- 
ment at the back of the drawer, you will 
find a bundle of papers tied with black 
ribbon, dated 1845, and labelled R. P. 
Bring me that.” 

It was brought. Mr. Gladstone chose 
out of this parcel of documents, which 
had slept for forty years, the memoran- 
dum he had in mind, opened, and read 
it out to his cabinet. It was a minute by 
Sir Robert Peel on the question raised—a 
question relating to trade—a full state- 
ment of facts, a decisive opinion on them, 
and a complete answer to the objections 
now raised by Mr. Gladstone’s colleague. 
We all know that in England not only 
liberty, as Tennyson affirms, but law, 
and many other things, slowly broaden 
down from precedent to precedent, and 
that a precedent is apt to be thought a 
final answer to everything, and a suffi- 
cient basis for any act or policy. It was 
so in this case. Mr. Gladstone’s will, 
with a single precedent behind it, pre- 
vailed. 

“Now I ask you,” said the minister 
who told the story, ‘‘how are you to 
stand up against a man with such a 
memory as that?” 

There was no answer to this query. In 
this instance it was the transcendent ful- 
ness and accuracy of Mr. Gladstone’s rec- 


ollection which carried the day — very 
possibly against reason and against con 
venience. But more often, far more of 
ten, it has been his overmastering wil] 
which prevailed. ‘‘The will,” said Em 
erson — ‘‘that is the man.” Mr. Glad 
stone was endowed from the start with a 
power of will which to the last he re 
tained, and against which few contend 
ed with success. Add to it his amazing 
self -confidence—I don’t use the plirase 
in a bad sense—and you have more than 
half the secret of his career. Never was 
intellectual arrogance equal to his. With 
it all he had a manner, or often had, of 
such deference to those with whom he 
talked as removed from it all suggestion 
of offence. He certainly did not like be 
ing opposed. It is doubtful whether he 
even set a very high value upon advice 
or counsel. It is certain that when he 
had once made up his mind it was no 
longer accessible to argument or fact. A 
judge will grant you a new trial on the 
ground of newly discovered evidence— 
never Mr. Gladstone. He once explain 
ed why at some length, and with a frank 
ness he could display when he chose 
The talk had turned on the length and 
vigor of his life. He said: 

‘* Of course it has been an anxious life. 
I have had to take many decisions, often 
decisions of the highest importance in 
public affairs. I have given each one of 
them the best attention I could. I have 
weighed arguments and facts, and made 
up my mind as best I could, and then dis- 
missed the subject. I have had to make 
a great many speeches, and have made 
them as well as I knew how, and there 
an end. 

‘* But if, after I had taken a decision or 
made a speech, I had begun to worry 
over it, and say to myself, ‘Perhaps I 
ought to have given greater weight to 
this or that fact, or did not fully con- 
sider this or that argument, or might 
have put this consideration more fully 
in my speech, or turned this sentence 
better, or made a stronger appeal to my 
audience—if I had done this instead of 
doing my best while I could and then 
totally dismissing the matter from my 
mind, I should have been in my grave 
twenty years ago.” 

What answer can be made to that? 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE TANTALUS LOVING-CUP. 


BY W. G VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN. 


T was Robinson Brown who made the dis- 
I covery that Graeme Elphinstone had nev- 
er won any kind of a golf prize although he 
had been a member of the Marion County Club 
for more than twenty years. It was astonish- 
ing, incredible, butafter the Exeentive Commit- 
tee had taken the matter up and gone carefully 
over the prize list from the very first page, it 
was seen that Brown was right—the name of 
Graeme Elphinstone was conspicuously absent 
from that roll of immortal fame. When this 
painful task was ended, the members of the 
Executive Committee leaned back in their 
chairs and exchanged glances of sorrowful dis- 
may. What were they to do in the face of a 
situation so unparalleled? How was it pos- 
sible that Elphinstone had escaped ? 

‘ But he has,” growled Montague, “ and that 
argues a defect in the system somewhere. Once 
again, What are we going to do about it?” 

“It’s something of a distinction in itself, 
isn’t it?” suggested Alderson. “ Might we not 
award him some kind of a cup in recognition 

er—of his extraordinary career as a non- 
prize winner ?” 

“ Golf is not charity,” quoted the Fiend, aus- 
terely. 

“Of course not,” langhed Robinson Brown, 
“Dut it’s a pretty fair business. Now I’m not 
much of a player, but I did very well last sea- 
son for a man without any definite occupation 
in life. I entered every one of the seventy-six 
competitions, and cleared a trifle over eight 
thousand dollars in plate. Really, gentlemen, 
I don’t know how I should ever have got 
through the hard winter of 1905 if the depart- 
ment stores had not offered me a very generous 
rate of exchange in the matter of flannels and 
groceries. I actually lived for three months 
upon the proceeds of the Grand Challenge 
Cross for Class M_ players, and Robinson 
Brown, Jr., would not be at Princeton now if 
it were not for that blessed Lackawanna Cup 
and your kindness, gentlemen, in keeping my 
handicap at fifty-four” And Brown pulled 
outa big bandanna handkerchief and proceed- 
ed to fleck away an imaginary fly on his nose. 

I think we were all more or less affected as 
we remembered what a brave fight dear old 
Brown had made against a veritable sea of 
troubles—wrong stance, impossible grip, golf- 
elbow, and I don’t know what all. Of course 
we had helped him out, for that was the way 
we did things at Lauriston. When a member 
fell into pecuniary difficulties we did not in- 
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suit him by passing around a subscription pa- 
per or by doling out soup tickets; not at all; 
we simply raised his handicap allowance and 
increased our orders at the medal factory. 

* But Elphinstone is well off,” objected Mon- 
tagne ; “he doesn’t need assistance.” 

“That’s not the question,” retorted Bob 
Challis, impatiently. “He has never won a 
prize of any description, and the fact is a re- 
flection upon the club that must be removed 
at any cost. We have a tournament to-mor- 
row, at medal play, for the famous Punch-bowl 
Pewter, aud Elphinstone’s present handicap is 
minus four. I move that it be raised to plus 
eighteen.” The motion was adopted, nem. con., 
and the committee rose. 

Well, the blind handicap for the Punch-bowl 
Pewter came off, and Elphinstone’s gross score 
of 82 was an easy winner when reduced by the 
liberal allowance of eighteen strokes. We all 
pressed forward to congratulate him upon his 
accession to the noble army of cup-winners, 
but he waved aside our outstretched hands 
and demanded an immediate audience of the 
Green Committee. Upon its being accorded 
Elphinstone confessed that he had tried a few 
practice putts upon the fourth green the morn- 
ing of the match, and was consequently dis- 
qualified. There was no getting around this, 
and the Pewter went to the Fiend, 104—72-32. 

We were all very sorry for Elphinstone, and 
the committee tried in several ways to give 
him another chance at the prize-barrel, but 
without success. Something always happened 
at the last moment to knock out the unlucky 
Elphinstone, and finally he refused altogether 
to hand in his ecards, alleging as an excuse 
that his ill fortune was too persistent to be 
overcome. Too bad! for by this time his 
handicap was away up in double figures, and 
on one occasion he might have won Marion 
County Mug, No. 1318, in the remarkable score 
of four strokes net, had he not tern up his 
score-card at the very last hole, simply because 
he had failed to bole an eighteen-foot putt. 

There was just one more chance during this 
present season, and that was the regular au- 
tumn tonrnament, conducted under medal and 
match rules for the possession of the Tantalus 
Loring-Cup, an ornate piece of massive plate 
that took two men to carry, and whose cost 
was about equal to the annual salary of a 
bank president. It was certainly worth win- 
ning, and it was hinted (unofficially of course) 
that it was to go to Elphinstone, and that it 
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would be as much as a man’s membership was 
worth to win it over the poor fellow’s head. 

Well, through the luck of the draw, El- 
phinstone was obliged to dispose in succession 
of every crack player in the club, and Robin- 
son Brown, of all men, was left in with him for 
the finals. The contest would hardly be worth 
much from the golfing point of view, seeing 
that Elphinstone could easily give Brown two 
strokes a hole, but the gallery nevertheless 
turned out in force. Everybody wanted to 
see for the last time the man who had never 
won a prize in twenty years of play at the 
Marion County Golf Club. 

It was a bright, glorious October morning, 
and Robinson Brown was on the ground at 
an early hour, practising brassie shots and 
running up short approaches. Elphinstene 
still remained in the seclusion of his hum- 
ble home a short distance away, and I fan- 
ey that few among that brilliant gallery 
that were assembling around the first tee 
would have recognized the favorite of the day 
in the wan-faced, sad-eyed man sitting in a 
darkened room, and nervously awaiting the 
fatal stroke of ten. But perhaps it is just as 
well that our ordinary human eyes are as yet 
unprovided with the X-ray appliance. No 


member of the Marion County Club could have 
fathomed the meaning of that piteous specta- 
cle—a strong man in his agony. 

“It’s of no use, Mary,” said Elphinstone, 
sadly, to his devoted wife, in auswer to the 
mute appeal in hereyes. “I’ve fought against 
this thing for twenty years, and now the end 


has come. I can’t put up a bad enough game 
to let Robinson Brown beat me, a man who 
possesses a heaven-born genius for foozling. 
And yet it is hard—hard to be obliged to win 
a prize after all these years of falsifying scores, 
slyly kicking my ball into unplayable lies, and 
negotiating short putts with amy eyes shut. 


And we were so happy in our humble way of 


living, our little income just sufticient for our 
needs, and not even the care of a solitary 
claret-jug to weigh upon our minds.” His 
voice broke, and his breast heaved with a 
airy, choking sob. 

“But we must be brave,” continued Graeme 
Elphinstone, with a mighty effort. “ We will 
take turns in sitting up nights to guard that 
accursed piece of plate, and perhaps by the 
first of next month I may be able to set enough 
aside from my slender salary to hire a safe de- 
posit vault. But I fear that Johuny will have 
to leave school, and Ellen must give up her 
piano lessons. You know as well as I do that 
the Tantalus Loving-Cup is but the beginning 
of the deluge. We are lost!” 

“Graeme,” said Mrs. Elphinstone, with a 
resolute ring in her voice, “I can’t tell why I 
know it, but I feel sure, absolutely sure, that 
there is yet some way out of this miserable 
business. See how nicely I have oiled the 
grips of your clubs; it is almost impossible 
to hold them atall. Now go; it wants but five 
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minutes of the hour. Heaven will not desert 
our just, though humble cause while a bunker 
remains upon the Marion County course.” 

“Amen !” echoed Elphinstone, fervently, and 
with bowed head. Then straightening up, and 
with a new light in his eyes: “You have 
given me new faith, new courage; I believe 
that the opportunity will present itself, that 
the way of escape will open. We have not 
worked and suffered all these years that our 
imitation oak-finished sideboard should groan 
beneath the weight of a sixteen-thousand-dol- 
lar golf eup. I can cheerfully slave and toil 
for you, Mary dear, and for our beloved chil- 
dren, but I will not spend my very life-blood 
in paying storage and insurance charges upon 
an inartistic monstrosity that is neither food, 
drink, nor good clothes to wear.” And Graeme 
Elphinstone brought his mighty fist down upon 
the family Badminton with a crash that fairly 
dislocated the photographie reproduction of 
Mr. Hutchinson’s famous full swing. 
simple-minded Elphinstone! he knew naught 
of Mr. Robinson Brown’s advantageous con- 
tract with the department stores.) 

*“ Colonel Bogie will surely protect his own,” 
murmured Mrs. Elphinstone, as she watched 
her husband’s tall form striding rapidly down 
the road to the club-house. ‘“ Let me not for- 
get in my prayers that lost ball is lost hole.” 

It was to be expected that Elphinstone would 
outelass Robinson Brown, but no one had sup- 
posed that the latter could be actually seven- 
teen holes down at the ending of the first 
round. Elphinstone had played badly enough, 
but Brown's foozling had been something super- 
human. He played as thongh inspired (as, in- 
deed, he was by a hint from the Executive Com- 
mittee), and Elphinstone could not have lost a 
hole if he had played with his eyes shut. The 
home hole was halved by the pure accident of 
a long putt, and the morning play ended with 
Elphinstone seventeen up and eighteen to go. 
Elphinstone was as white as a sheet when we 
went into the elub-house for luncheon, but we 
put it down to nervous excitement at the 
prospect of winning the magnificent Tantalus 
Loving-Cup. We tried to encourage him by as- 
surances that he could not possibly lose, but he 
refused to be comforted, and lunched in gloomy 
seclusion upon a biscuit and a soda lemonade. 
Brown, on the contrary, was the cetre of an 
uproarious cirele who drank champagne at his 
expense, and chaffingly offered odds of a hun- 
dred thousand to one against him. And Brown 
took all the bets. 

Now it is an unwritten law of the club that 
the principals in the last round of an impor- 
tant match shall wear all the medals, crosses, 
and similar small insignia which they may 
have won in previous contests. The custom 
is a picturesque one, and Brown was certainly 
a resplendent spectacle as he stepped to the 
tee in response to the referee’s call of time. 
Kighty-nine medals, stars, and crosses, by ac- 
tual count, were displayed upon his ample per- 
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‘*HE WAS SIMPLY INCRUSTED WITH GOLD AND GLITTER.” 


son; he was simply inerusted with gold and 
glitter, and looked for all the world like an 
Indian idol out for a holiday call upon some 
neighboring deity. But his chief pride and 
glory was one enormous gold medal, about the 
size of a soup-plate, that he wore suspended 
from a chain around his neck. This medal 
had been awarded to Brown for his remark- 
able record in holing the long course in sixty- 
nine minutes actual time—number of strokes 
not given. Brown had a way of alluding to this 
record without mentioning the word minutes, 
and this omission led literal-minded persons 
into forming erroneous conclusions as to Mr. 
Brown’s standing in the world of golf. How- 
ever, we all have our weaknesses, and no one 
could be deceived who had seen Brown play. 


Elphinstone had made a poor tee shot, and 


it was Brown’s turn to play. As he addressed 
his ball, the full force of the sun canght the 
polished surface of the big medal, and the sud- 
den dazzle seemed to disconcert him. He stood 
there apparently forgetful of his surroundings, 
his podgy white hands mechanically waggling 
the club and his mild blue eyes fixed in a euri- 
ous glassy stare. What could be the matter 
with the man? 

Elphinstone had been watching his adver- 
sary intently, and now, as though moved by a 
sudden impulse, he stepped forward and whis- 
pered a few words in Brown’s ear. The latter 
nodded an assent, and then drove what any 
golfing reporter would have described as a 
clean two-hundred-yard raker. As a matter 
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of fact it did carry the green, one hundred and 
forty-seven yards away, and the hole was his 
in two. Elphinstone sixteen up and seven- 
teen to play. 

After Brown had won fourteen straight holes 
by the most machinelike and perfect of golf, 
Alderson, of the Executive Committee, managed 
to get him to one side and remonstrated with 
him. Brown declared, with every show of 
sincerity, that he had been doing his utmost to 
play off, but that the ball would tind its way 
into the hole. “I’m going to press every shot 
after this,’ he concluded, timidly. “ That 
ought to do the business, don’t you think ?” 

“ Be sure that it does,” returned Alderson, 
with cold severity. “Understand clearly, 
Brown, that there must be no more trifling in 
this matter. It is some five years since you 
began feeding at the public crib, and, as the 
Fiend has well said, ‘Golf is not charity. If 
Elphinstone doesn’t win, look out for squalls.” 

Well, Brown did the next four holes each in 
a stroke below par, and the score stood ail 
square, with one hole to play. Brown had the 
honor, of course, at the eighteenth tee, and he 
looked as thongh he were about to collapse as 
he prepared to drive. 

“Top it into the pond,” admonished Alder- 
son, in a loud stage-whisper. “ You've done it 
often enough when it wasn’t necessary.” 

The wretched man gasped, shut his eyes 
tight, and literally threw his elub at the pa- 
tiently waiting “gutty.” It was beautiful to 


see the ball cleave the air as straight and hard 


as though shot out of a rifle barrel—there! it 
had carried the green—it was rolling true for 
the cnp—down in one! 

Shame! 

The “gallery” shouted the execration as 
one man, and Brown opened his eyes only long 
enough to see what he had done and to cower 
beneath the lightning scorn that flamed upon 
him from every quarter, Then he fell down 
in a fit, and was carried off to the horse-trough 
by two of the grooms. 

Jove! but it was fine, the plucky way in 
which Elphinstone took his defeat. He was 
very quiet, but curiously cheerful, and he even 
insisted on shaking hands with Robinson 
Brown when that seoundrelly hypocrite, very 
wet and very penitent, presented himself at 
the back door of the club and tried to explain 
away his abominable conduct. The Tantalus 
Loving-Cup was hastily handed over without 
any of the usual jollification and speech-mak- 
ing, and then Alderson compassionately bun- 
dled him inte a cab and sent him home, while 
a meeting of the full board was immediately 
called to consider the question of his expul- 
sion from the club. It was a serious situation, 
for you recall the wagers that Brown had 
taken against himself at the ridiculous odds 
of one hundred thousand to one. He had won 
no less than eighty million dollars by his 
trickery, and bankruptcy stared us all in the 
face. 
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It is six months later, and I add a post- 
script. Robinson Brown is still a member of 
the club, but Graeme Elphinstone has resign- 
ed, and is now living somewhere out West. It 
was the week after he went away that wé re- 
ceived his explanation in a letter to Aldersen, 
It seems that Brown had involuntarily hypno- 
tized himself while admiring the glittering 
radiance of his big gold medal, and Elphin- 
stone had grasped the situation and had taken 
advantage of it. Poor Brown had been but 
a puppet in his hands for the whole of that 
remarkable final round, and of course was 
perfectly innocent of any sharp practice. In 
making this amazing communication Elphin- 
stone expressed no regret for his extraordinary 
course of action except by way of apology to 
Brown, and when we came to think it over 
there really seemed to be no tenable ground 
of offence. It was not as thongh Elphinstone 
had won the Tantalus Loving-Cup by his psy cho- 
logical coup; it simply remained a mystery. 

Of course Brown was reinstalled with all 
the honors. We settied the bets by giving him 
our 1.0.U.’s for the several amounts, and Brown 
used them as fuel wherewith to cook a chafing- 
dish of oysters @ la Chamberlin. They were 
delicious; it is not often that one has a chance 
at a chafing-dish supper that cost $80,000,000. 

It was at this supper that Brown read some 
extracts from another letter that he had just 
received from Elphinstone. 

“ He sends lots of love, and says that he is 
very happy,” said Brown, glancing over the 
pages. “ They have organized a golf club, and 
it must be an odd one. Just listen: 

“*No elub-house—simply an old stone barn, 
with a big fireplace at one end and the club- 
maker’s bench at the other. 

“*No society functions, nor afternoon tea. 
There isn’t a red coat nearer than a thousand 
miles, and the only refreshment allowed is 
Scoteh and soda. 

“*No handicap prizes. 

“* No prizes of any kind, except a spring and 
autumn medal (value, fifty cents), and one 
challenge-cup, which must be won ninety-nine 
consecutive times to become any one’s absolute 
property. We call it THE Cup.’” 

“ Gracious Bogie!” gasped Montague. “No 
club-house, no society, no tea, no handicaps. 
What do they have, then ?” 

“Just golf,” put m the Silext Member, with 
an emphasis that made everybody jump. 

“What rot!” ejaculated the Fiend, recover- 
ing himself. “Come, you fellows, and help un- 
pack the spring prizes; I see the express wag- 
ous have just driven up. By-the-way, Brown, 
it’s your turn to win the May Scratch event. 
Which would you rather have, a silver cleek 
with gold mountings or a house and Jot?” 

But Robinson Brown answered never a 
word; he was staring absent-mindedly into 
the fire. 

“Just golf!” he murmured, under his breath. 
“What an idea!’ 
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THE AMBITIOUS FOX AND THE UNATTAINABLE GRAPES. 
BY GUY WETMORE CARRYL. 
A rarwenr built around his crop To lacerate his neighbors, 


A wall, and crowned his labors Provided they, at any time, 
By sprinkling glass upon the top Should feel disposed the wall to climb. 
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He also drove some iron pegs 
Securely in the coping, 
To tear the bare, defenceless legs 
Of brats who, upward groping, 
Might steal, despite the risk of fall, 
The grapes that grew upon the wall. 


One morn a fox, on thieving bent, 
A crafty and an old one, 
Most shrewdly tracked the pungent scent 
Which eloquently told one 
That grapes were ripe and grapes were good, 
And likewise in the neighborhood. 


He threw some stones of divers shapes 
The luscious fruit to jar off; 
It made him sick to see the grapes 
So near and vet so far off; 
His throws were strong, his aim was fine, 
But “Never touched me!” said the vine. 


The farmer shouted, “ Drat the boys!” 
And, mounting on a ladder, 
He sought the cause of all the noise— 
No farmer could be madder; 
Which is not hard to understand, 
Because the glass had cut his hand. 


GERMAN AS SHE IS COMMUNICATED BY 
SIGNS. 


He is spending a month or two in Vienna. 
He speaks English tlhently. He speaks French 


a little. He can read Italian after a fashion. 
But he knows no German whatever. In Vi- 
enna one day his stylographic pen had one of 
its chronic attacks of inertia. He blew into 
one end of it; he sucked the other end of it. 
He unscrewed it, and breathed very violently 
through its tip. He tapped it gently but 
steadily on to the blotting-pad of his desk. 
He shook it in the air before him, and behind 
him, and all around him, but it made no mark. 
Then he walked the floor with it, and opened 
the window to throw it out. He raised up his 
voice and said words about it, and he eried 
alond in his wrath. And lo! when he was 
not expecting it, it flowed suddenly and pro- 
fusely—not upon his letter-paper, but upon the 
knees of a new pair of light tweed trousers. 
Then he said more words. And he took the 
trousers, done up as nearly as possible to re- 
semble a roil of music, to the scourer and 
cleaner upon the next block. In order to ex- 
plain that the stains were of ink, not of stove- 
polish or of shoe-polish, he called the attention 
of the cleaner and scourer in charge to a bot- 
tle of writing-fluid upon the nearest desk. He 
pointed at the ink, and he pointed at the 
spots. He nodded his head, and said “sie” 
several times. The scourer and cleaner in 
charge had a keen sense of the situation, and 
replied, “Yah! Yah!” And he said, ‘* Yah! 
Yah!” And they both smiled, and felt that 
they uuderstvod each other, and that the 


His passion he could not restrain, 
Sut shouted out, “ You’re thievish !” 
The fox replied, with fine disdain, 
“Come, country, don’t be peevish.” 
Now “country” is an epithet 
One can’t forgive nor yet forget. 


The farmer rudely answered back 
With compliments unvarnished, 
And downward hurled the brice-d-brac 
With which the wall was garnished ; 
In view of which demeanor strange 
The fox retreated out of range, 


“T will not try the grapes to-day,” 
He cried; “ my appetite is 
Fastidious, and, anyway, 
I fear appendicitis.” 
The fox was one of the é/ite 
Who call it site instead of seet. 


THE MORAL is that if your host 
Throws glass around his entry, 
You know it isn’t done by most 
Who claim to be the gentry; 
And if he hits you in the head, 
You may be sure he’s underbred, 


cause of “ The Confusion of Tongues ” had been 
overcome ! 

When his light tweed trousers were return- 
ed to him the next week, they were dyed a 
uniform inky black! 


DEFINITE. 

Now that everybody is interested in the 
whereabouts of men-of-war, the following lit- 
tle story, as told by Commodore Kautz of the 
navy, may be appreciated by many of our 
readers. 

“ About the Ist of November, 1861,” said tle 
Commodore, “I called to see President Lin- 
coln, with General Denver, in regard to my ex- 
change, being at the time a prisoner of war o1 
parole. A violent storm was prevailing at the 
time, and as the wind whistled through the 
trees of the White House grounds, and sheets 
of water dashed against the windows of the 
Executive Mansion, our thonghts naturally 
turned towards the poor mariner, and especial- 
ly to Flag-Officer Dupont’s fleet, which had 
sailed a day or two before. 

“ General Denver remarked that there would 
be great anxiety on the part of all of us as to 
the safety of the fleet until it was heard from, 
and added, ‘I suppose, Mr. President, it is 
now so near its destination that you would not 
object to telling us where it has gone to?’ Mr. 
Lincoln looked at the General a moment, as 
though he were loath to reveal the secret, aud 
then said, ‘No, General, since you and your 
young friend are especially interested in the 
navy, I don’t mind telling you that—it has 
goue to sea.’” 





, TRANSPOSITION. 

An American, who 
vears ago served as 
ourminister to Spain, 
was fond of telling 
the following joke 
upon himself: 

Shortly after he 
had become settled 
in his new home he 
was bidden to a state 
ceremonial, where he 
was to be presented 
to the King. His 
knowledge of lan- 
guages was limited to 
English and French, 
and being desirous of 
addressing the sov- 
ereign in his own 
tongue, be took pains 
to “coach” for the 
oceasion. Several 
phrases were re- 
hearsed until he felt 
that he had mastered 
them. When the 
critical moment ar- 
rived he saluted the 
King with great dig- 
nity, spoke a few 
words in Spanish, 
and passed on. 

“What did you 
say ?” asked an Eng- 
lish gentleman. 

“T spoke in Span- 
ish,” was the rejoin- 
der. “I said ‘I cast 
niyself at your feet,’ 
which I am told is 
the most respectful 
form of salutation.” 

“Ah, no!” correct- 
ed a Spaniard, who 
had been observed to 
smile at the am- 
bassador’s greeting. 
“You are mistaken ; 
you transposed your 
words, and quite al- 
tered the meaning.” 

“What did I say ?” 
asked the diplomat. 

With a twinkle in 
his eye, the Spaniard 
made answer, “ What 
you really said was, 
‘I throw my heels at 
your head.” 

But the King had 
not betrayed, by so 
much as the flutter- 
ing of an eyelid, that 
anything unusual 
had occurred. 


THE DRAWER. 
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IV 


—SECURED THE BRUSH. 


A VERY PROPER WISH 
I Hore some day to have such fame 
That, while some folks may jeer and scoff, 
All others, when they speak my name, 
Will surely leave the “ mister” off. 


For I've observed that people speak 
Of Milton, Keats, and Thackeray 
Without a prefix poor and weak 
To push them on their glorious way, 


And I would like it to appear 
As truly strange to mister me 

As to a sane and healthy ear 
To speak of Mr. Homer ’d be, 


CARLYLE SMITH. 





PEACEFUL BROWN 
FARMER Brown 
was a firm believe; 
in arbitration, a soft 
answer,and the oth 
er concomitants ot 
peace. For a long 
time Brown was 
serely tried by one 
Peters, who was 
wont to pasture his 
cows in Brown's 
fields. The idea ot 
providing @ pasture 
of his own seemed 
never to enter the 
head of the guileless 
Peters. His stock 
was of what may be 
dlescribed as the bat- 
tering-ram_ breed, 
and the fence which 
they could not bunt 
down they either 
crawled through o1 
jumped over. 

For several years 
Brown made only 
the mildest of pro- 
tests to Peters as 
he drove the ma- 
rauding beasts back 
to their home. Oth 
er neighbors advised 
various things, ran- 
ging from a suit at 
law to a sound 
thrashing, to all 
of which Brown 
turred the ear ot 
deafness. But his 
hour came at last. 
He was one day 
driving home = the 
Peters herd of pred- 
atory bovines when 
he met a wayfar- 
ing man who ask- 
ed for work. An 
idea struck Farmer 
Brown. “Yes,” he 
replied, “I can give 
you a job. Tm just starting to drive these 
cattle to market at Downingville. You go on 
with ’em while I saddle up and follow on horse- 
back. Got some little chores to do, and may not 
eatek you for a while, but you get right along. 
Bound to overtake yon some time. If I 
shouldn’t. just round ’em up by the station and 
wait.” The man trudged off, driving the cows 
before him, while Brown returned to his pota- 
toes. It was sixteen miles to Downingville, 
and when, three days after, Peters gathered 
together his cows abont the purlieus of Down- 
ingville, and drove them sadly home, he re- 
solved then and there to establish a pasture. 
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BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


fEXYHERE is an especial charm in the tales 

i that are told by our “realists,” in that 
they seem to take on some of the qualities of 
intobiography, whether they are so or not. 
{n author whose literary creed involves the 
presentation of life as it is must perforce 
present life as he has seen it; and it is given 
to few to sit in a proscenium-box and look 
thence intimately upon others who are living 
without an attendant obligation of mixing in 
with them and becoming part of their lives. 
Yet the novel of the realist is not necessarily 
a confession, nor is it an indictment of others 
who are introduced into the story. Even an 
author must adapt his means to hisends. The 
bulk of his characterization must be some- 
what imaginative, must consist of what men 
and women might be expected to do and to 
say under given circumstances, but underlying 
the whole is something which has been a part 
of real experience. In the novels of Mr. 
Howells in the past there has always lain this 
pleasing quality. Whether or not the episodes 
with which he deals are ‘really and truly 
true,” as the children say, they at least seem 
to be so. As he has observed certain essential 
facts of life, so has he faithfully presented and 
enlarged upon them, and in that spirit of 
tolerance which is indicative of a kindly heart 
behind the pen. His satire is effective, but 
never envenomed. He pays off no grudges. 
He presents his acquaintances as they are, and 
if the world laughs at them the responsibility 
ison the world; if they laugh at themselves— 
which, if they have any sense of humor at all, 
many of them must—the responsibility rests 
with them. 

In his latest novel, The Story of a Play,’ in 
which Brice Maxwell, a young journalist who 
has taken to play-writing — having sickened 
of present-day journalism—endeavors to write 
a drama, aided by his wife and abetted by 
his possible star, Godolphin, Mr. Howells has 
given us much from his happiest vein. It is 
quite evident that he has studied at close 
range the allied fraternities of playwrights 
and actors, to say nothing of his very compre- 
hensive acquaintance with the trials of a new- 
ly married author with a clever and by no 
means unassertive wife. The complex sim- 
plicity of actors of a certain class is wonder- 
fully well depicted in the character of Godol- 
phin, who in real life walks the boards in 
many professions other than the stage. Of 
fine and sensitive nature, clever, jealous, of no 
settled principles, a gentleman always, sus- 
ceptible, yet not easily moulded, because plas- 

! The Story ofa Play. A Novel. By W. D. Howetts. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. New York and Londou: Har- 
per and Brothers 


tic to all present influences, particularly the 
latest, it would not be surprising should Go- 
dolphin rank ultimately as one of Mr. Howells’s 
most keenly analytical studies. 

As for Brice Maxwell, he is well drawn, and, 
one must admit, bears up wonderfully under the 
strain of adverse circumstances, by no means 
least of which is his recently acquired wife. 
This young woman has all of the qualities 
which have made the women of Mr. Howells’s 
domains notable. She is by no means con- 
tent with a position of secondary importance, 
although it is manifest that the author did 
not intend her to oceupy the centre of the 
stage. From first to last she clamors for the 
calcium-light, and she frequently gets it, but, 
on the whole, when the book is closed, the 
reader is apt to sigh twice —once sadly at 
losing further knowledge of Godolphin and 
Maxwell, and one of relief that Mrs. Maxwell 
is shut within and cannot issue forth unless 
the reader himself chooses to open the book 
again and let her out—which, after all, he is 
very apt to do. 

THE fourth volume in the Biographical Edi- 
tion of Thackeray, with an introduction by 
Mrs. Ritchie, is published, and Barry Lyndon? 
is the burden of its song. Reference has been 
made in a preceding paragraph to the autobio- 
graphical quality of the works of a realist, 
and to the extent that these reflections are of 
value the interest in Barry Lyndon must be 
increased. In this tale of gaming is the cul- 
mination of Thackeray’s observations on the 
ways of the soldier of fortune, which one cannot 
but feel have been the result of personal cou- 
tact. While of course it would not be profit- 
able to express an opinion of a critical nature 
on the literary quality of a book published ori- 
ginally more than fifty years ago, one may 
properly hark back to find out what some of 
the author’s contemporaries have thought of it. 

And here is what Anthony Trollope has had 
to say in his sympathetic study of Thackeray 
and his work: “ As one reads, One is sometimes 
struck by a conviction that this or the other 
writer has thoroughly liked the work upon 
which he is engaged. There is a gusto about 
his passages, a liveliness in the language, a 
spring in the motion of the words, an eager- 
ness of description, a lilt, if I may so call it, in 
the progress of the narrative, which makes 
the reader feel that the author has bimself 


2 The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Esq., written by 
Himself ; The Fitz-Boodle Papers; Catharine, A Story ; 
Men's Wives, ete. By Wiitram Makepeace THack- 
ERAY. Biographical Edition Edited, with an In- 
troduction, by Mrs. AxNe THackeray Rircuis. II- 
lustrated, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers. 
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greatly enjoyed what he has written. He has 
evidently gone on with his work without any 
sense of weariness or doubt, and the words 
have come readily to him. So it has been 
with Barry Lyndon.” 

That Thackeray enjoyed the writing of 
Barry Lyndon even one who is not a critic 
may discover for himself, and that he hap- 
pened to say to one of his friends, some years 
after the publication of the book in that for- 
tunate yet unfortunate publication Fraser’s 
Magazine, “ My mind was filled full with those 
blackguards” (the gamblers) is not at all sur- 
prising to one who reads Barry Lyndon with 
any sort of appreciation of what rans between 
the lines. 

As in her other chapters of introduction, 
Mrs. Ritchie here does her work with tactful 
regard for her father’s well-known wishes re- 
specting biographies of himself. What it is 
right and pleasant for the public to know she 
tells, and the admirers of Thackeray’s genius 
are the happier for it. The present chapter, 
like the others, is illustrated with some pro- 
fusion with a selection of original and hither- 
to unpublished drawings from the author's 
pen. Even without the appreciative comment 
of the daughter, these would, in the eyes of the 
bibliophile, give to the edition under discus- 
sion a distinctive quality that cannot well be 
gainsaid. The sketch of the “ Battle of Jena,” 
reprinted in connection with this note, is 
among these, and, as will be seen from a 
glance, is full of that quaint and characteristic 
humor which has aroused for Thackeray not 
only the admiration but the affectionate re- 
gard of his readers. 


THE modesty of Thackeray finds to a cer- 
tain degree a parallel in that of the author of 
Collections and Recollections? by “One Who 
Has Kept a Diary,’ who-has gathered to- 
gether a series of chapters of reminiscence 
and consideration of phases of English na- 
tional development into a volume which he 
has chosen to put forth anonymously. It is 
not given to every one to go through so event- 
ful a life as that of this unknown author must 
have been, and it is possible that he is content 
with the pleasures his contact with many of 
the famous men of the century has given him. 
But when, added to his opportunities, he is 
gifted with an eye to see and an ear to hear, 
and a pen capable of putting down with much 
grace and wit that which he has seen and 
heard, it would seem as if his modesty was un- 
called for. A connoisseur in wines, when he 
finds something unusually pleasing to his 
palate, is not apt to rest content until he 
knows something of the maker more than ap- 
pears on the label. And so it is with those 
who have read Collections and Recollections. 


3 Collections and Recollections By One Who Has 
Kept a Diary. With One Illustration. Crown 8vo 
Cloth, $2 50. New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers 


The contents are pleasing, and the label js 
clearly printed and properly placed, but it is 
lacking in one essential of the reader’s com 
plete satisfaction—the name of the author. 

Whoever he may be, he has had exceptiona 
opportunities and privileges. He appears to 
have known, with some degree of intimacy 
a large number of his illustrious contem: 
raries, and in his opening chapter, which ly 
ealls “Links with the Past,” he gives man 
new and characteristic anecdotes of men ot 
other times with whom he has come into con 
tact by proxy. It was Mr. Charles Dudle 
Warner, we believe, who once told the stor 
of the hand-shake of William Shakespeare 
how one who had received and remembered i 
passed it on to one of a generation succeeding 
his own, by whom and whose descendants thi 
peculiarities of the master’s grip have bee: 
transmitted to a few fortunate souls of ow 
own time. So in this chapter of links wit! 
men of other days we have the author’s im 
pressions of certain great personages he nev: 
saw, gained from elderly friends of his who 
had been friends of theirs. 

Altogether the book is a pleasing one. I: 
a sense it is a word picture of social, religious, 
and political life in England from the begii 
ning to the end of the nineteenth century, 
presented in the easy manner of a good cor 
versationist, who has been unusually obsery 
aut, talking to appreciative listeners. 





THE author of Moriah’s Mourning* has aiso 
an eye with which to see that which to less 
fortunate eyes is not always visible. But Mrs 
Stuart chouses fiction as ber medium rather 
than reminiscence, possibly because the world 
to which her pen has been devoted has been 
peopled with the lowly and inconspicuous. 
She finds her company of actors not in palaces 
or in halls of state, but in the cabin, on the 
plantation, by the road-side, and her genius as 
a teller of tales is such that one finds the sub 
merged classes quite as absorbingly interesting 
as the emerged when she writes about them 
One might prefer to go through life as the ad 
mired and petted poet Lord Houghton, of whom 
the author of Collections and Recollections me 
morializes so charmingly, but from several 
points of view one finds Moriah—the story of 
the period of whose mourning gives the volume 
under consideration its title—more interesting 
as a study. Man is by nature openly interest 
ed in all that is the result of achievement, but, 
after all, that which smacks of the soil, that 
springs naturally out of earth—in other words, 
the “original ”—is the thing that vitally in- 
terests him. A boy would rather see a wild 
beast than a famous statesman, and the aver- 
age reader in his inmost soul is a good deal of 
a boy in this respect—even if he is only a girl. 


4 Moriah’s Mourning. and Other Half-Hour Sketches 
By Ruta McEneny Stvarr. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 25. New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The stories that Mrs. Stuart tells are the stories 
of humanity told by one who is in keenest sym- 
pathy with the people she writes about. 


She 
is never ashamed of them. She presents their 
foibles with a humor at which they would 
themselves laugh if they could read what she 
has written, but there is never a sneer in or 
between the lines, except possibly in the story 
of “ Two Gentlemen of Leisure,” in which Mrs, 
Stuart is not quite so true to life as usual. 
There are phases of existence in which ra- 
cial peculiarities are not especially marked, 
and the Tramp, as he is called, belongs to 


BATTLE OF 


Ir is a very pretty touch that Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett has in the telling of his romance, 
The Forest Lovers,’ wherein the ups and 
downs of life that come to that chivalrous 
knight Prosper Le Gai, and to the lovely 
nymph of the Morgraunt Forest, Isoult La De- 
sirous, are set forth. There has not been for 
many along day a purer bit of romance than 
this, and Mr. Hewlett tells it like a veritable 
singer. His style is lofty, with no suggestion 
of a stilt; his sentences run trippingly along, 
as if they were themselves a fairy band of 
dancers in some soft and shaded sylvan re- 


JENA. 


From AN OrniGInaL DrawineG BY THACKERAY. 


one of these. He knows no nationality, and 
it is rather difficult to believe in his sincerity 
even as an individual,and it may be consid- 
ered reasonably doubtful if Mrs. Stuart’s story 
of Sir Humphrey and the Colonel is the result 
rather of observation than of contemplation 
of the tramp of the humorous press. If there 
is any regrettable note at all in this collection 
it will be found in this story. Otherwise the 
tales presented are wholly worthy of their au- 
thor, which means that they are human, hu- 
mane, pathetic, and humorous at the same time, 
and told with that delightful simplicity which 
has been a marked feature of all of Mrs. Stuart’s 
work in the past. 





treat; and withal there is a vigor about them 
that suggests the very antithesis of the dance. 
There is life and love, hard fighting and 
cowardly treachery, to the full within these 
pages. Mr. Hewlett’s own description of 
the story he sets out to tell is the best that 
conld be devised —so good, indeed, that it 
should have been set apart from the chapter 
in which if appears, with all the dignity of 
a page to itself and the title of Over- 
ture: 

“My story,” he sings, “will take you into 

5 The Forest Lovers 
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times and spaces alike rude and uncivil. Blood 
will be spilt; virgins suffer distress; the 
horn will sound through woodland glades; 
dogs, wolves, deer, and men, beauty and 
the beasts, will tumble each other, seeking 
life or death with their proper tools. There 
should be mad work not devoid of enter- 
tainment. When you read the word E£r- 
plicit, if you have labored so far, you will 
know something of Morgraunt Forest and the 
Countess Isabel; the Abbot of Holy Thorn 
will have postured and schemed (with you be- 
hind the arras); you will have wandered with 
Isoult and will know why she was called La 
Desirous; with Prosper Le Gai, and will un- 
derstand how a man may fall in love with his 
own wife. Finally, of Galors and his affairs, 
of the great difference there may be between 
a Christian and the brutes, of love and hate, 
grudging and open humor, faith and works, 
cloisters and thoughts uncloistered—all in the 
green-wood.” 

So much does Mr. Hewlett promise, and 
that his promise is kept there is no denying, 
and so attractively throughout that future ro- 
mancers should take him for a model and 
adopt his creed, which he sets forth as fol- 
lows: “I hope you will not ask me what it 
all means or what the moral of it is. I rank 
myself with the historian in this business of 
tale - telling, and consider that my sole affair 
is to hunt the argument dispassionately. Your 
romancer must be neither a lover of his hero- 
ine nor (as the fashion now sets) of his chief 
rascal. He must affect a genial height, that 
of a jigger of strings; and his attitude should 
be that of the Pulpiteer: Heaven help you, 
gentlemen, but I know what is best for you. 
Leave everything to me.” 

Jigger of strings, or Pulpiteer, the genial 
height Mr. Hewlett affects, to use his own ex- 
pression, is a source of constant delight to 
those who have the good fortune to read his 
pages. cae 

Ir might prove a profitable subject for dis- 
cussion by some philosopher in color if he 
would tell us whence has come in recent 
years the rage for the “rubricated title.” 
Book-lovers have known for centuries why a 
rubricated title-page has pleased them, but 
whence the love for the red in the titles them- 
selves is rather difficult to surmise. “The 
Crimson Sign,” “ Round the Red Lamp,” “On 
the Red Staircase,” “The Red Badge of Cour- 
age,” “Under the Red Robe,” not to mention 
“The Reds of the Midi ”—these seem to repre- 
sent a sanguinary outbreak on the part of our 
fictionists which needs explanation. And now 
there comes another, Meg of the Scarlet Foot,® 
by Mr. W. Edwards Tirebuck. There can be 
no doubt that this rubrication of titles “has 
proved a popular expedient, and that the ap- 
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peal to the public’s liking for the most pri- 
mary of all the primary colors has met wit! 
an enthusiastic response, for it is difficult to 
find anywhere oue of these crimson works otf 
tiction which has not proved popular. 

It is to be hoped that Meg of the Scarlet Foot 
will prove equally attractive. Mr. Tirebuc! 
has a buoyant style, and a humor that is ove: 
whelming rather than seductive. It is sonx 
times boisterous, and rarely subtle, but ther 
is a spirit about his pictures that induces a 
conviction that even when bordering on thx 
grotesque they are not unallied to life as i: 
exists somewhere. There is a vividness i) 
their presentation that one must think is th: 
result of observation, and not entirely of th: 
writer’s powers of description. Meg, upo: 
whose blemish the author has dwelt in his 
title rather than upon her virtues, which ar 
reasonably transcendent, considering the con 
ditions of her début upon the stage of life, is 
a pathetic little figure, and is possessed of a 
heart which is better entitled to the distin 
tion of recognition in the naming of the book 
than was her foot. One cannot wonder, how 
ever, that Mr. Tirebuck has called his book as 
he has, for the value it gives to the tale as a 
study in superstition is great, although other- 
wise the scarlet foot has little bearing upon 
Mistress Meg’s development. She appears to 
have been a lovable sort of person, and i: 
every way worthy of the man who ultimately 
gets her, which is saying much; for Ark Mil! 
gate, despite his physical limitations, is a man 
with a vast amount of soul. 

The minor characters of Mr. Tirebuck’s sto- 
ry are not phantoms, by any means, flitting on 
and off the stage, but, thauks to his powers 
of delineation, very substantial, very real per- 
sons. The rollicking Rollie Rondle one is apt 
to like, in spite of his obviously unpleasant 
qualities; and even with her intense and at 
times irritating superstition the motherly Mar- 
git Millgate is likely to find a place in one’s 
affections. 

The story, as a whole, is attractive, if over- 
long, and shows that the author wields a vig- 
orous pen, one which, indeed, at times suggests 
that of Thomas Hardy. He has a knack for 
painting what he sees vividly, even if he man- 
ifests occasionally a regrettable tendency to 
let his imagination fly away with his judg- 
ment. Furthermore, he has certain qualities 
which writers of depressing fict!on might study 
to advantage. He understands values, and he 
seems to know that an author who wishes to 
present a situation containing elements of a 
painful nature needs occasionally, for the sake 
of his art, if not out of consideration for his 
readers’ nerves, to let a little of the sunny 
side of life into his work. It may be that Mr. 
Tirebuck does this, as has been said, in a 
somewhat overwhelming fashion; but that he 
does it at all proves that he has learned what 
many older hands than he never learned, or, 
if they have, seem to have forgetten. 











